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FOREWORD 


WE should not, and by and large do not, expect that the United States will 
stand as virtue incarnate throughout the world. Leaving aside the often re- 
marked tendency of the American tourist to covet and solicit approval and adula- 
tion, our foreign policy begs the more modest tribute of being understood. We 
pin our faith on the intrinsic merits of our way of life, and feel assured that we 
will be admired once our faults and achievements are counterbalanced. Our 
consistent emphasis upon international understanding, our rejoicing in the ex- 
pansion of the media of mass communication as a means of cultural contact, 
indicate our belief that the American national character is a desirable and perhaps 
exportable commodity in the world market. 

Whether or not we feel that other countries would do well to model themselves 
after our institutions, we are sure that if we are rightly understood, the frictions 
and obstacles in the course of our national policy will disappear. The degree of 
sophistication or naiveté with which this policy is pursued may vary, but the 
premise is the same. We have chosen as a cardinal element in our foreign policy - 
the promotion of amity. We spend huge sums of money abroad trying to tip the 
scales of public opinion in our favor. Our “information and education” programs 
direct their efforts toward presenting an objective picture of the United States— 
a school day in Connecticut, a farmer’s life in the Wheat Belt, small town democ- 
racy in action We want not only our way in foreign affairs but also continuous 
reassurance from abroad of the moral integrity of our actions. For America the 
ends of power have been made to fit the means of persuasion. 

It is in this light that the present volume directs its attention to the images 
of the United States held by foreign nationals. The reflections will delight no 
American Narcissus. What appears is a bewildering variety of pictures, which 
illustrate the idiosyncrasies of individual viewers rather than the character of 
the America they are looking at. None of the images is wholly laudatory; nor 
are they so hostile, disdainful, or patronizing as the more flamboyant among our 
public commentators would have us believe. What emerges is not a single stereo- 
type but a series of alternative stereotypes which are selected and accepted by 
foreign peoples to meet their own national and cultural needs. To be sure there 
are a few national traits which are ascribed to us by almost all foreigners: friend- 
liness, inventiveness, industriousness, materialism, immaturity. The more secure 
in national status is the country viewing the United States, the more likely is it 
that we will be seen in terms of separate character traits, each standing on its own 
merits. The newly emerged national states and our recent or current enemies 
tend to have an over-all assessment into which are dovetailed the individual traits 
they see in us. 

The countries herein discussed obviously do not represent a geographic or a 
typological sample. For instance, South America, Africa, the Muslim world, 
Southeast Asia, China, the English-speaking world, the satellite nations, are im- 
portant omissions. Those that are included, however, illustrate types of viewers, 
each substantially different in its cultural setting and in its historical and current 
relations with the United States. Russia represents the Communist countries, a 
totalitarian state where public opinion is largely subject to the manipulations of 
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state policy, and a nation with little historical or current contact with the United 
States. Germany and Japan represent a European and an Asian power recently 
under military occupation by the United States. The survey of European coun- 
tries includes nations who experienced a good deal of contact with the United 
States historically, are currently allies, and to a certain extent are dependent 
economically and in foreign affairs upon the United States. The Scandinavian 
countries and especially Sweden represent countries with national status higher 
than or at least equal to the United States, with a long history of amicable rela- 
tions and striking cultural similarities. India represents the countries recently 
emerged from colonial status, endowed with rich cultural histories, having little 
direct historical contact with the United States, and apprehensive of final com- 
mitment in the East-West struggle. And Mexico represents a strongly nationalist 
country with intimate, continuous contact with the United States, standing in 
mid-passage from an underdeveloped society to an urban, industrial one These 
differences in objective position among the nations are accompanied by sharp 
differences in the characteristic images which they hold of the United States. 

A word should be said about a further mechanical division of the volume. 
The initial sections are concerned with general national images as they are found 
in the home countries. In the wake of historical relations and self-perpetuating 
stereotypes images of the United States have developed which are largely trans- 
mitted through the media of mass communication. ‘The second half of the volume 
is composed of articles, paired by countries, which catalogue and analyze the 
images obtaining among foreign students who have studied at American univer- 
sities. The first article of each pair describes the images formed by students 
while they are still in residence in the United States, and the second presents the 
Images held by students who have returned to their home environment and have 
become reimmersed in their own culture and their own national viewpoint. 

Seven of the eight articles describing the attitudes of foreign students are 
based upon the results of studies sponsored by the Cross-Cultural Education Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council during the year 1952-53, and were 
made possible by grants from the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. ‘The article by Ruth and John Useem which 
discusses the images held by returned Indian students is based upon research 
conducted in India during the year 1952—53 under the sponsorship of the Hazen 
Foundation. Each of the studies was much broader in scope than might be in- 
dicated by these focused articles. They were primarily attuned to problems of 
adjustment and assessment of the educational benefits involved in cross-cultural 
education. More extensive monographs incorporating the full results of the studies 
are in preparation for publication elsewhere. In the case of the Social Science 
Research Council studies, more specialized research projects dealing with critical 
problem areas in cross-cultural education are now under way. 

We wish to thank Pendleton Herring and M. Brewster Smith of the Social 
Science Research Council, Cora DuBois of the Cross-Cultural Education Committee 
and the Institute for International Education, and Paul Braisted of the Hazen 
Foundation for assistance and direction in these studies. Special gratitude is 
owed to the late Wendell C. Bennett who, as chairman of the Cross-Cultural 
Education Committee, was primarily responsible for initiating and planning these 


studies. 
Ricuarp D. LAMBERT 


How Others See Us* 


By Wurm BUCHANAN 


O wad some Power the giftie gi’e us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion: ) 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ evn devotion! 


Rosert Burns, “To a Louse, on Seeing One 
on a Lady’s Bonnet at Church” 


VER since World War II the 

American family, worshiping at 
the altar of democracy, has been aware 
of covert glances and titterings from 
the rest of the congregation. Is our 
own devotion not inspiring our pew- 
mates as it should? Is it their irrever- 
ence? Or is something “Jousing up” 
our own appearance? 

Any discussion of this problem leads 
eventually to the use of the phrase 
“stereotype of Americans.” How do 
foreigners come by this stereotype? Is 
it accurate? Does it harm us? Can ‘it 
be altered? How? The concept of a 
stereotyve, though originating in the po- 
litical arena, has been taken over by 
the social psychologists for two decades 
and has been the subject of dozens of 
investigations. Some of them may help 
to answer these questions. 


Wauat Is A STEREOTYPE? 
Though the dweller in Plato’s cave 


had to construct his picture of reality . 


from shadows cast against the wall, the 
term “stereotype” to describe this proc- 
ess is a modern one, being derived by 


* The writer wishes to thank Mr. Jan Stapel, 
director of the Netherlands Institute of Public 
Opinion, for the use of original material gath- 
ered by that organization and also the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion for material 
gathered by Gallup affiliates in France and 
Italy. 


analogy from one of the processes in the 
production of newspapers for mass cir- 
culation. In the 1870’s a thin “stereo- 
type” plate was developed which could 
be sent through the mails, and the age 
of “boiler plate” was upon us. In 1877 
some 1,100 of America’s 1,400 daily pa- 
pers could put before their readers the 
same political cartoon more cheaply 
than they could write and set their own 
news. “Stereotype” began to have 
something more than a technical mean- 
ing. 

The figurative connotation of the 
word acquired its wide currency from 
Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion. Our 
political world, he said, is “out of reach, 
out of sight, out of mind.” Man is 
learning to “see with his mind” vast 
portions of the world with which he has 
had no personal experience.? His opin- 
ions must be “pieced together out of 
what others have reported and what he 
can imagine.” 5 

There are few occasions for personal 
interaction or intimate acquaintance be- 
tween the individuals long distances 
apart who are now vitally dependent on 
each other. Instead, “we notice a trait 
which marks a well-known type and fill 


1A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America (New York, 1947), pp. 117, 130. 

2 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York, 1922), p. 29. 

3 Ibid., p. 79. 
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in the rest by means of the stereotype 
we carry about in our heads. ... We 
are told about the world before we see 
i 

Of course, thinking in terms of types, 
classifying, and abstracting are inevi- 
table economies of time and thought. 
The danger is that when “we assume 
that the world is codified according to 
a code which we possess, we are likely 
to make our reports of what Is going on 
describe a world run by our code.” * 
Thus when the fixed stereotype governs 
perception, rather than being governed, 
corrected, and adjusted by it, our be- 
havior becomes disoriented from the 
real world around us. 

Lippmann’s striking description gave 
prominence to a concept which lent it- 
self well to experimentation. It bore on 
a problem of American life that was of 
particular concern to the social psy- 
chologist—-the presence of minority 
groups in the society and the necessity 
of accounting for and, hopefully, allevi- 
ating prejudice against them. 

The psychologists have generally con- 
sidered a stereotype as a special case 
under the more general classification of 
attitudes or frames of reference. It has 
been called an “intense and rigid atti- 
tude”; an “ethnic attitude” which is 
“relatively stable” and modifiable only 
through “traumatic personal experience, 
intensive re-education or major social 
change”; ® a “highly standardized per- 
ception of all members of a class of ob- 
jects or, especially, a class of people”; 7 
and a widespread “image or representa- 
tion” of a national or racial group “usu- 


4 Ibid, pp 89-90 

5 Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The 
Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New York, 
1947), p. 26. 

8 Eugene L. and Ruth E Hartley, Funda- 
mentals of Social Psychology (New York, 
1952), pp. 695-96 

T Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology 
(New York, 1950), p. 213. 


ally oversimplified in content and rela- 
tively unresponsive to objective facts.” ° 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


The existence of stereotypes was early 
demonstrated when subjects were con- 
fronted with a series of newspaper pho- 
tographs of a bootlegger, a Bolshevik, a 
financier, a senator, a labor leader, and 
others, and asked to match the scram- 
bled titles with the pictures. A group 
of students and a group of Grange mem- 
bers tended to associate the same pic- 
tures with the same titles. Although 
the matching got better-than-chance ac- 
curacy, an exception was a striking 
tendency to identify the Bolshevik 
(actually the Soviet minister to France) 
as an American senator because he 
sported a wing collar and a kempt Van- 
dyke beard.® 

The most useful experimental tech- 
nique has been the word-list method, in 
which subjects are given a list of adjec- 
tives or adjectival phrases and asked to 
say which of them best describe each of 
a-list of national or racial types. This 
has been done with college students and 
small groups, using long lists of 80 to 
100 words, and in mass surveys, using 
lists of 12 to 24 words. In the first 
such experiment, on Princeton students 
in the early 1930’s, there was a pro- 
nounced tendency to ascribe certain 
characteristics to certain groups: Ne- 


8 Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding (Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin 62, New York, 1950), 
p. 93, and David Krech and Richard S. 
Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Psy- 
chology (New York, 1948), p. 171. 

®For more complete summaries of this ex- 
periment and the others mentioned here, see 
the texts cited in notes 5 through 8 above, 
and also the following: R T. La Piere and 
P R Farnsworth, Social Psychology (New 
York, 1949), Chap XII; National Stereo- 
types and International Understanding (In- 
ternational Social Science Bulletin, Vol IU, 
No 3, Autumn 1951, Part I), pp. 497-590, 
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groes were “superstitious,” “lazy,” and 
“happy-go-lucky”; Germans, “scientifi- 
cally minded” and “industrious”; Jews, 
“shrewd” and “mercenary”; the Eng- 
lish, “sportsmanlike” and “intelligent”; 
Chinese, “superstitious” - and “sly”; 
Japanese, “intelligent,” “industrious,” 
and “progressive.” 

These tendencies wete confirmed in 
other experiments with students through- 
out the United States, and also by Brit- 
ish experimenters. Even Negro stu- 
dents were found to share the current 
stereotype of Negroes, though accentu- 
ating the attractive or neutral and de- 
emphasizing the unattractive character- 
istics. Japanese students showed a com- 
parable tendency. 


UNESCO inguiry 


By shortening the word lists, the Of- 
fice of Public Opinion Research adopted 
the technique to the mass survey, and 
in 1948 this procedure was utilized by 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization in an in- 
quiry into international tensions. A list 
of twelve adjectives was presented to a 
cross section of about a thousand persons 
in each of eight countries: Australia, 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United 
States. In all eight surveys respond- 
ents were asked which adjectives best 
described the Russian people, and in 
seven of these countries “domineering” 
was in first, second, or third place. In 
seven countries respondents were asked 
to describe the American people, and in 
six of these “practical” and “progres- 
sive” were among the first three adjec- 
tives chosen. In three countries re- 
spondents were asked to describe the 
Chinese people, and although fewer ad- 
jectives were selected, “hard-working” 
and “backward” were among the first 
three in each country. In two of the 
three surveys in which the French were 
described, “intelligent” and “conceited” 


were among the top three adjectives, 
and in two out of three the British 
were characterized as “intelligent” and 
“self-controlled.” *° 

These results indicate not only that 
stereotyping is a widely prevalent proc- 
ess, but that the content of most stereo- 
types is approximately the same through- 
out the Western world. Certain other 
generalizations about stereotyping may 
be made from these studies. 


Change 


While there seem to be certain stable 
elements in each stereotype, there are 
also some notable instances of change. 
Teachers who were running experiments 
on successive classes in the 1940’s noted 
that after Pearl Harbor the stereotypes 
of the Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
had altered for the worse. When the 
original classroom experiment of 1931 
was repeated on a similar group of 
Princeton undergraduates nineteen years 
later, they appeared to be more aware 
of the fallacy of stereotyping and less 
consentient in their stereotypes. 

The most striking instance of change 
is in the American public image of the 
Russians between 1942 and 1948. Of 
the twenty-four words on the list used 
by the OPOR in 1942 there were seven 
which reappeared on the UNESCO list 
in 1948. While differences in length and 
content of the lists may have had some 
influence on the results, they cannot ac- 
count for the obvious reversal of di- 
rection of the stereotype (table, p. 4).™ 

In view of these demonstrations that 
stereotypes do fluctuate, earlier defini- 


10 Full tabulations for all nations will be 
found in William Buchanan and Hadley Can- 
tril, How Nations See Each Otker (Urbana, 
Til, 1953), Chap. V, hereafter referred to as 
“the UNESCO survey.” 

11 It is apparent that in 1942 a third to a 
half of the American public had a favorable 
impression of the Russians How many would 
admit today that they held such views at that 
time? 
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CHANGE IN AMERICAN PUBLIC IMAGE OF THE 
Russians BETWEEN 1942 AND 1948 


1942 1948 


Per cent” Per cent 
Hard-working ..... . 61 49 
Intelligent.. . . . 16 12 
Practical .... 34 ap i 18 13 
Conceited.. .. ..... 3 28 
Cruel ue : 9 50 
Brave. @iedeaas ek oa 48 28 
Progressive.... . ...  «. 24 15 


tions which stressed the stability of 
stereotypes are being altered. 


Accuracy 


A question repeatedly raised is whether 
stereotypes correspond in whole or in 
any part with the ‘“facts”—whether 
they contain what has -been generally 
called a “kernel of truth.” 

In one sense, as Lippmann suggested, 
stereotypes must be incorrect, since 
they impose a typology upon a group 
of people which contains (as reason 
would tell us even if the anthropologists 
did not) a wide variety of individuals 
with diverse characteristics. Any stereo- 
type is incorrect in the sense that “all 
generalizations are false.” 

It is also agreed that stereotypes are 
erroneous to the extent that nonphysi- 
cal attributes assigned to any race or 
nation are considered hereditary, fixed, 
or immutable. : 

The question remains, however: Are 
there national norms of conduct, even 
though culturally transmitted and hence 
alterable in the long run, which distin- 
guish one nation from another? ‘The 
answer is not yet definitive: “The exist- 
ence of different personality norms for 
modern nations as wholes has not been 
established, and the development of ob- 
jective techniques which might be used 
for the study of national character has 
barely begun.” 13 

12 Ralph Linton, “The Concept of National 
Character,” in A. H. Stanton and S. E. Perry 


(Eds.), Personality and Political Crisis (Glen- 
coe, Dl., 1951), p. 144. 


In certain instances where objective 
standards of behavior were available, 
stereotypes of particular minority groups 
have been demonstrated to be quite 
false. One notable instance is the 
stereotype of “Armenians” held by resi- 
dents of a section of California where 
a group of first- and second-generation 
Armenian immigrants had settled. The 
prevalent stereotype was unfriendly, 
centering about the beliefs that Arme- 
nians were tricky in business dealings, 
had an inferior code of morality which 
frequently got them in trouble, and 
were parasites on the local community. 
A check of records showed, quite to the 
contrary, that their credit ratings were 
about average, that they were involved 
in only a fourth as many police court 
cases aS one would predict from their 
proportion in the population, and that 
they produced less than the expected 
number of hospital and social work 
case records. Certainly it is not safe to 
conclude that the mere existence of a 
commonly held image of a certain group 
or nationality is of #self evidence that 
the view is correct. 

American researchers have generally 
leaned in the direction of considering 
stereotypes as both false and dangerous. 
In the interests of alleviating interna- 
tional tensions or diminishing minority 
group prejudice, they may be excused 
for considering hostile stereotypes to 
be unsupported by fact until they are 
proved otherwise. Our present purpose 
is somewhat different. A leap to the 
conclusion that all images of Americans 
held abroad are foolish, fanciful, and 
unjustified by our own behavior might 
do us a real disservice. 


Direction 


“A pattern of stereotypes,” Lippmann 
said, “is not neutral.” It is rather 
“highly charged with ... feelings.” 7° 


18 Lippmann, op. cit., p. 96. 
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The eazliest experiments with students 
showed that peoples who were described 
in favarable terms (that is, in adjec- 
tives deemed by a panel of judges to 
represent desirable qualities) were those 
who were ranked highest in terms of 
preference for association. This rela- 


tionship between friendliness and stereo- _ 


types was demonstrated to exist for na- 
tions as well as individuals in the 
UNESCO survey. Where a large per- 
centage of the sample in one country 
picked a particular nation as the one 
toward which they were “most friendly,” 
this nation tended to be stereotyped in 
favorable terms. 


Genests 


The habit of making judgments about 
people or groups is formed in childhood, 
when judgments of friends, neighbors, 
and parents are accepted. Thus stereo- 
types are “culturally transmitted.” Ex- 
perimenters found the customary stereo- 
type of Negroes developing between the 
fourth and the eleventh grades. The 
first responses were hostile, but the de- 
scription was vague. Specific content 
items appeared later, negative qualities 
before positive ones. The stereotype 
seemed to “jell” at about age twelve. 
By high school the adult image was ap- 
proximated. 

Interviews with Swiss schoolchildren 
by Piaget and Weil are particularly re- 
vealinz, since they show how a child’s 
sense of his own nationality develops 
simultaneously with the attribution of 
different characteristics to other na- 
tionalities. Five-to-eight-year-olds ex- 
press preferences for one place or an- 
other according to their fancy of the 
moment: “I like Italy. It’s a nicer 
place than Switzerland . . . they have 
the loveliest cakes,” or “I like Switzer- 
land because it has such pretty houses.” 
Asked about the difference between peo- 
ples and countries they give such re- 
sponses as: “There isn’t a lake every- 


where. . . . People don’t all have the 
same voice and they don’t all wear the 
same pullovers.” Their picture of the 
world is still in terms of personal ex- 
perience: “Well, the Americans are 
stupid. If I ask them where the rue du 
Mont Blanc is, they can’t tell me.” 

At eight or nine years, the basis of 
nationality is still egocentric, but some- 
thing beyond the child’s immediate ex- 
perience is involved: “I like Switzerland 
because I was born there,” or “My 
mummy and daddy are Swiss, so I think 
Switzerland is a nice place.” 

During this intermediate stage stereo- 
types are forming with a vengeance. 
Their source is apparent in the follow- 
ing protocol: 


What do you think of the French, for 
instance? Do you like them or not? Try 
and tell me as much as possible. 

The French are not very serious, they 
don’t worry about anything, and it’s dirty 
there. 

And what do you think of the Ameri- 
cans? 

They’re ever so rich and clever. They’ve 
discovered the atom bomb. 

And what do you think of the Russians? 

They’re always wanting to make war... . 

Now look, how did you come to know áll 
you've told me? 

I don’t know ...TI’ve heard it.... 
That’s what people say. 


At twelve or thirteen years these 
starkly simple evaluations are replaced, 
at least for some children, with a genu- 
ine idea of “reciprocity.” “There are 
some very nice Swiss and some very 
nice French people; that doesn’t de- 
pend on the country. ... All people 
have their good points,” or “There are 
all types of people, intelligent and 
stupid, good and bad.” #4 


14 Jean Piaget and Anne-Marie Weil, “The 
Development in Children of the Idea of the 
Homeland and of Relations with Other Coun- 
tries,” Internationa! Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 3 (Autumn 1951), pp. 561-78. 
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Perceptual Basts 


Another recent experiment with chil- 
dren, one in which stereotypes were 
“artificially induced,” bears on the 
process of stereotype formation. 

The experiment involved four “friend- 
ship clubs” of little girls who met at a 
settlement house. Pairs of clubs were 
co-operating on benefit performances to 
buy themselves club sweaters. The ex- 
perimenters set the dress rehearsal of 
the co-operating “Gems” and “Daytons” 
on a meeting date of the “Melodies,” 
who were required, to their great dis- 
gust, to serve as an audience. A pitched 
battle ensued when “Dayton-Gems” ac- 
cused “Melodies” of sabotaging their 
performance and tried to eject them 


from the hall. Later all participants, 
including the “Melodies” partners, 
who were not involved, were asked to 


check the usual adjective lists. It is 
not surprising that the girls found their 
co-operators more trustworthy, helpful, 
careful, attentive, skillful, orderly, and 
clean than their competitors, and less 
headstrong, tricky, selfish, domineering, 
slovenly, and so forth. In addition, 
the tendency to make extreme judg- 
ments, favorable as well as unfavorable, 
was found to be much less pronounced 
in the case of co-operative than con- 
flictual interaction. Stereotypes of con- 
flicting groups were more distinct.” 

We cannot say of such induced stereo- 
types that they are “true,” for all four 
clubs were drawn from a homogeneous 
population and any differences in per- 
sonality would be due to chance. On 
the other hand, some of the adjectives 
selected may be said to describe with 
fair accuracy the behavior displayed in 
their relationships. 


15 Rosette Avigdor, “Etude expérimentale de 
la genèse des stéréotypes,” Cahiers interna- 
tionaux de sociologie, Vol. XIV (1953), pp. 
154-68. ; 


Source 


These experiments tell us something 
about how stereotypes appear and when 
they appear, but little of where the con- 
tent of national stereotypes originally 
came from. 

One source, obviously, is the folklore, 
whence came some of the ideas of the 
Swiss children. Content analyses have 
documented the recurrence of stereotype 
items in the mass media, especially in 
fiction. From Shylock to Stepin Fetchit, 
from Sam Weller to Hercule Poirot, 
stereotyped national, racial, and class 
types have drawn such ready applause 
that we must conclude that stereotyp- 
ing meets a psychological need, prob- 
ably that of ego inflation. 

In 1950 Graham culled a list of 
phrases used in British literature and 
the press to describe Americans, and 
asked English respondents to check the | 
most applicable. Phrases current be- 
fore 1860 were, on the whole, more 
popular than more recent ones, suggest- 
ing that “frequency of response depends 
chiefly on continued and consistent us- 
age over a long period of time.” 1° 


THe NATIONALISTIC BASIS FOR 
STEREOTYPES 


Deutsch proposes a functional defini- 
tion of nationality in terms of a “wide 
complementarity of social communica- 
tion .. . the ability to communicate 
more effectively, and over a wider range 
of subjects, with members of one large 
group than with outsiders.” 1 He sug- 
gests as one test of this cea ‘pre- 
dictability from introspection’’—the ex- 
tent to which you may predict another’s 


16 Milton D. Graham, “An Experiment in 
International Attitudes Research,” Interna- 
tional Social Science Bulletin, Vol 3, No. 3 
(Autumn 1952), pp. 525-39. 

if Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and So- 
cial Communication (New York, 1953), p. 71. 
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bebavior by “putting yourself in his 
place.” “Here is one of the most im- 
portant bases for the notion of a people, 
for that ‘consciousness of kind, of fa- 
miliarity and trust, which we have for 
people whom we understand, and whom 
we even understand to be like such ex- 
cellent people as ourselves.” 

This “predictability from introspec- 
tion” is based on “analogy of structured 
habits” and is thus superior to “out- 
side” observation of behavior of for- 
eigners in only a limited range of situa- 
tions, even though these observations, 
as in the case of an experienced diplo- 
matic observer, may have extended over 
a long period of time.** 

It may-be suggested that the absence 
of this “predictability from introspec- 
tion”—the failure to really understand 
the motivations of foreigners—is what 
makes stereotypes so attractive. Lack- 
ing the opportunity to communicate fre- 
quently over a wide range of subjects, 
we cannot “put ourselves in their place.” 
We may do one of two things: dismiss 
them as “unpredictable” or find a satis- 
factory explanation for their behavior 
in the attribution to them of certain 
characteristics. “They behave in this 
unexpected fashion,” we might say, “be- 
cause they are a sly, treacherous people.” 

Stereotypes or images of another peo- 
ple, then, appear to have two compo- 
nents. The first of these may be called 
the “preconception,” since it is based 
on second-hand material lying about 
in the literature and folk culture and 
would exist even if the individual never 
saw one of these people in the flesh and 
never had to reach any conclusions 
about them on his own. The holder 
begins to form this image in childhood 
as he learns what his own nationality 
means and why his kind of people are 
superior to others. For they always 
are superior—no studies have recorded 


18 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 


a more flattering picture of the out- 
than the in-group. 

The second component of the image 
we may call “perception.” This is what 
gives it purpose. “To bridge the gap 
between his inability to make accurate 
predictions of the behavior of others 
and the necessity for his doing so, the 
modern individual commonly resorts to 
stereotyping.” 1° ‘This component is in- 
troduced as the individual tries to or- 
ganize the incomprehensible, unpredict- 
able behavior of foreigners—particularly 
those actions which he thinks may af- 
fect him personally—into a comprehen- 
sible, predictable whole. Under condi- 
tions of great stress—in wartime, for 
example—this process can lead to great 
alteration in national stereotypes. This 
perceptual part of the operation may be 
just as biased as the preconceptual if 
the observations embodied in the stereo- 
type happen to be irrelevant to the use 
that is made of it, as, for example, 
when a Frenchman assumes that the 
Congress of the United States will act 
like a group of GI’s or tourists in the 
Louvre.*° 


INFLUENCE OF STEREOTYPES 


Some psychologists have concluded 
that unfavorable stereotypes may pre- 
dispose a people toward hostility, and 


18 La Piere and Farnsworth, op. cit. supra 
(note 9), p» 204. 

20 The “stereotype” concept seems some- 
times to have been confined to the first—the 
preconceptual—component. This leaves it 
more or less static, random, and purposeless. 
We must account for the fact that stereotypes 
have direction; that both content and direc- 
tion do change, and with apparent cause; 
and that some potential, content items He 
sterile while others reproduce and multiply. 
By making “stereotype” roughly synonymous 
with “generalized image” we avoid making it 
“bad” or incorrect by definition. Since the 
word-list technique brings out a great deal 
more than the first component, we also bring 
the definition more in line with “what the 
test measures.” 
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thus become a contributing cause to- 
ward strained diplomatic relations. The 
evidence collected here suggests instead 
that unfavorable stereotypes are symp- 
tomatic rather than causal. Confronted 
with inexplicable and hence presumably 
malevolent behavior on the part of an- 
other nation, observers then organize 
the latent elements in their cultural 
surroundings into a lifelike, believable 
picture of an inherently “bad” people— 
the sort of people who could behave 
just this way. 

Stereotypes are probably more dan- 
gerous, both to holder and to object, 
because they may lead to irrational ac- 
tion, to measures which might never be 
taken if the actors thought through their 
implications rather than acting on a 
plausible oversimplification. For ex- 
ample, it has been suggested that if 
Hitler and his advisers had not been 
infused with ideas of the “decadence” 
of the British and the “internal weak- 
ness” of the Russians, he might never 
have risked a two-front war. An ex- 
ample closer home concerns our own 
conduct of the war in the Pacific. 
Leighton tells how statistical analyses 
‘of prisoner-of-war interviews and con- 
fiscated diaries indicated to his branch 
of the Office of War Information that 
Japanese home-front morale was weak 
enough in May 1945 to make surrender 
a real possibility.2* This analysis con- 
flicted with the stereotype, then preva- 
lent among public and policy makers as 
well, that the Japanese “people” were 
fanatics who would not surrender. The 
current estimate was that the war would 
last until 1946 at least. This stereo- 
type, we may recall, was not entirely 


21 See Otto Klineberg, “The Scientific Study 
of National Stereotypes,” International Social 
Science Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3 (Autumn 1951), 
p. 505. s 

22 Alexander H. Leighton, Human Relations 
in a Changing World (New York, 1949), 
Chap. VII 


fanciful, but was based on the “evi- 
dence” of kamikaze pilots and banzai - 
charges. 

This view of the situation actually 
was not abandoned until after Hiro- 
shima. Had it been revised earlier, that 
fateful event might never have occurred. 
Had it not been revised at all, the war 
might well have continued until inva- 
sion and attrition on the mainland had 
pulverized Japan. In this not inconceiv- 
able event, the stereotype of the Japa- 
nese people would have been “proved” 
correct—a “self-fulfilling prophecy.” 

The iniluence of stereotypes is ordi- 
narily less dramatic. Graham found, 
for example, that the fusion of reactions 
to Americans known personally or casu- 
ally encountered in the streets with re- 
actions to policies of the United States 
government led to such composite sim- 
plifications as “the GI’s were generous, 
the Americans have a Yankee shrewd- 
ness, therefore the Marshall plan arose 
from mixed motivations of generosity 
and self-interest.” * 

Individual perception has been shown 
to be an extremely complex process. 
What we see is to such a large extent 
what we want to see, what we expect to 
see, or what we are used to seeing that 
under certain conditions experimental 
subjects “see” very strange things in- 
deed. They cannot tell whether they 
are looking into a square or a very lop- 
sided room. They “see” walls where 
there are no walls. They “see” their 
friends expand or contract before their 
eyes.** “National perception,” which is 
the basis for governmental action, in- 
volves the synthesis of a great many in- 
dividual perceptions of complicated and 
distant events, so there is no cause for 
surprise when it is even more distorted. 


23 Graham, op. cit. supra (note 16), p. 539. 
34 See F, P, Kilpatrick (Ed), Human Be- 
havior from the Transactional Point of View 


-(Hanover, N. H, 1952). 
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TABLE 1—ImMaGes OF AMERICANS, RUSSIANS, AND DutcH AS REVEALED BY SURVEYS BY 
NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION ® 


From the list of words on this card, which seems to you to describe the American people 
best? Select as many as you wish, and call off the letters and words that go with them. If 
you have no particular feelings one way or the other, just say so. 

Now go over the list again and select the words you think best describe the Russian ‘people. 

And now select the words that best describe the Dutch people. 








AMERICANS RUSSIANS 
Ad- Ad- 
1954 | justed | Dif, | 1948 | 1954 |justed 
19545 1954b 
% | % P| % | % 
A. Hard-working.| 49; 40 44 | —5] 36] 29 36 +4 
B. Intelligent.. .| 33] 26 29 | —4 8 5 6 — 6 
C. Practical... es 61; 56 62 | +1 6 4 5 + 1 
D. Conceited..... '15 16 18 | +3] 10 8 10 — 2 
E. Generous 40] 29 32 | —8 3 2 2 +3 
Fi CRUEL ie iei Yous 2 2 2 O, 53] 46 57 tl 
G. Backward. Í 1 1 0; 43| 32 39 0 
H. Brave... .... 25 23 25 Q| 21 13 16 0 
I. Self-controlled | 16; 15 17 | +1 3 5 6 — 6 
J. Domineering .| 16 18 20 14-41 50) 45 55 — i 
K. Progressive.. | 571 58| 6411+47] 15) 10 12 +10 
L. Peace-loving..| 40] 37 41 | +1 6 7 9 — 4 
(Total percentage 
traits)... ....) 355 | 321 | 355 254 | 206 | 254 
Cannot charac- 
terize... ..... 10 9 13 17 
Number in sample | 942 | 1262 942 | 1262 
Adjustment: 1954 
percentage mul- 
tiplied by: 1.11 1.23 


a Source of 1948 figures, UNESCO survey cited above; of 1954 figures, NIPO survey of late 
January 1954. 

b The adjustment increases the percentage selecting each adjective by a constant proportion 
(the “adjustment factor” given in the last line) in order to bring the “total percentage traits” 
up to the 1948 level. This makes possible comparisons of the relative strength of each ad- 
jective, holding constant the over-all tendency for respondents in 1954 to select fewer adjectives. 


“peace-loving.” Unfavorable adjectives 


THE IMAGE oF AMERICA: CONTENT selected were “conceited,” applied by 


AND CHANGE 


The image of America revealed in the 
UNESCO survey of 1948 is generally 
favorable. We were considered “prac- 
tical” and “progressive” by most Eu- 
ropeans. “Generous,” “hard-working,” 
and “intelligent” were midway down the 
list. Favorable adjectives which were 
not applied to Americans were “brave,” 
“self-controlled,” and, significantly, 


Australians and British, and ‘“domi- 
neering” by the French. “Cruel” and 
“backward” were seldom selected. By 
contrast, the Russians were generally 
considered “domineering,” “cruel,” 
“hard-working,” and “backward.” 
Other important components of the 
stereotype which were not represented 
on this list of twelve adjectives, of 
course, could not be elicited. Graham, 


- 
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for example, found in England that 
“friendly,” “informal,” “enterprising,” 
and “gregarious” were among the favor- 
able adjectives most frequently chosen, 
and “cocksure” and “noisy” among the 
unfavorable. A study of European 
leaders at the same period by a some- 
what different method also disclosed a 
generally favorable climate of opinion, 
accompanied by a few widespread views 
which complicated relations: Americans 
were “too materialistic,’ they were 
“guilty of persecuting the Negroes,” and 
United States policy was “too change- 
able” and “dominated by Wall 
Street.” 3 

These findings do not differ in sub- 
stance from the more specific and de- 
tailed reports of correspondents and ob- 
servers, visiting students and travelers. 
What such mass surveys lack in com- 
pleteness they make up in perspective. 
They evaluate the strength of different 
viewpoints. They indicate which of 
two conflicting content items is nu- 
merically stronger. They reach the in- 
articulate and inaccessible people and 
give numerically proportionate weight 
to their ideas, however sketchy or un- 
informed. Most important, they per- 
mit comparisons of countries, as in the 
. UNESCO survey, and accurate evalua- 
tions of change over a period of time 

The Netherlands Institute of Public 
Opinion pioneered in demonstrating the 
utility of this technique for trend studies 
‘early in 1954 when it repeated verbatim 
the UNESCO question of 1948. The 
Dutch impression of Americans is given 
in Table 1, along with comparable 
stereotypes of the Russians and the 
Dutch themselves.” An adjusted figure 


25 Common Council for American Unity, 
European Beliefs Regarding the United States 
(New York, 1949) 

26 The tendency to apply to one’s own coun- 
trymen the favorable adjectives and attribute 
the unfavorable ones to others is not confined 
to the Dutch. AN nations surveyed in 1948 


which allows for the smaller total re- 
sponse in 1954 is used in computing the 
change over time.?* i 

All in all, the Dutch image of Ameri- 
cans has changed very little during the 
intervening five years. Americans are 
somewhat less likely to be regarded as 
“generous’—a change probably not un- 
related to American policy. We are 
somewhat more likely to be considered 
“progressive,” but this change may be 
appraised at less than face value, since 
the image of the Dutch altered in the 
same direction. 

Recent surveys made by other Gallup 
affiliates show that the stereotype of 
Americans in France and Italy is also 
about the same as it was in 1948.78 We 
are less likely to be called “generous” 
in France. On the other hand, “domi- 
neering,” which had pulled an unusu- 
ally high percentage in France in 1948, 
had dropped to the level of other coun- 
tries. The French were more likely to 
consider Americans “peace-loving” in 
1954 than in 1948. If, as seems rea- 
sonable, this change Eas occurred be- - 
cause the French are now themselves 
directly involved in the East-West con- 
flict, it would be an interesting instance 
of the American stereotype altering be- 
cause of French behavior. The Italian 
survey showed an image of the Ameri- 
can people that was considerably more 
favorable than the public estimate of 
United States diplomacy.” 


showed the same proclivity—-Americans worst 


of all. 

27 Differences of more than 4 per cent from 
1948 to 1952 are statistically significant at 
the 1 in 20 level. 

28 See Bollettino della DOXA, Vol 8, No 
3-4 (Milan, February 15, 1954), p. 21 The 
French and Italian findings are based on lists 
which were not the same in 1948 and 1952, 
and adjustments simular to that in the Dutch 
survey were made to allow for this. Hence 
these conclusions should be taken as indicative 
rather than definitive The actual percentages 
are not given here for lack of space 
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Some IMPLICATIONS 


Americans often wring their hands 
about the “misunderstanding” of our 
character and motives that exists abroad. 
Do the data marshaled here suggest 
anything we might do to change or im- 
prove these stereotypes? 

To the writer they do, but it must be 
made clear that these are his own inter- 
pretations, and not the only interpreta- 
tions that may be made from the data. 

First of all, we might hold the consol- 
ing thought that stereotypes of Ameri- 
cans, as of all foreigners, exist and will 
continue to exist, for the simple reason 
that they are foreign, and hence un- 
predictable. In this connection, we 
might remember that the image of 
Americans, in Europe at least, was a 
rather favorable one just after the war, 
and that, though it has not improved 
substantially since then, it certainly 
has not deteriorated a great deal. 

Second, it appears that the image it- 
self, and the minor changes it has un- 
dergone, are to some extent related to 
our own behavior. Our actions, far 
more than our words, will serve to sus- 
tain this favorable impression. For ex- 
ample, though we know in our hearts 
we are not really a conceited people, we 
might examine our own behavior for 
reasons why we might appear conceited 
to others. 

Third, we might expend a little more 
effort to determine, in quality and 
quantity, just what these foreign im- 
ages are, how widespread they are, and 
what effect they actually do have on 
international affairs. 

Fourth, we might bend our efforts to- 
ward making the stereotypes not neces- 


sarily more favorable but more realistic. 
This can be done over the long haul 
by increasing the opportunities for com- 
munication and common action, by 
Americans in concert with others. In 
focusing on the “mass media of com- 
munication,” we often fail to take ad- 
vantage of the “mass media of trans- 
portation” which make possible mutual 
association in. a great variety of en- 
deavors, not only political but economic, 
recreational, medical, educational, so- 
cial, philanthropic, agricultural, and 
commercial. ‘Personal contact in a 
wide variety of circumstances might 
better enable others to “put themselves 
in our place,” and to see us as we are. 

Fifth, for the millions here and abroad 
who still could not participate person- 
ally in such interaction, we might try 
to keep the channels for second-hand 
communication as clear as possible. 
Provisions for foreign observers to 
travel in America widely and report 
what they see, good or bad, in their 
own fashion, would at least tend to 
counteract sweeping generalizations and 
oversimplified images of Americans. 

Finally, since the image of Americans 
appears to stem in part from the actions 
of the United States government, we 
might try to conduct these relations as 
straightforwardly as possible, so that 
our policies, even when they must be 
unpalatable abroad, could at least be 
consistent and predictable. Explaining 
the internal political basis for certain 
otherwise inexplicable actions might al- 
lay some unnecessary apprehensions. 

Like the lady in front of Burns, we 
may have attracted too much attention 
to our hat and ovr devoutness, and dis- 
tracted it from the sermon. 
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How Americans See Themselves: Studies of American 
National Character 


By Reve, DENNEY 


NE way of approaching the topic 
broached in the title is to sur- 
vey the “national character” studies of 
Americans, by Americans, of recent 
years. 
Clearly, this is not the only way to 
answer the question. It limits our an- 
swers to those given by specialized stu- 
dents of “national character”—and these 
compose only one among many of the 
groups that have something to say about 
how Americans see themselves. More- 
over, since the concept of “national 
character” is beset by technicalities of 
definition, the answers will be framed 
generally in some highly conceptualized 
view of social structure and culture. 
They will not necessarily be the answers 
that might occur to a majority of edu- 
cated Americans. They will certainly 
not be expressed in quite the same lan- 
guage that such a group might use. 

There are other limitations on this 
discussion. Not all students of how 
Americans see themselves are satisfied 
with the “national character” approach. 
Why they are not satisfied tends to 
emerge only after a close look at what 
national-character analysis claims to be 
getting at. Therefore, such a look is a 
necessary part of this paper. This leads 
immediately to recognition of the di- 
versity of viewpoints in the field. 

We can begin by asking whether ob- 
servers of the American national char- 
acter agree with each other in ascrib- 
ing certain traits to that character. 
They do. A variety of specialists, de- 
spite their differences in aims and meth- 
ods, arrive at overlapping conclusions. 
At first sight, the overlaps may be not 
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at all obvious. In the “learned behav- 
jor” of Americans—call it their na- 
tional character—-Mead1 has found a 
tendency toward watchful waiting; 
Benedict? a high capacity for the 
moralization of industrial rationality; 
Adorno and Frenkel-Brunswik ® a tend- 
ency toward political dependence on 
large power structures; Erikson‘ an 
insistence on adolescent plasticity; 
Ruesch (and the British-born Bate- 
son) ® a tendency toward the collec- 
tivization of intimate aspects of life; 
and Riesman® a long-range tendency 
for moral sanctions to migrate from 
origins in parents to origins within the 
social organization of people of one’s 
own age. ‘These sampled conclusions 
do not entirely overlap. In some cases 
they quite disagree. What is more, it 


1 Margaret Mead, dnd Keep Your Powder 
Dry, New York: Wiliax Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1943. 

2 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, 

ST. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, 
The Authoritarian Personality, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 

4Erik H. Erikson, Children and Society, 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1950. 

5 Jurgen ‘Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, 
Communication: The Social Matrix of Psy- 
chiatry, New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1951. See also other papers by Bateson 
as listed in the bibliography of The Study of 
Culture at a Distance, infra, note 9 

e David Riesman, with Reuel Denney and 
Nathan Glazer, The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950. 
For further remarks by Riesman on Ameri- 
can character and culture, see his Individual- 
ism Reconsidered, Glencoe, Ul: The Free 
Press, 1954. ; 
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is clear that some of the ascribed traits 
might also be true, to a greater or lesser 
degree, of the character of other na- 
tionals; and therefore not distinctively 
American. Nevertheless, there are some 
grounds for agreement on traits (1) 
seen in Americans by most of the ob- 
servers and (2) seen by the observers 
as more characteristic of Americans 
than foreigners. 

As we read our sociological students 
of American character, they appear to 
agree that American character is (1) 
much engaged by the need to internal- 
ize the human meaning of industrialism, 
(2) organized in such a way that ado- 
lescence is more of a crisis in the life 
cycle than in many other cultures, (3) 
concerned with ambiguity of sexual roles 
arising from the industrialization of 
women, and (4) engaged in playing out 
some sort of this-worldly mysticism 
that resembles, but is not the same as, 
the moral materialism of early British 
industrialism. That is to say, the 
American character is historically unique 
in the way in which it disposes its atti- 
tudes about male and female, work and 
play, youth and age. If one asks 
whether these conclusions answer the 
question “How do most Americans see 
themselves?” the answer is that they do 
not. The point of most of our con- 
temporary researches of this sort is that 
national character is what makes na- 
tionals see themselves as they think 
they are. Presumably, it takes time for 
scholarly appraisals of national char- 
acter to acquire popularization, and 
thus domesticate themselves in a na- 
tional belief system. 

The term “national character,” of 
course, contains semantic hazards that 
easily stimulate basic questions from 
literate Americans not sure of the scope 
of the term. 

The specialist finds it easy to respond, 
up to a point, to many such questions. 
National character he defines as some- 
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thing quite different from, though re- 
lated to, moral character. Character 
appears én attitudes, but is not fully re- 
vealed by attitudes. Conclusions about 
national character may be documented 
by references to the assertion that such 
and such a child-rearing practice ap- 
pears to be national in its scope and 
differential in its effects. National char- 
acter, he says, is subject to ambiguous 
definition. The term can refer to group 
traits A, B, and C, which everyone has 
some share of, though not equally. It 
can refer to the preponderance of types 
A, B, and C im the population, types 
not universal, but statistically notice- 
able. It can refer to norms of char- 
acter toward which all nationals feel 
themselves drawn, no matter how vari- 
ous their success in modeling them- 
selves on these norms. The specialist 
is likely to add that while it is impor- 
tant to understand these distinctions, it 
is stultifying to overwork them. 

There is, of course, a great variety of 
traditions in American writing on the 
American national character. There is 
no space in this discussion for the ap- 
proaches suggested by observers earlier 
than 1900. It is sufficient to say that 
many of the sharpest formulations of 
these years either came from foreign 
observers or were based on American 
self-analytical reactions to the remarks 
of foreign observers. It is possible to 
speak here only of the self-observation 
that began at about the time of Ameri- 
ca’s intensified contacts with other na- 
tionals during and after World War I. 
Again, there is no room here to report 
the weathermen, medical men, journal- 
ists, politicians, advertisers, publicists, 
professors of history, and many other 
professionals who have had their say 
on American national character—even 
though their intuitions or phrases have 
often suggested to workers in the be- 
havioral sciences the direction in which 
to look. 
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‘ASSUMPTIONS OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER STUDIES 


By far the most useful history of re- 
cent interest in national character stud- 
ies on the part of behavioral sciences is 
by Margaret Mead, in her essay “The 
Study of National Character.” She 
shows there how World War II stimu- 
lated policy makers of the United States 
to study more concretely than they had 
ever been studied before the contrasts 
that appear to distinguish American na- 
tional character from that of others. 
What is more to the point for this dis- 
cussion is her lucid summary of the ap- 
proaches. Some writers, as she shows, 
have emphasized the impact of Ameri- 
can child-rearing expectations and prac- 
tices on the adult—to be especially 
noted here are Kardiner, Gorer, and 
Erikson. Others have emphasized the 
subordination of national “character” 
to a general pattern of culture—a pat- 
tern in which only some of the results 
are characterological: such a student is 
Ruth Benedict. Benedict’s remarks on 
American character tend to emphasize 
the selectivity of American culture in 
giving preferential nurture to certain 
psychological types and certain atti- 
tudes toward life. 

Still other approaches employed in 
recent years put other questions and 
get other answers. British-born anthro- 
pologist Bateson’s emphasis on the 
types of social interaction between roles 
and individuals in the culture comes 
close to being a “structural” rather 
_than a “characterological” approach. 
Yet it yields most promising formula- 


tions for getting at differences, for ex- 


TIn Daniel Lerner and Harold Lasswell 
(Eds), The Policy Sciences, Stanford, Calif : 
Stanford University Press, 1951; a Hoover In- 
stitute Study. See also Ralph Linton, The 
Cultural Background of Personality, New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1945; Abram 
Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 


ample, between the tones of British and 
American child-parent relationships. In 
reviewing these and other angles of at- 
tack, Miss Mead suggests that there are 
three general methods at work. One 
approach emphasizes the study of the 
patterns of culture in two or more cul- 
tures that have had similar historical 
experiences but appear to display dif- 
ferences in patterning. Another em- 
phasizes the relation between the mo- 
tivations imparted to the child and the 
rest of the culture. A third emphasizes 
the study of key “role-relationships” in 
the culture. It might well be asked 
by some readers whether all of these 
are studies of “national character”; or 
whether some of them are studies chiefly 
in noncharacterological variables in so- 
clal organization. 

To return to the definition offered 
earlier in these remarks, it will be as- 
sumed here that “national character,” 
whatever it may mean in a wider sense, 
denotes specifically the total “learned 
behavior” of the people who are the ob- 
ject of its study. To speak of national 
“character” in these terms may mean, 
as the British psychologist Ginsberg 
said, to speak either of (1) common 
traits generally distributed or (2) rec- 
ognizable patterns of behavior in the 
group as a whole—or to speak of both 
at the same time. In this paper, as in 
The Lonely Crowd, the attempt will be 
made to hew closer to the first defini- 
tion. While it is conceded that data 
about “culture pattern” and “social 
structure” are indispensable in discus- 
ing “character,” “character” itself is 
taken as a unique variable. This po- 
sition is clearly dependent on three im- 
portant assumptions. 

The first assumption is that we are 
not talking about constitutional pefson- 
ality types, nor about their national dis- 
tribution. To be able to talk about 
the presence or absence of given per- 
sonality types—whether one uses ty- 
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pologies suggested by Freud, Jung, 
Adler, or others—is nevertheless indis- 
pensable to the task. It is the neces- 
sary condition for discriminating these 
relatively “unlearned” aspects of the 
person from his “learned” or charac- 
terological aspects. The second as- 
sumptior is that a certain homogeneity 
over space and time can be found in 
the learned behavior of the nationals of 
a given country. Oceans of ink have 
been spilled over the shape and degree 
of that homogeneity. The position 
taken here is that such homogeneity 
need not add up to very much to make 
its point. National character is not 
studied with the hope of proving vast 
difference between the nationals of coun- 
tries A and B; it is undertaken with 
the hope of finding (or conscientiously 
not finding) marginal differences be- 
tween many, perhaps most, of the na- 
tionals of countries A and B. The third 
assumption is that this “certain homo- 
geneity” is composed of actualities that 
cannot be exhaustively explained by ref- 
erence tc noncharacterological concepts 
of the scciety such as social structure, 
culture, world view, and so on. 

It should be noticed that we possess 
a most coherent statement of the ap- 
proach that emphasizes the distribution 
of certain types of “personality” in the 
society, in Ralph Linton’s essay on 
“The Concept of National Character.” 8 
Linton makes it clear, in this paper, 
that he and Kardiner, in their co-opera- 
tive investigations, distinguish between 
the “total personality” of an individual 
and what they call his “basic person- 
ality.” It is the latter term that they 
use to denote the general coherence of 
personality throughout cultural types, 


8 In Alfred H. Stanton and Stewart E Perry 
(Eds.), Personality and Political Crisis, Glen- 
coe, IN: The Free Press, 1951. Compare the 
approach of Margaret Mead, in articles listed 
in the bibliography of The Study of Culture 
ai a Distance, infra, note 9. 
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or a whole culture, which can also bear 
the name “national character.” This 
approach, like all the others, tends to 
turn up data that are best expressed in 
its own vocabulary. This itself makes 
more clear truisms which should be al- 
most glaringly obvious by this point. 
The terms “the individual” and “the so- 
ciety” are complementary terms; either 
of the two tends to get defined in terms 
of the other; national-character studies 
can be discriminated from each other in 
terms of the way they manipulate em- . 
phasis on one complementary term or 
the other, in their vocabulary. 


AMERICAN CHARACTER AND. 
INDUSTRIALISM 


If we think of the research position 
having been stated in this way, we 
might imagine that “the American be- 
ing studied” might rejoin as follows: 
“I am quite aware, from my reading of 
the newspaper, radio listening, tele- 
vision viewing, and so on, that Ameri- 
can character seems disposed toward dis- 
tinctive definitions of male and female, 
work and play, youth and age. In 
fact, my everyday experience, matched 
against whatever I can learn about non- 
Americans, makes me sure that this is 
so. What more is it that you have 
found out that I do not know?” 

The answer might run along the fol- 
lowing lines. All of us, as Americans, 
accept the machine so readily that we 
do not realize the unique qualities of 
our historic encounter with it. We 
were the first nation for whom the 
machine did not mean an accumula- 
tion of new amounts of that oldest of | 
miseries: overwork on top of under- 
nourishment. We have paid for this 
triumph by meeting the machine at a 
higher and different level of encounter. 
It did not differentiate us into “power- 
ful” and “powerless”; it conformed us 
into the “powerful-powerless.” A strain 
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of anxiety about industrialization is in- 
volved in our anxiety about conformism 
in all social levels of the United States, 
among both men and women, among 
both young and old. The basic im- 
agery of this point is amply demon- 
strated, I think, in Rhoda Métraux’s 
study ® of the interchangeability of 
terms used to describe the human being 
and the machine in the United States. 
It could be documented further by a 
study of advertising imagery, with the 
man-shaped machines of Artzybasheff 
- at one end of the scale of hybrids and 
the Absorbine Jr. puppet-man at an- 
other end. 

Of course, this means a variety of 
things. It means that the American 
winces if he sees a man doing a ma- 
chine’s work—as when he sees a Chi- 
cago Negro hand-shoveling coal for 
lack of a portable conveyor belt. It 
means also, at the other extreme of 
viewpoint and the business cycle, that 
the American sometimes winces if he 
sees a machine doing a man’s work. 
This is true of some business executives 
who visit Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and see computers making 
some of the kinds of decisions that they 
have been accustomed to make. It 
means that some machines are out- 
moded while those who know no other 
way of making a living than tending 
them are still alive and in need of jobs. 
And it means that some kinds of jobs 
and workers are suddenly ennobled by 
new machine applications—as When the 
street sweeper rises to glory by being 
presented with the wheel of a $15,000 
automatic machine as fine as the ones 
that labor aristocrats like “cat skin- 
ners” use. In a country where children 
are as a matter of course trained by 


9 Rhoda Métraux, “Resonance in Imagery,” 
in Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux (Eds.), 
The Study of Culture at a Distance (Chicago- 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp 3483- 
64. 


science fiction to use machines that have 
not yet been invented, many of the 
sixty million work force live at the edge 
of-a technology which is destroying 
their occupational role by building 
their skills into machines. 

If this seems a long cry from conclu- 
sions about the American character ar- 
rived at by the specialists I have men- 
tioned, let us look more closely. Erik- 
son has made the point that the 
American male is strenuously taught to 
“leave home.” He adds the point that 
a little boy’s play with machines (Huck 
Finn’s fantasy of being a steamboat 
captain) is a part of this process. Both 
Max Weber,?° a German observer, and 
Ruth Benedict have made the point that 
the American’s high capacity for the 
moralization of the Puritan ethos and 
industrial teamwork is connected with 
his belief in the ultimate “rightness” of 
rapid capital formation. Mead’s study 
of the strain of watchful waiting and 
calculated risk-taking in the American 
is at least related to the domination in 
our public imagery of mechanical meta- 
phors. Gorer,™ a British observer, has 
made the point that the machines, serv- 
ices, and products of the market tend 
to acquire a symbolic aura in which 
biological and mechanical function are 
overlaid. Riesman has concluded about 
American child rearing that it teaches 
children, in effect, to regard themselves 
as interchangeable parts of a social 
process, as commodities possessing some 
of the “substitutability’-—and ‘“mar- 
ginal differentiation”—of goods in ex- 
change. ‘This, to be sure, was part of 
a wider view which saw American char- 
acter today as a reflex not merely to 


‘industrialism but to industrial abun- 


dance. 


10See H H Gerth and C Wright Mills, 
From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 

11 Geoffrey Gorer, The American People, 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1948. 
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AGE GRADING AND CHARACTER 
IN AMERICA 


When F. Scott Fitzgerald said that 
“there are no second acts in American 
lives,” he was probably referring to a 
schema like this: Act One, Adoles- 
cence; Act Three, Success or Failure. 
The European drama might be sum- 
marized as Act One, Youth; Act Two, 
Success or Failure; Act Three, Gravy 
or Regrets. As for this emphasis in 
America on youth—or else, a good deal 
of anthropological attention has been 
paid to the question of whether the so- 
called storminess of American adoles- 
cence is unique. It has been argued 
by so good an authority as Margaret 
Mead that, in effect, the American 
adolescent is stunned by the miseries 
of the American sexual system, both in 
fact and in prospect. This may be 
true. 
tray surprise that their parents have 
any guts left in them at all and this 
may be an unconscious tribute to what 
they imagine to be supertoughness on 
the part of their parents in surviving a 
life experience with the American love 
and money game. On the other hand, 
successive generations of American ado- 
Jescents have a way of palming them- 
selves off as cool in comparison to their 
parents, and thus induce in the older 
generation the suspicion that if they 
were stormy, they were fools. 

The argument is, generally, that while 
many other cultures make puberty crisis 
a crisis, Americans know how to make 
it a nightmare. It is argued that class 
aspects of the public school and social 
mobility system, neurotic patterns in 
the American middle-class family, the 
prospective industrialization of adoles- 
cent women, the feminine protest 
mother, and a variety of other factors 
add up to a conscientious pursuit of 
unhappiness where adolescent life is 


American adolescents tend to be-_ 
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concerned. Talcott Parsons,” for ex- 
ample, has shown that the American 
girl starts, in her early years, with a 
high sense of identity and then is 
forced to forsake some of the identity 
and its status; while, on the other 
hand, the boy starts with a very 
vaguely defined sense of himself and 
then comes into a large, sudden wind- 
fall of prestige when he puts on long 
pants and becomes defined as a pro- 
spective free agent and all-round-doer. 
Again, it has been effectively argued 
that the ambiguity of social and oc- 
cupational roles in prospect for adoles- 
cents in a society that keeps them out 
of the labor market for a long time, is 
influential. « 

Without being sure how this all adds 
up, it is possible for a student of Ameri- 
can character to say, as he usually does, 
that the American is more American in 
his adolescence than at any other time 
in his life. Another way of saying this 
is to say that in later life the American 
is most American when he shows traces 
of an adolescence not left behind. 

To this observer, most theories place 
perhaps too much importance on insti- 
tutional details. The observers of ado- 
lescence are, after all, the nonadoles- 
cents. The age pyramid shows that 
there have been more and more of 
these, living to riper and riper years, 
for the last couple of generations. Tak- 
ing along with this the consideration 
that most youths seem in retrospect 
misspent, there have been more and 
more people to think.more and more 
about it this way than ever before. 
This sets up a communication pressure 
in which it is unlikely that any youth 
will claim to be happy while he stands 
a chance of getting something out of 


12 Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. 7 (October 
1942), pp. 604-16. 
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appearing to be unhappy. The audi- 
ence is too good to resist. 

If one is tempted to ask what this 
has to do with national character, then 
the answer might be given in somewhat 
the following terms. National character, 
by most of the definitions we have con- 
sidered, sees people of different cultures 


_ as structuring their life expectations, 


and their age-graded attitudes, in dis- 
tinctive ways. Some of these traits 
might best be studied by acquiring 
greater knowledge of how the age and 
kinship system works. Some might 
best be studied by viewing them as 
aspects of ideology, rather than behav- 
ior in response to social structure. In 
either of these cases, one could neglect 
character as a dynamic variable up to 
a certain point. In the last analysis, 
however, the student of national char- 
acter would insist that the expectations 
spoken of here do not exist as mere 


-structural or ideological reflexes. They 


are “interpreted” in some way, by in- 
dividuals and by groups—and the way 
in which they are interpreted shows 
that they are interpreted by “character” 
going about its work. The dynamism 
of “character” helps to explain things 
that cannot be explained by references 
to ideology, culture, social structure, 
and the total personality of individuals. 


SCHOLARLY SOURCES AND 
PoPpuLAR VIEWS 


It should be quite apparent from 
these remarks that these specialists in 
the behavioral sciences who have shown 
an interest in American national char- 
acter are working with concepts that 
are far from being completely diffused 
in American public opinion. How do 
Americans at large see themselves? 
They seem to see themselves through 


' their reflection in primary group life 


with the family, and through the reflec- 
tions that come back to them from the 
wider institutions of their social life, 
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including the media. They see them- 
selves, of course, through the spectacles 
of ideology and of differential social 
perception—in the first instance seeing 
things as they ought to be and in the 
second as they think they must be, in 
fact. The degree to which the general 
American public asks itself the self- 
identifying questions asked by the spe- 
Cialists mentioned in this paper is 
largely a function of the media, and of 
the public’s education. The work of 
the behavioralists in national-character 
studies has been rather well reported, 
as a whole—but not widely and inten- 
sively reported. It is fair to say that 
the more popularized approaches to 
the national character in recent years 
have been a rather narrow selection of 
what the scholarly world offers. 

Let us take, for illustration, a quick 
view of some of the popularly dis- 
tributed theories of national character. 
A prime example might be found in the 
popular “diaper-ology” of Philip Wylie. 
His well-known and widely known em- 
phasis on the dubious aspects of the 
mother-son relation in the United States 
has been a most popular source of self- 
interpretation for Americans in the last 
ten years. Still another popular source 
of folk notions about the national char- 
acter might be said to exist in such 
a self-selling piece of fiction as Ayn 
Rand’s The Fountainhead. Here we 
find a kind of popular diagnosis of 
American national character as suffer- 
ing from a lack of respect for indi- 
viduality and genius—a best seller that 
fictionally dramatizes the strain of con- 
formity in American national character. 
On still a different front, we have seen 
the United States, during the last fif- 
teen years or so, subjected to large- 
scale campaigns for tolerance. The as- 
sumption about national character that 
appears to lie behind these drives is not 
easy to condense in a few words. Nev- 
ertheless, they seem to assume that 
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Americans will respond to preaching for 
tolerance because of a trained distaste 
for unfair play, because of a ration- 
ality about welfare losses occasioned by 
prejudices—and because of considerable 
reserves of social guilt. 

Such a quick view of certain popular 
mechanisms of self-estimation and self- 
definition is not intended to sharpen 
distinctions between “expert” studies of 
national character and the national 
character studying itself. The identi- 
ties in concern are more interesting, 
perhaps, than the disparities. In the 
social history of the last twenty years, 
indeed, one can discover, if one wants 
to, a converging of the tones of the in- 
tellectual, on the one hand, and the 
general public, on the other, on the 
theme of national character. Neither 
are quite sure that such a thing exists 
in some highly definable sense. Both 
are sure that it is “better” than many 
intellectuals thought it was two decades 
ago. If there is such a thing as na- 
tional character, then intellectuals to- 
day seem to be partaking of some’ of 
the faith in it that nonintellectuals have 
evinced, most of the time, during this 
troubled century. Along these lines, cer- 
tain theoretical formulations have been 
and may continue to be important. 

Consider, for example, the emphasis 
on historical change in The Lonely 
Crowd. This study suggested that one 
of the more important things about 
American character was its tendency to 
change. Instead of searching for modes 
of social identity and learned behavior 
that are constant on the American 
scene, it suggested systematic shifts 
from one mode to another. Much of 
the argument could be expressed in 
cultural or structural or institutional 
terms. It was insisted, however, that 
character is a distinct and dynamic 
variable. To be burdened with some- 
thing called a national character is not 
so threatening if one is under some 
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persuasion that it contains the possi- 
bility of change. 

There remain to be suggested a few 
points about the intellectual origins of 
character studies, and about the shape 
they are taking now, in a less pressured 
stage of development than that during 
World War II. Back of national-char- 
acter studies loom the figures of Kant 
and Hegel, along with such folk na- 
tionalists as Herder. Students of char- 
acterology have traced certain aspects 
of the interest in national character to 
that originally German, and later Conti- 
nental, interest in “viewpoint” sug- 
gested by Kant’s subjective categories. 
The study of national character Is a 
tension point in the study of the rela- 
tions between the individual, the cul- 
ture, the society, and the state. Despite 
its late nineteenth-century tendency to 
degenerate into international and inter- 
ethnic abuse, it appears, in the twen- 
tieth century, to have added an item 
of flexibility to the vocabularly of the 
behavioral sciences.12 American inter- 
est in the application of national char- 
acter theories to America itself could 
be taken as a determination to attempt 
deeper self-identification than has been 
open to, or desired by, Americans of 
past generations. 

Some of the formulations of recent 
years have, indeed, the quality of social 
science becoming myth—in the good 
rather than the bad senses of that term. 
Miss Mead’s remark that all Americans 
are “third generation,” for example, has 
the force of an epic formulation. Is it 
true? Is it true that even the descend- 
ants of the oldest settlers feel them- 
selves suspended in a generational 
identification which is no more deep 
and mature than those who are strictly 
of “the third generation”? Frost says, 


18 See the work of Otto Klineberg, especially 
“A Science of National Character,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 19 (1944), pp. 147-62, 
for helpful formulations offered a decade ago. 
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“The land was ours before we were the 
land’s.” Is it true that American so- 
ciety is not divided as a third-genera- 
tion person such as myself thinks it is 
into two ‘‘moieties’—the “old” and the 
“new”? Are we all that new? If so, 


no wonder our national character sur- 
prises us so much. No wonder it is a 
topic that so much appeals to us out- 
side of technical talk, as an opportunity 
to talk, not only about what we are, 
but about what we might be. 
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Themes in the Interpretation of America by Prominent 
7 Visitors from Abroad 


By Arvid BRODERSEN 


HROUGHOUT its written history 

America has been the goal of visi- 
tors from abroad, and few countries 
have so provoked a recording of their 
observations and interpretations. One 
of the foremost questions typically asked 
of the foreigner by the American him- 
self is: What do you think of this coun- 
try? And when he returns home, the 
visitor is again met by this query: What 
do you think of them now? In conse- 
quence, any literate visitor becomes an 
interpreter of America to a smaller or 
larger public. A complete collection of 
such interpretations probably by now 
would fill á medium-sized library. A 
small sample, representative only of 
some more notable commentaries, was 
selected and published by Professor 
Commager in the volume America in 
Perspective. 

The perspective in which the foreign 
commentator sees America is not al- 
ways that of a student bent on under- 
standing the country and the American 
people in their own terms and for their 
own sake. More often, in fact, the per- 
spective is one of partisanship with re- 
gard to issues in the commentator’s 
own country or beliefs in his personal 
philosophy, and in some cases his inter- 
pretation of America is but a convenient 
language in which extraneous views and 
prejudices can be expressed with im- 
punity. Hence the liberal’s picture of 
America is apt to differ radically from 
the conservative’s, the socialist, work- 
ing-class picture from that of the mid- 


1 Henry Steele Commager, America in Per- 
spective: The United States Through Foreign 
Eyes. New York: Random House, 1947. 
Abridged paper-back edition in Mentor Books. 


dle class, the artistic and literary per- 
son’s from that of the businessman. 

Each sees America in his own per- 
spective, and some will for their own 
reasons praise America for her freedom 
and democracy—or condemn her for 
them; some will perceive the cultural 
creativity and the spirit of idealism in 
America, others deny its existence; 
some will admire America’s industrial 
and business enterprise, others deplore 
it as materialism. All these views are 
recurring themes in the image of 
America as it has emerged in the per- 
spective of foreign visitors over the last 
two hundred years. They sprang from 
the minds that produced them as much 
as from the subject, and whatever truth 
they contain therefore nearly always re- 
fers to two realities, in part the reality 
of the perspective, in part that of 
America. 

In exploring some major themes in 
the interpretation of America, I pro- 
pose first to discuss the writing of three 
well-known commentators of the past. 
Two of the three-—Tocqueville and 
Bryce—rank first in fame and influence 
among all the authors who have dealt 
with the subject. The third, less well 
known for his interpretation of America, ` 
is the eminent German sociologist, Max 
Weber. Secondly, I propose to examine 
some of the views which appear, from a 
recent study, to be salient in the minds 
of foreign visitors in the present period 
of American and world history. 

The visits of Tocqueville and Bryce 
fell in very different periods of this na- 
tion’s history. The former saw America 
still in a preindustrial stage, with a 
population of 12,000,000, mostly farm- 
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ers, craftsmen, and traders; the latter 
when she had grown to a great in- 
dustrial nation of 62,000,000 people. 
Tocqueville was the first observer to 
form a comprehensive view of Ameri- 
can civilization—not just random “opin- 
ions,” but a systematic interpretation 
of America, seen as a whole. Bryce 
was his true successor in this respect, 
and while their images differed in some 
ways, the continuity and the funda- 
mental agreement in their interpreta- 
tions of American democracy remain a 
most remarkable fact. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


In 1831-32 Alexis de Tocqueville, 
twenty-six at the time, spent nine 
months traveling in the United States 
on a commission from the French gov- 
ernment to report on the American 
prison system. The fruit of that visit 
(aside from the prison report) was the 
first great study of American society and 
culture ever written, the four-volume 
work De la démocratie en Amérique 
(Vols. I and II, 1835; Vols. IN and 
IV, 1840). Few books have won such 
immediate ‘and widespread fame. 

In Tocqueville’s interpretation of 
America one grand theme governs the 
entire analysis of sociopolitical in- 
stitutions. This theme, in one word, 
is equality. What really motivated 
Tocqueville’s passionate interest in the 
study of America was not the problem 
of democracy in general, but that of a 
new society founded upon equality 
among its members. He saw the move- 
ment toward equality as a universal 
historical trend, the manifest destiny of 
his own people. His perhaps most 
urgent concern in studying America 
was the charting of the inevitable fu- 
ture course of France. He wrote in 
the introduction to the first volume, 
“It appears to me beyond doubt that, 
sooner or later, we shall arrive, like 
the Americans, at an almost complete 


equality of conditions.” Tocqueville 
himself was deeply rooted in the other, 
aristocratic type of society and did not 
welcome its passing; but being con- 
vinced that this was “a providential 
fact” at this stage, he proceeded to find 
out, in America, what good could pos- 
sibly come of it. 

The latter part of Democracy in 
America (Vols. III and IV), generally 
considered the more profound, presents 
in many variations the one theme that 
the human mind under conditions of 
social and political equality will de- 
velop a new and specific creativity, new 
and specific modes of social actions and 
attitudes differing from those of an 
aristocratic society, but of a certain 
value if considered in their own terms. 
This is in fact the counterthesis to the 
often expressed view that “real culture” 
(philosophy, art, and literature) is pos- 
sible only in the old type of society, 
and that consequently “America has no 
culture’—a view which seems to be 
held as strongly in some quarters to- 
day as it was almost universally a hun- 
dred years ago. Tocqueville has, by 


_ virtue of interpreting the American 


mind in its own terms, the power and 
also the right of critical evaluation, and 
while he is as often negative as positive 
in his judgment, the Americans them- 
selves could not but accept him and 
learn from him. He has harsh things 
to say of their “passion to get rich,” 
their crude tastes, and their Jack of 
intellectual refinement. On the other 
hand, he is struck by “the extreme 
equality of social relationships. The 
plutocrat and the lowly worker shake 
hands in the street.” And he confesses 
to envying America her moral climate, 
the people’s respect for the law, and 
their faith in human equality, in wis- 
dom and good sense, in man’s perfecti- 
bility, and hence in universal education. 

The themes that dominate the first 
part of Democracy in America relate 
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primarily to the subject matters of gov- 
ernment and politics. In the following 
I shall be able to point to but some of 
the major motifs. 


Decentralization 


In the first place, Tocqueville affirms 
-that egalitarian democracy as govern- 
ment by the people—by all the people 
—-is possible only through the people’s 
active participation in their own local 
affairs. Such participation, however, can 
become politically effective only under 
a system of administrative decentrali- 
zation, that is, one diametrically the 
opposite of the French centralized sys- 
tem of his time, in which all major de- 
cisions were handed down to the local 
communities from the capital ruling 
power at the center, and no policy- 
making authority was vested in the so- 
called “provincial institutions.” While 
admitting that the American system 
has its weaknesses, Tocqueville elo- 
quently pleads in its favor. Decen- 
tralization he considered one of the 
most important lessons he derived for 
France from the study of democracy in 
America. If his arguments failed to 
sway the rulers and people of France, 
they greatly impressed an influential 
reader in England: John Stuart Mill 
later confessed in his autobiography 
that he “owed his rescue from a 
thoughtless belief in centralization to 
Tocqueville’s book... .”? 

Tocqueville found the American fed- 
eral system a particularly happy con- 
struction just by virtue of its combina- 
tion with local self-rule. This dualism 
he considered “one of the greatest in- 
ventions known to political science,” ? 
since it permits the American people to 
enjoy the “happiness and freedom of 
small nations” while simultaneously 


? George Wilson Pierson, Tocqueville and 
Beaumont wn America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938), p. 772. 

3 Pierson, op. ct, p. 776. 


wielding “the power of great nations,” 
or in other words, “combining the dif- 
ferent advantages which result from 
the magnitude and the littleness of na- 
tions.” * It should, however, be kept 
in mind that in making this statement 
120 years ago, he did not anticipate a 
world situation in which America would 
become a great military power. On the 
contrary, his assumption was that the 
‘American Union ... placed in the 
center of an immense continent .. . is 
almost as much insulated from the 
world as if all its frontiers were girt by 
the ocean,” and consequently “has no 
great wars to fear.”5 Nor did he per- 
ceive the explosive potentialities of the 
domestic issue of slavery which already 
was looming ominously on the Ameri- 
can horizon. 


Candidates for public office 


An aspect of American democracy 
which Tocqueville studied with interest 
was the selection of men for public of- 
fice, on the policy-making as well as 
administrative level. In his view, partly 
because the most distinguished indi- 
viduals would keep away from public af- 
fairs and partly because the electorate 
itself would by “the natural instincts 
of democracy .. . reject distinguished 
citizens as their rulers,”® equality 
tended to favor mediocrity. The lack 
of an established civil service, with its 
social order of prestige and status as 
well as security of office, made—in 
Tocqueville’s opinion-—for a poor selec- 
tion of talent and an unfortunate insta- 
bility and discontinuity of administra- 
tion: “No one cares for what happened 
before his time; no methodical system 
is pursued.” 7? His criticism was con- 

* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy im 
America, revision by Francis Bowen of the 
translation by Henry Reeve (7th ed ; Boston 
John Allyn, 1882), Vol. I, Chap VOI, p 206. 

8 Ibid, p 217. 

8 Ibid, Chap. XU, p 256. 

T Ibid., p 269. 
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cerned mainly with the technical effi- 
ciency and intellectual standard inher- 
ent in American administrative prac- 
tices, rather than the problems of 
political ethics. 


“The tyranny of the majority” 


Tocqueville’s principal criticism of 


American democracy, to which he de- 
votes two- full chapters, is summed up 
in one phrase, “the tyranny of the ma- 
jority.” The irresistible and absolute 
rule of the majority which he observed 
on the American scene was based—ac- 
cording to his analysis—-upon a system 
of government which was no longer 
genuinely representative, but rather a 
direct rule of public opinion through 
agents elected for very brief terms and 
acting under continuous control of the 
People in its majority. “A proceeding 
is becoming more and more general in 
the United States, which will, in the 
end, do away with the guaranties of 
_Tepresentative government. it frequently 
happens that the voters, in electing a 
delegate, point out a certain line of 
conduct to him, and impose upon him 
certain positive obligations which he is 
pledged to fulfill. With the exception 
of the tumult, this comes to the same 
thing as if the majority itself held its 
deliberations in the market-place.” 8 
Tocqueville with these and numerous 
other observations demonstrated the tre- 
mendously important difference between 
representative and direct democracies, 
and again contemporary political think- 
ers like John Stuart Mill acknowledged 
their debt to him.® Later observers, 
stressing other aspects of the American 
system (especially Lord Bryce), could 


not agree with Tocqueville’s diagnosis ` 


of a trend toward direct democracy. 
More recently, however, it appears that 
the introduction of new techniques of 
mass communication, mainly radio and 
8 Ibid, Chap XV, p 325 
? Pierson, op cit, pp 771 f 


television, into the political process, 
may well have promoted the develop- 
ment he predicted. 


JAMES BRYCE 


James Bryce visited America, mainly 
for the purpose of studying her political 
institutions, more than fifty years after 
Tocqueville. His subsequent two-vol- 
ume work, The American Common- 
wealth (1888), ranks second only to 
Democracy in America as a political 
and philosophic treatise on its subject, 
and second to none as a systematic 
analysis and interpretation of Ameri- 
can government. It is a classic in the 
world literature of political science, and 
is currently used as a textbook in many 
countries. No book better serves seri- 
ous students of American politics. Its 
influence, nonetheless, could but be less 
profound than that of its great predeces- 
sor, for it is largely descriptive and fac- 
tual, its political message being—British 
style—carefully understated, rather than 
eloquently and imaginatively elaborated, 
as in Tocqueville. Bryce in some im- 
portant respects carried forward into 
the present time Tocqueville’s funda- 
mental conceptions of American de- 
mocracy. Simultaneously, he contrib- 
uted significant new features to the to- 
tal interpretation. Again, only a few 
major motifs can be mentioned here 

Bryce shares and restates many 
of Tocqueville’s views regarding the 
strength and weaknesses of American de- 
mocracy. Like Tocqueville, he praises 
the people’s spirit of legality and obedi- 


‘ence to the law; the reliance on law 


rather than officials; the restriction of 
official authority; the simplicity and 
consistency in public affairs; and the 
people’s faith in liberty and in their 
own institutions. In addition, Bryce 
emphasizes certain characteristics which 
are hardly or not at all to be found in 
Tocqueville’s analysis, since they had 
not yet developed in the America of the 
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1830’s. The extraordinary stability of 
the national community; the funda- 
mental unity of the people; its ability 
to close ranks, on which Bryce com- 
ments, became fully visible only after 
the acid test of the Civil. War. The 
relative freedom from political class 
struggle, which he emphasizes, became 
a truly remarkable feature only through 
the tremendous industrial growth of 
which Tocqueville saw only the faintest 
beginning but which fifty years later 
had produced an unmistakable cleavage 
in terms of socioeconomic classes in 
American society. 

Bryce lists a third feature among the 
positive characteristics of the Ameri- 
cans: he says democracy has taught 
them “fraternity,” and defines it as a 
certair “kindliness, a sense of human 
fellowship, a recognition of the duty of 
mutual help, owed by man to man... 
the natural impulse of every citizen 
... to respect every other citizen.” 
Of course, Tocqueville had made simi- 
lar observations. Yet there seems to be 
a difference in the feeling tone. Bryce 
feels closer to the Americans, and oc- 
casionally calls them “the English of 
America.” Tocqueville in his time per- 
ceived American social manners as 
“grave, deliberate, reserved,” 1° rather 
than cordial, and human relations as 
almost devoid of real pleasure: “They 
laugh mighty little on this side of the 
Atlantic.” * Bryce on the contrary re- 
fers to “the humorous tendencies of the 
American mind.” The spirit of fra- 
ternity which Tocqueville saw was a 
certain simplicity of heart (“If their 
demeanor is often cold and serious, it 
is never haughty or constrained”) +: 
rather than a genuine kindliness and 
fellowship. 

It is hard to tell whether the differ- 


10 Pierson, op cit, p 69 


Ibid, p 90 
12 Democracy in America, Vol. II, Chap. 0, 
p. 207. s 


ence here lies in the minds that observe 
or is due to changes in the object ob- 
served. Charles Dickens, who visited 
America ten years after Tocqueville 
and forty years before Bryce, voiced 
a curiously ambivalent view. In his 
American Notes he describes the Ameri- 
cans as “by nature frank, brave, cor- 
dial, hospitable, and affectionate,” while 
at the same time finding in them a 
spirit of “Universal Distrust,” a lack 
of “lightness of heart and gaiety,” and 
a generally “prevailing seriousness and 
melancholy air of business.” Was this 
a true reflection of an America different 
from that of the two famous observers 
just discussed, or a subjective view con- 
ceived by a different temperament? 


Weaknesses of American democracy 


In describing the weaknesses of Ameri- 
can democracy, Bryce again follows 
Tocqueville in important respects. His. 
criticism concerns the level of political 
life in America, the intellectual stand- 
ard of leadership, and the technical effi- 
clency of government. Like Tocque- 
ville, he finds a certain commonness 
and lack of dignity among the people’s 
representatives (they “behave as ordi- 
nary men”), as well as lack of knowl- 
edge and judgment in legislative and 
administrative matters. The best tal- 
ent does not enter the field of public 
affairs, and in consequence government 
in all its branches is below the level to 
be expected in a nation like the United 
States. “In no country is the ideal side 
of public life, what one might venture 
to call the heroic element in a public 
career, so ignored by the mass and 
repudiated by the leaders.” 

Bryce points to two defects of Ameri- 
can democracy which had received little 
or no attention in Tocqueville’s analy- 
sis: the corrupt and unethical practices 
occurring in party politics and in city 
governments, and the formidable power 


`of wealth in America. Not only did 
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Bryce penetrate much deeper into these 
problems as such (Tocqueville’s treat- 
ment of party politics was one of the 
few rather weak parts of his study), but 
he was also, of course, confronted with 
a political situation in which a merely 
technical, moral judgment was no longer 
meaningful. Both corruption and big 
business had become inescapable issues 
in the America Bryce studied He con- 
demned the cynical selfishness and ve- 
-nality of many politicians and branded 
the system of machines, rings, and 
bosses as “the ugliest feature” in Ameri- 
can politics. He attributed it to his- 
torical causes, and believed that it 
would decline when people, particularly 
the masses of new immigrants, learned 
more and developed an active sense of 
political responsibility. Civil service re- 
form and better ballot and election laws 
would also help. 

Unlike Tocqueville, Bryce did not 
consider a “tyranny of the majority” a 
danger inherent in American democracy. 
“The features of mob-rule do not ap- 
pear in her system, whose most char- 
acteristic faults are the existence of a 
class of persons using government as a 
means of private gains, and the menac- 
ing power of wealth. Plutocracy ... 
has shown in America an inauspicious 
affinity for certain professedly demo- 
cratic institutions.” Yet Bryce was 
convinced that American democracy 
was strong enough to avert this menace 
and to overcome any other weaknesses. 
Toward the end of his life he wrote: 
“No Englishman who remembers Ameri- 
can politics as they were half a century 
ago, and who, having lived in the United 
States, has formed an affection as well 
as an admiration for its people... 
will fail to rejoice at the many signs 
that the sense of public duty has grown 
stronger, that the standards of public 
life are steadily rising, that democracy 
is more and more showing itself a force 


making for ordered progress, true to 
the principles of Liberty and Equality 
from which it sprang.” 4 


Max WEBER 


Approximately a quarter of a century 
later, Max Weber turned his keen mind 
to an examination of American democ- 
racy and the American people. Weber 
in 1904 was already near the peak of 
his career as an outstanding German 
social scientist. The occasion of his 
visit was an invitation to lecture at a 
congress ‘held in conjunction with the 
Universal Exposition at St. Louis; the 
more important motivation was his de- 
sire to see the country which long had 
been a main object of his scholarly in- 
terest. At that time he was concen- 
trating on the great problem of the na- 
ture and sources of Western industrial 
and business civilization, the historical 
phenomenon referred to as capitalism; 
on the eve of his departure he had sent 
to the publisher the first part of what 
was to become his most famous work, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism 

To Weber, America was the society 
of modern capitalism, the country where 
the original sources of capitalism could 
be studied as nowhere else. What in- 
terested him primarily was not the 
spirit of capitalism itself, not the spirit 
of business enterprise, hard work, and 
money-making, often called materialism, 
but rather its deeper roots which he dis- 


_ covered in the ethic of Protestantism. 


From that religious source originated, 
in his view, the particular discipline of 


18 Modern Democracies (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921), Vol Il, Chap. 45. 

14 Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist 
des Kapitalismus, later edition in Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze sur Religionssoziologie, Vol I, 
Tubingen, 1934. Partial English translation 
in H. H Gerth and C. Wright Mills,- From 
Max Weber: Essays m Sociology, New York: 
Oxford Univexgity Press, 1946 
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mind and the methodical way of life 
which created modern capitalist civili- 
zation. He demonstrated this thesis 
with a rich material, not the least of 
which was from American thinkers, 
especially Benjamin Franklin, whom he 
considered a prototype of the Prot- 
estant translating his religion into a 
code of capitalist practice. 

America to Max Weber was the stage 
upon which the drama of the modern 
world was enacted in its purest and 
most consistent form. In his St. Louis 
lecture he characterized the American 
farmer as a businessman, “an entre- 
preneur like any other,” 1 in contra- 
distinction to the Old World peasant 
who exists in a precapitalist relation- 
ship under the dominance of traditional 
ruling classes. This meant to him that 
America was as yet a society without 
an aristocracy. He was not certain that 
it would remain so, and at the end of 
his lecture predicted that America might 
experience a structural change in the 
distant future, and develop its own 
form of nobility based on land mo- 
nopolies, as an effect of the power of 
capitalism.?® 

Years later, in one of his political 
essays of the First World War, Weber 
returned to this theme+with a remark 
in passing: “Unlimited political ‘de- 
mocracy’ in America, for instance, does 
not prevent the growth of a raw plu- 
tocracy or even an ‘aristocratic’ prestige 
group, which is slowly emerging. The 
growth of this ‘aristocracy’ is culturally 
and historically as important as that of 
plutocracy, even though it usually goes 
unnoticed.” 2? 


15 “Capitalism and Rural Society in Ge- 
many,” translation in Gerth and Mulls, op. 
cit, p 363. 

16 Ibid., p 383. 

17 “Wahlrecht und Demokratie in Deutsch- 
land,” in Gesamsmelte politische Schriften 
(Munich, 1921), translation m Gerth and 
Mills, of. cit, p. 392. 
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Bureaucracy ' 


Another major theme heralded in the 
St. Louis lecture is that of bureaucracy 
and its role in modern societies. ‘The 
importance of the stratum of state offi- 
cials is and must be much greater in 
Europe than in the United States. The 
much more complicated social organiza- 
tion makes a host of specially trained 
officials, employed for life, indispensable 
in Europe. In the United States only 
a much smaller number of them will 
exist, even after the movement of civil 
service reform shall have attained its 
aims.” *® This relative freedom from 
the bureaucratically formalized type of 
administration was, to Weber, one of 
the most valuable aspects of American 
democracy. Its main strength, how- 
ever, he saw in the positive use Ameri- 
cans made of that freedom. ‘The lack 
of formal organization did not mean to 
Americans an organized individualism, 
as people abroad, and particularly in 
Germany, often believe, but on the con- 
trary, a fuller and richer type of com- 
munity life: “In the past and up to the 
very present, it has been a character- 
istic precisely of the specifically Ameri- 
can democracy that it did not consti- 
tute a formless sand heap of individu- 
als, but rather a buzzing complex of 
strictly exclusive, yet voluntary, asso- 
ciations.” 1° This sentence, written in 
1906, sums up what was perhaps Max 
Weber’s crucial experience and his main 
orientation point during the American 
visit. The voluntary associations of 
free men in clubs, religious sects, and 
other groupings of all kinds which he 


18 “Capitalism and Rural Society in Ger- 
many,” translation by Gerth and Mills, op. 
cit, p. 370. 

19 “Die protestantischen Sekten und der 
Geist des Kapitalismus,” 1906, in Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze aur Religionssoziologie, Vol. I, 
translation in Gerth and Muls, op. cit, p 
310. 
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found flowering in this country were 
to him the heart and core of American 
democracy, and a topic to which he re- 
turned again and again in speech and 
writing for the rest of his life. 

After 1917, when America had en- 
tered the war and Weber realized far 
more clearly than most of his com- 
patriots that Germany inevitably would 
be defeated, he worked feverishly on 
ideas for the establishment of a new, 
democratic government and way of life 
in his country. In two important re- 
spects he presented American democ- 
racy as a model. He pointed to its pat- 
tern of voluntary associations, the club 
system, as a type of social order within 
which human freedom and creativeness 
could thrive in spite of the progressive 
bureaucratization of modern society. 
And he proposed the adoption of the 
American practice of electing the chief 
executive by direct vote of the entire 
nation, a provision which in fact was 
embodied in the Weimar Constitution 
of 1919 His idea was that the Presi- 
dent of the German Republic should, 
like the President of the United States, 
be vested with the powers of national 
_ leadership based on popular vote, and 
not merely the powers of formal au- 
thority. He wanted to safeguard Ger- 
man democracy against the danger of 
becoming a bureaucratic establishment, 
a mere Beamtenstaat; as a direct 
“nlebiscitarian democracy” it would 
give rise to genuine political leadership. 
By a bitter paradox of history, this fea- 
ture of the Weimar Constitution became 
one of the avenues upon which, four- 
teen years later, a very different type of 
leaders marched to seize power in Ger- 
many. The reasons for this tragedy 
were many. One of them Max Weber 
could not have foreseen: the develop- 
ment of a new technology of mass per- 
suasion, by radio and sound amplifica- 
tion, against which the German people, 


in its embryonic state of democracy, 
was helpless. 


U. S. as a world power 


One important trend which Weber 
predicted with certainty was the ascent 
of the United States to world-power 
status. Long before America entered 
the war “he saw that sheer prolonga- 
tion of the war would bring world in- 
dustrial supremacy to America.” ® At 
the end of the war he remarked that 
America’s political supremacy was now, 
after the German defeat, as inevitable 
as that of Rome after the Punic War, 
and he added: “I hope America is not 
going to share it with Russia.” He had 
long seen America and Russia as the 
two great centers of gravitation in the 
modern world, and as early as 1906, 
still under the impression of his Ameri- 
can journey, he wrote: “Irresistibly the 
point of gravity of the population of 
Western civilization advances toward 
the great inland areas of the North 
American continent on the one side and 
of Russia on the other. This happened 
once before, in late antiquity ” ** 


CONTEMPORARY VISITORS 


We have noted some of the major 
themes in the views of America ex- 
pressed by three famous visitors in the 
past. Turning now to contemporary 
visitors and inquiring what their image 
of America is, we have a choice of two 
approaches. One is a content analysis 
of some or all books and reports on 
America published in recent years by 
well-known foreign observer-visitors such 
as Harold Laski, D. W. Brogan, Geof- 
frey Gorer, André Siegfried, Raymond 
Aron, and Simone de Beauvoir. An- 
other method is that of a direct inter- 
view survey of a selected sample of in- 


20 Gerth and Mills, “Introduction,” op. cit, 
p 39 
21 Max Weber, quoted ibid, p 72. 
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dividuals. 
such a survey (as yet unpublished), I 
propose here to report briefly some of 
the principal relevant findings thereof. 
The persons interviewed were individu- 
als in positions of leadership from many 


countries in Europe, Asia, and the Af- 


rican continent, visiting America a year 
or so ago, all for the first time and each 
traveling individually. They were in- 
terviewed here upon arrival, with the 
aim of establishing their preconceptions 
of America before direct exposure, that 
is, as derived from books, movies, and 
other communication sources, and from 
ideas circulating in their home countries. 

When the foreign visitors who were 
the subjects of this study arrived in the 
United States, they carried-in their 
minds a fairly well-defined image of 
America and the American people. Cer- 
tain components of this image were uni- 
versal, in the sense of being taken for 
granted by all, and were ‘also central 
and persisting, in the sense of being 
highly salient and of dominant influ- 
ence upon the organization of the indi- 
viduals’ beliefs and attitudes regarding 
America and things American. Clus- 
tered around these central components 
or “grand themes,” and related to them 
in various ways, were collateral themes 
of a less universal and less persisting 
nature. 


Of grand themes we found four, in - 


shorthand terms describable as world 
power, bigness and wealth, technology, 
and big heart. Of collateral themes 
there were many, and most of them 
indicated an evaluation, favorable or 
unfavorable. In the political image 
there was, for instance, “young and 
forceful nation” as well as “young and 
inexperienced nation,” “democracy” as 
well as “race relations impair democ- 
racy” and “the civil liberties issue en- 
dangers democracy.” In the economic 
image there were themes lke “oppor- 
tunities” as well as “insecurity,” “mal- 


Having recently conducted 


distribution,” and “small-group rule 
(Wall Street).” In the social and cul- 
tural image there was stress on a va- 
riety of positive and negative collateral 
themes, such as “technical skill and effi- 
ciency,” “well-integrated multinational 
society,” “materialism,” ‘‘competitive- 
ness,” “success orientation,” “Indiffer- 
ence toward nonutilitarian values,” 
“rushed tempo of life,” “hard work,” 
“violence,” “continuing change.” In 
the image of Americans. as human be- 
ings the main theme was “friendliness 
and openness in human relations” (big 
heart) with collateral themes such as 
“strong,” “youthful,” “juvenile,” “skill- 
ful,” “active,” and “insensitive to non- 
technological cultural values ” 


U. S. in international affairs 


An elaboration of these general find- 
ings presents an image of the world role 
of the United States envisaged by Max 
Weber, for one of the central and per- 
sisting components of the visitors’ image 
of America, taken for granted by all 
and frequently referred to, was Ameri- 
ca’s status as a world power. In ex- 
plaining how she came to occupy this 
role in international affairs some men- 
tioned the great strength of the coun- 
try, a theme which was further elabo- 
rated with regard to economic re- 
sources. Interestingly, there was not a 
single reference to atomic energy as a 
basis of American power. Others ex- 
plained America’s ascendancy in terms 
of a historical process involving the 
decay of the older nations that for- 
merly held world-power status. The 
comments on America as a world power 
reflected a variety of opinions and atti- 
tudes, from enthusiastic confidence to 
sober acceptance of the fact. and from 
skepticism to hostile rejection. One of 
the more important reservations, which - 
also was discovered in other areas of 
the study, concerned the level of ma- 
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turity and experience of America as a 
“young” nation in world affairs. 

In contrast to the universal consensus 
regarding the status of the United 
States as a world power, the respond- 
ents did not for the most part com- 
ment on any policy involving the exer- 
cise of American leadership in world 
affairs. The most striking omission con- 
cerned the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which drew only one brief 
comment from a visitor from, a non- 
NATO country, while the group in- 
cluded visitors from eight countries 
participating in the organization. The 
policy of economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries was commented on by a number 
of respondents, and only favorably. 
Otherwise there were references—mostly 
indifferent or unfavorable—to a variety 
of foreign policy issues, like the East- 
West conflict, Korea, Germany, foreign 
trade, and American-Arab relations. 


Democracy 


When asked to define their gen- 
eral concept of democracy the visitors 
stressed the principle of equality as ap- 
plied to economic and educational op- 
portunities, and the principle of liberty 
as embodied in freedom of speech, 
thought, and worship. Freedom of eco- 
nomic enterprise, never specifically men- 
tioned, may have been implied in oc- 
casional references to “individualism.” 
About half of the group stated unre- 
servediy that they considered America 
a real democracy in terms of their own 
definitions. From the remainder there 
were comments expressing reservations 
with regard to certain issues, mainly 
race relations, civil liberties, corruption 
in politics, and citizen participation in 
political affairs. While there was little 
evidence of strong prejudice against 
American democracy, there was also 
little indication of the deeply emotional 
faith in it as a model for other peoples 
which was typical in former times. 


Some of the respondents considered cer- 
tain other countries like Britain and 
Scandinavia more democratic than mod- 
ern America. 


Bigness and wealth 


“Bigness and wealth” was the most 
firmly and universally established theme 
of the total image of America. Like 
the world-power theme it was taken for 
granted by all and was referred to very 
frequently. While the group was gen- 
erally impressed by the great economic 
opportunities in the United States, there 
was a feeling on the part of some 
that the social distribution of wealth 
and opportunities compared unfavor- 
ably with that of certain welfare- 
oriented European countries. There 
were also frequent references to the 
belief that a small, financially powerful 
group (Wall Street) controls American 
economy. The total evaluation of 


‘American economic life—prior to ob- 


servation and on the basis of spotty 
and superficial information—was as am- 
bivalent as that of political democracy: 
universal recognition of the bigness and 
wealth, but at the same time a certain 
skepticism regarding the distribution of 
wealth in the national economy and, as 
a consequence, doubt of America’s per- 
fection in terms of democratic ideals 


Social climate > 


Many comments were made on social 
groups and relations as well as on char- 
acteristics of the general “social cli- 
mate” of America. Dominant themes 
were race relations and the multina- 
tional composition of the population, 
the latter being the more salient of the 
two. Curiously enough, the subject of 
social classes and class relations re- 
ceived very little attention, but the 
American home and family were com- 
mented upon more frequently. “The re- 
spondents’ preconceptions in regard to 
this important area of American life 
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were about evenly divided between posi- 
tive and negative. 

In the area of social climate three 
themes were predominant: the tempo 
of life, the role of violence, and social 
change. With regard to the “tempo” 
them2 it was observed that visitors 
from foreign countries, especially Asi- 
atics but also many Europeans, are 
often affected by the difference in 
rhythm and tempo of everyday living, 
the different time consciousness, the 
stricter time economy, in this country 
aś compared with their own. Many 
visitors are prepared in advance to 
find these features here and arrive with 
a definite, frequently negative opinion 
about them. The theme indicates a 
genuine cultural contrast bound to af- 
fect the foreigner’s total attitude to- 
ward American culture and society. As 
for the “role of violence” theme, many 
respondents stated that Hollywood 
movies had created in their countries a 
conception of America with violence 
and brutal force as predominant fea- 
tures They recognized that this was 
a distortion, yet seemed somewhat af- 


fected by these unfavorable popular ' 


views. The comments on social change 
were all favorable, with a stress on 
growth and progress. In most cases re- 
spondents seemed to think of American 
social change in terms of economic or 
tecEnological innovations, “new things,” 
rather than new social conditions and 
new institutions. This means that they 
expected change and further improve- 
ment in regard to matters about which 
most of them had expressed themselves 
favorably, rather than in matters about 
which they had been critical 


Cultural life 


Respondents from all countries !rep- 
resented in the sample, except France, 
commented on cultural life in America. 
The most striking feature was the gen- 
eral emphasis on American achieve- 


ments in science and technology. This, 
in fact, was a central component of the 
total image of America, on a par with 
the “world power” and the “bigness 
and wealth” themes described earlier. 
While all comments on this third of the 
grand themes were favorable, the state- 
ments also pointed toward a rather 
serious limitation in the evaluation of 
American culture as a whole, in the 
sense that areas other than scientific 
and technicological, such as the fine 
arts, were believed to be relatively un- 
derdeveloped. There were a few com- ` 
ments, however, all favorable. on edu- 
cation in America, and some evidence 
of interest in the subject. The visitors 
often reflected on what they believed 
to be the general goals and value ori- 
entations characteristic of American 
cultural life. The major themes here 
were “materialism,” “success orienta- 
tion,” and “overcompetitiveness.” The 
conception of materialism seemed to be 
specifically related to the “tempo of 
life” theme, both of them being aspects 
of the same fundamental conception of 
American society and culture, empha- 
sizing scientific and technological su- 
periority. The full pattern of the three 
themes combined produces an image of 
a powerful and technically advanced 
progressive industrial civilization, mov- 
ing forward by the force of restless ef- 
fort and struggle, primarily oriented to- 
ward goals of material gains and suc- 
cesses. 


Character of the people 


All but three of the respondents gave 
their views of the character of the 
American people. The one grand theme 
which stood out here was that of friend- 
liness and openness in human relations, 
the “big heart” theme, which ranked on 
a level with the three central and per- 
sisting themes described before (world 
power, bigness and wealth, and tech- 
nology). It should be noted that how- 
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ever critical some visitors may have 
been of American democracy in certain 
institutional and material aspects, there 
was universal agreement that the Ameri- 
can people is psychologically a demo- 
cratic people, natively endowed with a 
great ability for friendly and easy hu- 
man relations among themselves, and 
hospitable toward the foreigner. 

Other collateral preconceptions re- 
garding characteristics of Americans 
were “unspent potential strength” 
(“youthfulness”) and “practical effi- 
ciency” (‘‘skillfulness”). The notion 
of a juvenile or even “childlike” char- 
acter was related to certain themes in 
the respondents’ political and cultural 
image of America, such as lack of his- 
torical maturity and experience. The 
efficiency theme fitted into the pattern 


of technological superiority. Beliefs re- 
garding the typical value orientations 
of the American people repeated the 
pattern of positive-negative reciprocity, 
stressing notions such as “hard-work- 
ing,” “active,” and “energetic” as well 
as “materialistic,” ‘ambitious,’ “rush 
all the time.” In addition there were 
statements describing quite different 
goals and ideals, like “Americans love 
freedom,” “love what is right and just,” 
“are interested in education.” 

In sum, it appears that in the con- 
temporaneous view of America the 
themes of political power, economic 
wealth, and technology predominate, 
and that the earlier theme of democ- 
racy has receded into the background . 
dnd is now mainly connected with the 
image of Americans as human beings. 
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America in European Eyes 


By Jacques FREYMOND * 


6 MERICA in European eyes.” 

Everyone who begins a study 
in public opinion is well aware of the 
difficulties of such a task. What is this 
“European” view? How is it expressed? 
How is it possible to choose among all 
the opinions that are held in the vari- 
ous countries, to assess their relative 
importance? Can we admit that there 
is such a thing as a “national” point of 
view on America? Should we not, on 
the contrary, assume that opinions will 
vary according to the social position, 
the ideology, and the prejudices of 
those who express them, as well as with 
the type of America they have in mind? 
For the diversity of the pictures given 
of America depends not only on the 
multiplicity of the approaches, but also 
on the diversity of a multifaced and 
ever changing continent. There is 
hardly a foreign traveler who, having 
spent more than a month in the United 
States, has not been struck by the con- 
trasts which exist behind the apparent 
simplicity and uniformity of American 
life. 

Nevertheless stereotypes exist. Where 
they come from we do not always know. 
They just emerge from past and recent 
history, grown out from an important 
event or, more prosaically, from long 
usage. Molded by a multitude of travel- 
ers, diplomats and soldiers, writers, jour- 
nalists, all in search of images and slo- 
gans in which to sum up their feelings, 
they slip, right or wrong, across the 
ocean, defying time and critics, trans- 
mitted from man to man, from one 
generation to another. 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Mr 
Thomas J McIntosh and Mr Angelo Husler 
for their great help in the preparation and 
the translation of this study 
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In FRENCH EVES 


What is America for a Frenchman? 
First of all, it is the land of liberty, the 
country for whose independence Lafa- 
yette and his French volunteers fought 
in a battle which announced and pre- 
pared the Great Revolution. Without 
any doubt, the War of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights exerted a great 
influence upon the Revolution of 1789. 
Franklin was, in French eyes, a great 
man, and America was to remain dur- 
ing the nineteenth century an example 
of real democracy. “Where could we 
find greater hopes or greater lessons?” 
asked Tocqueville in his “Avertisse- 
ment” to his famous book De la démo- 
cratie en Amérique. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, the aristocrat, was not isclated in 
his country. To the French Democrats 
of 1848 America appeared a living sym- 
bol of the liberation of mankind from 
the political chains of reactionary re- 
gimes, an asylum where many victims 
of intolerance found an opportunity to 
begin a new life. 

But this picture of the America of 
the Statue of Liberty, with Jefferson 
and Lincoln its main representatives, 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt its 
modern exponents, could not stand 
alone in the minds of the French. On 
the eve of the twentieth century a new 
America was born, highly mechanized, 
rich, and mighty; preoccupied with eff- 
ciency and rationalization, this America 
brought with her a new age, her own 
age of mechanization and mass civiliza- 
tion. For a France whose industrial 
revolution had gone at a slow pace, for 
a country which, as it grew older, was 
more inclined to put the price of life 
and the value of civilization in refine- 
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ments and subtleties, this new world 
was at the same time imposing and 
disquieting. The great democracy had 
become the land of capitalism. Ma- 
terialism was invading the idealistic 
America of the Founding Fathers. This 
country which had fought colonialism 
and slavery seemed itself to be bent 
upon imperialistic adventure and dol- 
lar diplomacy. 


World War I--and after 


World War I and American interven- 
tion on the side of the democracies re- 
inférced the bonds of an old friendship. 
Pershing’s words, “Lafayette, we are 
here,” expressed the feelings not only 
of the Americans, but also of their 
French allies, who never disdained a 
certain self-complacency. Wilson, ar- 
riving in Paris, was greeted as the mes- 
senger sent by the New World to bring 
peace and a better life to Europe; for 
a while it seemed that the future of 
mankind hung upon the presence of 
this crusader and his ability to sway 
the politicians of the old school. But 
only for a while, and then the stubborn- 
ness with which he met France’s claim 
for security, his narrow-minded moral- 
ism combined with his failure to keep 
promises, left the French with a- sense 
of frustration. America was still a 
friend, but a friend whom it was diff- 
cult to understand and get along with 
There was resentment at having been 
abandoned by an ally very generous in- 
deed, but one whose leader’s idealistic 
and moralistic approach to the delicate 
problems of international politics was 
all the more embarrassing for his asso- 
ciates as it now weighed in the balance 
for what was deemed a well-smitten 
Germany and against what was con- 
sidered a petty, land-greedy France. 

From then on, the feelings of the 
French toward America were mixed and 
the images more confused. Although 
they knew how much they needed the 


support of the United States in their 
struggle for security, although they ad- 
mired the great success of the Ameri- 
can economy, they could not help criti- 
cizing that “American way of life” 
which was presented as the secret of 
happiness. 

The more they knew about the civi- 
lization of the New World, the more 
they seemed to be convinced of the 
wisdom of their own way of life. As 
always happens, a superiority complex 
came to compensate for the sense of 
inferiority which had developed because 
of the tremendous growth of Ameri- 
ca’s economy. The success, therefore, 
of Duhamel’s Scènes de la vite future 
need have occasioned no surprise, for 
Duhamel merely expressed an opinion 
which was widespread in his country. 
The America he described had exactly 
that type of civilization to which the 
French were most strongly opposed, and 
the Wall Street crash of 1929 confirmed 
the French view that a solution to the 
world crisis was not to be found in a 
country which had forgotten the meas- 
ure of man but in a new appraisal of 
the heritage and wisdom of the Old 
World. “Does this unheard-of mastery 


‘over earthly things lead in the end to 


a higher civilization?” had asked André 
Siegfried at the end of his book on the 
United States, published in 1926. Since 
then, of course, events had demonstrated 
that the “mastery” was far from com- 
plete American capitalism had fallen 
from its throne. Although the opening 
of the Roosevelt era, with its tones fa- 
miliar to French ears, reconciled France 
with America, the conviction remained 
that French civilization was superior. 


World War IT 


World War II which, after a break, 
brought the two nations together in the 
same camp again, did not alter very 
much the French impression of the 
United States. In 1945, America was 
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still the powerful democracy without 
whose help Europe and the world 
would not have been liberated from the 
domination of Nazism and totalitarian- 
ism. But the new victor was greeted 
with mixed feelings. The demonstra- 
tions of sincere joy and gratitude did 
not prevent the French people from re- 
membering past mistakes and criticizing 
present ones. The fact that France had 
been relegated, by the defeat of 1940 
and the occupation, to the position of a 
second-rate nation, the unskillful treat- 
ment she had suffered from her Ameri- 
can ally, the negative attitude adopted 
by Roosevelt toward de Gaulle, exacer- 
bated French pride and served to raise 
a new wave of criticism against Ameri- 
can Civilization as the French saw it. 


Let the liberators go home 


In 1944, the GI was welcomed in 
France and elsewhere in Europe as a 
liberator. The emphasis at this time 
was put upon the community of inter- 
ests of the peoples gathered in the Great 
Alliance. Praise of Western civilization, 
to which America belonged as well as 
France, was one of the favorite themes 
of all speeches. In 1954, the moral cli- 
mate seems to have changed completely. 
American soldiers are not treated as 
cheerfully as they were ten years ago, 
but are frequently greeted with a “go 
home” not always coming from the 
Communists alone. And allusions to 
the “Western community” are today 
usually criticisms which insist less upon 
the cohesive force of that idea than 
upon the elements of. discord at work 
among its members. Opinions are con- 
trasted and contradictions are high- 
lighted until the area of agreement, the 
area of common values, becomes peril- 
ously circumscribed. 

This change of attitude is at first 
glance difficult to explain. It seems in- 
credible that America’s generous accept- 
ance of the onerous tasks of political 
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‘leadership should be rewarded by such 


ingratitude. The tighter the political 
and economic bonds, the stronger the 
social and intellectual opposition! But 
there is, after all, nothing unusual in 
this; indeed, if may well happen that 
more frequent contacts between men or 
nations do not bring them closer. In 
this case at least, the contacts did not 
lead the French to a better understand- 
ing of their allies, but simply brought 
into the open sharp differences, both in 
methods and in respective ways of life. 

Who were the Americans whom the 
French mét? GPs, tourists, students, 
the traditional diplomats, and the nu- 
merous officials of the new interna- 
tional organizations. Everyone knows 
that soldiers and tourists are not al- 
ways the best representatives of their 
country. No wonder a somewhat dis- 
torted image of the United States was 
formed, largely upon the impression 
conveyed by eccentric tourists or GI’s 
enjoying too openly the pleasures of 
life abroad. But the French had many 
occasions to travel in the United States, 
and did not miss them. Numerous were, 
for instance, the journalists or the in- 
tellectuals who spent a few weeks, or 
even months, in America One might 
suppose that these travelers would have 
brought back new impressions of the 
United States, helping thus to com- 
plete and amend those other impres- 
sions gathered in France through con- 
tact with Americans abroad. Cases of 
genuine discovery were, however, all too 
rare. A cursory study of the abundant 
literature—books and articles—of the 
type retour d’ Amérique published in 
France during recent years reveals a 
rather wide consensus of opinion. The 
America these writers discovered was 
not very different from the one which 
they expected to find: rich, powerful, 
optimistic, evidently proud of its ma- 
terial successes, but unable to give an 
answer of positive value to those who 
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are seeking a solution to the spiritual 
crisis of our time. Here was a mass 
civilization, highly mechanized and ra- 
tionalized, in which men could admit- 
tedly find a certain amount of material 
comfort. Yet beyond the satisfaction 
of the senses there was no place for the 
development of personality. Individu- 
als were sacrificed to the mass, com- 
pelled to conform to usages and habits 
more compulsive than the laws. “A 
dictatorship without a dictator, exer- 
cised by everyone over everyone else,” 
wrote Albert Béguin in Esprit. 


The intellectuals 


No wonder the intellectuals were iso- 
lated and without great influence upon 
this nation. In the universities, even in 
the best of them, culture had to give 
way to a triumphant technique. André 
Siegfried pointed to this mégalomante 
de la technique in 1950: “Culture 
properly speaking, with its highly per- 
sonal character, has been eclipsed by 
technics and gadgets.” The result is a 
“civilization turned more and more to- 
ward collective undertakings where the 
individual acting alone counts for noth- 
ing.” And, speaking of the universities, 
Siegfried said: “The humanities are 
practically abandoned Insofar as they 
survive, they are relegated to a special 


curriculum which is vaguely suspect as - 


fit only for students of a somewhat 
unhealthy refinement.” More and more 
the chief concern seemed to be the 
training of the future specialists who, 
taken in hand during their early years, 
are nursed until their entrance into the 
active life “without ever having made 
event the most passing acquaintance 
with the great problems of the soul.” 

Materialism, lack of culture. These 
Americans who seem so satisfied with 
“themselves are really overgrown chil- 
dren whose optimism can be explained 
by their ignorance of the deep sense of 
"life. They do not feel that inquiéiude 


which the French consider the true 
stimulant of an intellectual life. A 
critical mind is for the community a 
source of fear, but of a healthy fear 
which is, by its nature, diametrically 
opposed to the neurotic hysteria of the 
witch-hunt For behind American op- 
timism subsists a feeling of insecurity 
which comes from the perpetual and 
too rapid movement of life and eventu- 
ates in psychic disturbances such as 
McCarthyism. 

One could retort that these stereo- 
types are the products of intellectuals 
and do not reflect exactly the views of 
the French people. There is an ele- 
ment of truth in such an assertion, for 
we cannot ignore the great part played 
by intellectuals in the framing of im- 
ages. Besides, it should be noted that 
many of the intellectuals who show a 
keen interest in America are oriented 
to the Left, hence influenced in the 
main by what we might call an anti- 
capitalistic prejudice. The reading of 
Temps Modernes, Esprit, Témoignage 
Chrétien, L'Observateur d’ Aujourd'hui 
and Le Monde is very instructive in 
this regard. There are, of course, other 
segments of the French nation which 
neither share these views nor accept 
these stereotypes. It is evident that 
there are people in the French bour- 
geoisie, among the workers, and even 
among the intellectuals who do not 
bother about \the redoutable absence 
dinqutétude of the Americans, and take 
a more optimistic view of the dynamic 
side of their society. 

But la République des Lettres is 2 
power in France, and its views are all 
the more imposing as they fall upon a 
soil intellectually prepared to receive 
them. It is perhaps unnecessary to in- 
voke the time-honored opposition be- 
tween French Cartesianism and Anglo- 
Saxon pragmatism. But, on another 
level of experience, have not the very 
circumstances of recent French life fa- 
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vored the spread of these gross notions 
about an America smug in its power 
and naive in its materialism? 


Fear of U.S. 


France savored only for a moment 
the full joy of liberation. Then, with 
almost tragic insistence, fear returned 
to plague the moral climate of a sorely 
tried people. The old fear of weakness 
confronted by strength, however, was 
now compounded with a new and more 
humiliating fear, that of the protected 
in face of his protector. 

America was called to the rescue be- 
cause her aid was indispensable. Yet 
the recipients of this aid live in fear of 
succumbing under the mighty weight of 
America’s friendship. Since her aid 
cannot be entirely disinterested (in- 
deed, why should it be?), apprehension 
is felt lest the United States take ad- 
vantage of the weakness of its former 
competitors by conquering markets, im- 
posing American ways, and, in short, 
by supplanting with a new civilization 
that older one to which the French 
people are bound by ties not only of 
time and tradition, but of love. 

The Frenchman fears, then, ‘“Ameri- 
can economic imperialism.” He fears 
“Americanization” Finally, he fears 
being victimized by the blunders of a 
nation which, for all its good intentions, 
seems to him politically maladroit and 
lacking in experience. ' The fluctuations 
of American policy, the hesitations and 
‘contradictions of her diplomacy, the er- 
rors of Yalta and Potsdam along with 
the reversals which followed, congres- 
sional debates and commentaries in the 
American press—these are just so many 
elements which have served to keep the 
Frenchman in a state of excited sus- 
pense. Will America do enough? Will 
she go too far? These questions occur 
to him almost simultaneously and re- 
flect his deep fear of involvement be- 
side an America whose policy, he thinks, 


vacillates incoherently between extremes 
of isolationism and aggressiveness. 

In fact, the average Frenchman is | 
disturbed not only because he appreci- 
ates his own weakness, but also because 
he lacks confidence in that great nation 
upon which history has bestowed the 
conduct of affairs. He feels very su- 
perior to the American; again, this su- 
periority complex is all the more marked 
as, during recent years, it has been 
called upon to compensate for a very 
real sense of inferiority. 


Center of the world 


In spite of its political bankruptcies 
and its disastrous wars, Europe, and 
France in particular, persists in regard- 
ing itself as the center of world affairs. 
It is all well and good for philosophers, 
historians, geographers, and statesmen 
to expatiate upon “the European crisis,” 
to discover new worlds in Asia. America, 
and Russia, even to improvise deft varia- 
tions on the theme “We civilizations, we 
know now that we are all mortal... .” 
The fact remains that neither those who 
insist upon these truths nor their read- 
ers have as yet accepted them with 
resignation. For in a world still ruled 
largely by European criteria, it is hard 
to admit with grace that beyond this Eu- 
rope, beyond this Mediterranean heart- 
land, other civilizations may blossom 
and flourish. 

It is with a certain indulgence, then, 
that the Frenchman regards the Ameri- 
can. No one questions the latter’s 
technical superiority, nor his flair for 
organization. America’s doctors, engi- 
neers, bankers, businessmen, even her 
generals have demonstrated on more 
‘than one occasion their amazing “know- 
how.” But their talent is above all, in 
the words of Duhamel, a génie de lap- 
plication, This génie de Vapplication, 
continues Duhamel in a text which 
expresses a typical European attitude, 
“can be exercised successfully for a long 
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time on the basis of laws discovered by 
Western European investigators since 
Descartes and Bacon.” Le peuple de 
Veficactté may give themselves and 
their neighbors illusions regarding their 
scientific supremacy, but neither Du- 
hamel nor his canny countrymen are 
going to be duped by mere appearances, 
“for we know well that the fundamental 
thoughts all come from France or Eng- 
land or Germany, anyway, from Eu- 
rope.” 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN KINSHIP 


It is difficult to gauge the extent to 
which these feelings are shared by 
other Europeans, for history has left 
predisposing marks upon each nation. 

Again, as was the case with France, 
the American Revolution is at the base 
of American relations with England. 
Here, however, instead of establishing 
ties of good will, the Revolution opened 
a breach, and was disagreeable in the 
extreme for England, since it consti- 
- tuted one of. the few real failures in her 
history. But a breach between two such 
realistic down-to-earth peoples could 
hardly be total or irrevocable; indeed, 
a common language saved the two peo- 
ples from each other, and proclaimed 
anew the moral kinship which war had 
destroyed. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, these sometime rivals have ig- 
nored history on the one hand, tastes 
and dispositions on the other, to join 
hands in a profound community of in- 
terests. While the increased frequency 
of international contacts may have 
served only to illumine the opposition 
between Frenchman and American, 
with the Anglo-Saxons it has, on the 
contrary, testified to the power of those 
familial relations analyzed with such 
understanding by Denis Brogan. 

There is disagreement, though, in all 
but the closest of families. This is true 
with special force where traditions, 
milieux, and even climates are perma- 


nently present as factors of differentia- 
tion, troubling an otherwise harmonious 
consanguinity. 

The English are particularly con- 
cerned about the “pace of life” in 
America. To them, it seems that 
Americans are always hurrying—mak- 
ing money, changing things, always “on 
the go.” Revolutions, fanaticism, and 
dogmatism are but remote echoes in 
the Englishman’s history; in any event, 
they are superseded in significance for 
him by a tradition which is less a 
sacred cow than an active element of 
the good life. He looks on in consterna- 
tion as the Americans try to settle prob- 
lems the minute they occur; this seems 
to him not a human triumph but an 
indirect admission of weakness. The 
American is so impatient to live that 
life passes him right by. And this im- 
patience is the source of certain faults, 
in particular of those faults of taste 
which shock the English. “These 
Americans have no _ self-restraint, no 
sense of privacy!” They lay bare 
their own private lives as freely as they 
pry into the lives of others. Well, at - 
bottom they have nothing to hide, for 
they are a lot of simple plebeians. 

This is another case, then, of that 
superiority complex so characteristically 
British and European, as well as French. 
If the Englishman refrains from criti- 
cizing, with the French intellectual, the 
American’s “fearsome lack of concern,” 
he is nonetheless prone to regard Ameri- 
cans as'overgrown children and America 
as the “kid sister” who must be taken 
by the hand and led. Neither the po- 
litical errors of a Europe where Great 
Britain was always present, directly or 
indirectly, nor the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the American Experiment has 
banished this feeling of superiority. On 
the contrary, weakness has served here, 
as in France, to stiffen national pride. 
And this pride has, in turn, been buf- 
feted by certain attitudes adopted by 
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the United States: intrusion in Brit- 
ain’s colonial sphere, steadfast refusal to 
share atomic secrets, tendering of un- 
solicited advice. The grievance on this 
last score is particularly rankling, as 
the advice is thought to come from a 
callow youth who; instead of dissemi- 
nating his semi-finished opinions, should 
himself be taking counsel with the old 
masters who, though weakened, are 
hoary with experience. 


American immaturity 


So America is an overgrown child, 
rich, happy, and generous, but not al- 
ways able to decide what to do with 
her wealth and power. Is America dis- 
liked because of her wealth? Not at 
all, except perhaps on the left wing of 
the Labour party, where the intellec- 
tuals and the firmly anticapitalist Bev- 
anites predominate. Of course, the gen- 
eral European caricature of American 
capitalism finds a place in the British 
stereotype, even though it is not much 
to the fore. It is taken for granted, for 
example, that all Americans have ample 
means and a relatively high propensity 
to consume. On the whole, they are re- 
garded by British shop- and hotelkeep- 
~ ers as “walking inflation.” 

But the most widely accepted image 
of America is that of an impulsive na- 


tion, composed of decidedly immature . 


people. The rumblings of public opin- 
ion, the bickerings of Congress, end 
the contradictory speeches of members 
of the administration are all regarded 
as so many signs of instability and lack 
of civic spirit. How does one go about 
explaining McCarthyism, if not as a 
product of fear, the child of ignorance? 
On this last point, the English do not 
perhaps go as far as their French neigh- 
bors, who see in McCarthyism a nas- 
cent American fascism. The English 
take a more sanguine view of the ca- 
pacity for resistance of the American 
social body. Still, they are disturbed 


by a phenomenon which has grown 
steadily more powerful and which, until 
recently, seemed to have no antidote. 
In England, and in Europe generally, 
McCarthyism has gradually become one 
of the most freely accepted notions 
about America. For the traditional 
picture of a land of refuge and liberty 
has been substituted that of a country 
in which nonconformism has become 
tantamount to treason. 


ITALIAN TOLERANCE AND AFFECTION 


To judge by certain evidences, Italy 
might constitute a partial exception to 
this general condemnation of McCarthy- 
ism. This is not to say that Italians 
approve of the Senator’s antics; quite 
the contrary. But Italians are inclined 
to be the most skeptical of Europeans. 
“The witch-hunt is an organic neces- 
sity for America, which couldn’t live if 
she didn’t have some witch to hunt 
...y, said the Corriere della Sera. 
“A few years ago the witch was fas- 
cism; all those who complain about Mc- 
Carthy today forget the McCarthys of 
yesterday, more stupid and more bully- 
ing, whom we saw going abcut their 
work in Italy at the time of liberation. 
Before fascism, the witches were alcohol 
and prostitution. ... Each of these 
witches has had its McCarthy.” 

This difference is to be noted, how- 
ever, only among certain segments of 
the population. The Left, and the 
Communist Left in particular, finds in 
McCarthyism a useful element of propa- 
ganda. This is only one success among 
many, for the Communist party- has, 
for example, organized a news network 
in the farming regions thanks to which 
it can spread, even more effectively 
than in the cities, its crude image of 
an America entrenched in a capitalism 
which is the source of all evil and all 
woe. 

Yet Italy is one of the few countries 
in Europe in which Americans are re- 
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garded with genuine affection. Natu- 
rally, there are the traditional lamenta- 
tions over the plight of the cultivated 
European confronted by American “bar- 
barism”; Niccolò Tucci furnished a 
good-humored description of this situa- 
tion in a recent issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly. But beyond these prefabri- 
cated notions, which circulate as freely 
in Italy as elsewhere, one will find here 
work of more positive value. “Books 
such as those of Luigi Barzini, Gh 
Americani sono soli al mondo, and of 
Guido Piovene, De America, evidence 
a desire to see Americans as they are 
in America rather than as they are 
thought to be in Europe. This is per- 
haps why the two essential factors of 
movement and mass are analyzed and 
set forth here with more precision than 
is generally the case in European com- 
mentaries on America. i 

According to an inquiry made by the 
Istituto per le ricerche statistiche e 
Vanaliss dell'opinione pubblica, of which 
the results were published in the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin of February 15, 1954, 
the majority of the Italian péople have 
a rather favorable opinion of Americans. 
The Americans are generous and prac- 
tical-minded; they are clearly more 
likable than English, French, or Ger- 
_ mans; their aid aims at strengthening 
resistance to Communism, but it is in- 
spired too by generosity. American 
diplomacy is too simple in its concep- 
tion, and contradictory. The fact that 
a woman was named as Ambassador at 
Rome does not seem to trouble the 
Italians. Finally, if Italian tastes have 
been modified by American influences, 
that is not necessarily bad Such are, 
in substance, the conclusions of this in- 
quiry. 

Here it is clearly not a question of 
images properly speaking, but of opin- 
ions and feelings. These are precisely 
the elements, though, of which images 
are made. In this case, we see the im- 


age of the expansive, openhearted, and 
open-minded American “kid” which is 
going to please the Italian by virtue of 
those very elements in its make-up 
which call forth reserves in England. 
Finally, the average tourist or GI will 
be likely to tally with this image of 
wide-eyed and carefree youth. 

We must not forget the influence exer- 
cised by the numerous Italian colonies 
in America which have kept alive their 
ties with the “old country” through 
families which are almost clans and 
whose members are in constant corre- 
spondence. Thus the Italian maintains 
a more intimate contact with the United 


States than the Frenchman; his notion 


of America will accordingly be a direct 
and human one, in which intelligence 
and political considerations will play a 
smaller part than affective reactions. 


SOURCES OF EUROPEAN IMAGES 


The author has given here only a se-- 
ries of impressions, gleaned from read- 
ing, travel, and conversation. Going 
deeper into the subject would have en- 
tailed a long inquiry, condemned in ad- 
vance, like all public opinion surveys, 
to yield only fragmentary results. 

The above impressions may seem pes- 
simistic. The images Europeans form 
of America and Americans are very 
often caricatures from which it would 
bẹ all but impossible to reconstruct the 
model. ‘This is the result, as we have 
pointed out, of circumstances, state of 
mind, and angle of approach. In fact, 
the stereotypes of America differ not 
only in relation to national prejudices 
and political ideologies, but also ac- 
cording to the mental cast, so to speak, 
the frame of mind. Beside the French, 
British, or Italian images of America, 
there will be, for example, a Commu- 
nist image, clearly defined in relation 


_ to a political policy. But there is also 


a socialist image, a bourgeois image, 
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and even an intellectual image. If one 
were to seek a common origin for all 
these European Americas it is alto- 


gether probable that he would find such’ 


an origin in the basically human dispo- 
sition to judge others according to one’s 
own personal criteria. Tocqueville knew 


what he was about when he warned, 
“Take care not to judge new societies 
according to the standards of older or- 
ders which have come and gone. Such 
judgments would be unjust, for these 
societies are so radically different as to 
be incomparable.” 
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The Soviet Image of the United States: A Deliberately 
Distorted Image 


By FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


HIS article is devoted to the off- 

cial Kremlin-approved and Krem- 
lin-created Soviet image of the United 
States. Since I do not believe that So- 
viet propaganda is invincible or Soviet 
morale invulnerable, I want to begin 
with a word about the attitude of the 
Soviet “man in the street.” We can 
assume that a totalitarian state fears 
its subjects: the secret police machine 
is ample evidence. It fears its subjects 
because it rules to such an extent by 
terror and deception, and such meth- 
ods arouse resentment. 

I am confident that at best part 
of Soviet domestic discontent benefits 
America as the chief source and symbol 
of resistance to Kremlin power. In ad- 
dition, there is a tenacious- tradition 
of friendship for America among the 
Ukrainians, the Georgians, the Rus- 
sians, and other peoples under Kremlin 
rule. One of the chief concerns of So- 
viet policy since 1945 has been to ob- 
literate this tradition. As far as I have 
been able to determine, this effort to 
arouse hatred has not been as success- 
ful as one who credits a totalitarian 
regime with absolute power to mold 
opinion might imagine. However, time 
will certainly be on the side of the 
Kremlin unless other forces within So- 
viet society, and external efforts also, 
supervene. To make these efforts as 
_ effective as possible we must know what 
the Kremlin tells its subjects. 

Even a brief treatment of Soviet 
propaganda requires the establishment 
of a theoretical framework in terms of 
which statements, symbols, and themes 


are to be understood.t’ Among the ele- 
ments which shape Soviet propaganda 
it is especially pertinent to single out 
ideology, rational power calculation, 
and cynical demagogy. ‘To a consider- 
able degree, Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
has, in the Soviet Union, been trans- 


formed from utopia to ideology, as 
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Karl Mannheim used these terms in his 
classic, Ideology and Utopia. However, 
in my opinion this applies more to So- 
viet domestic affairs than to the Krem- 
lin’s foreign policy. The Soviets have 
developed a system of society to which 
one might apply the term “state-mo- 
nopoly capitalism.” The new elite uses 
Marxism-Leninism as the system of ra- 
tionalizations of its power. The strains 
imposed upon the integrity of Soviet 
doctrine by the-contrast between what 
reality should be in terms of Marxist 
doctrine and what it actually is are 
very great. However, they are prob- 
ably not nearly so great with respect to 
foreign affairs as with respect to do- 
mestic matters. It is of course in the 


1The literature on Soviet ideology and 
propaganda, which a few years ago was 
negligible, .has now become so voluminous 
that it is impossible to present even a repre- 
sentative sample in connection with this ar- 
ticle. However, among the many authors who 
have made important contributions, at least 
the following should be named: Raymond A. 
Bauer, Waldemar Gurian, Alex Inkeles, George 
Kennan, Nathan Leites, George A. Morgan, 
Barrington Moore, Jr., Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Sergius Yakobson. A number of brief 
but useful articles on various aspects of So- 
viet propaganda are contained in the volume 
recently published by The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, entitled The Threat of So- 
viet Impertahsm (Baltimore, 1954) 
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interest of the Soviet elite to persuade 
themselves and to persuade and force 
their subjects to believe that “socialism” 
exists in the U.S.S.R. 

It is still more in their interest and 
much easier to maintain that the “capi- 
“talist” world is still the malevolent, ag- 
gressive, but unstable and disintegrating 
pattern of disorder seen or imagined by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin The 
doubts generated by the domestic re- 
ality are compensated for, or smothered 
or snuffed out, by privilege, propa- 
ganda, and police methods. This po- 
litical arsenal, plus the enormously im- 
portant and complex mechanism popu- 
larly known as the “Iron Curtain,” is 
used to prevent influences from abroad 
from undermining the integrity of the 
reality prescribed by doctrine and pro- 
claimed by Kremlin propaganda 

A considerable degree of rational cal- 
culation is required in the performance 
of the above process. Marx urged his 
disciples to change the world. The So- 
viet rulers’ seek to reorganize it accord- 
ing to the Soviet model. But they must 
take account of forces that resist re- 
modeling and of men who resist ‘‘re- 
education” according to the pattern of 
the “new Soviet man.” The whole his- 
tory of Bolshevism indicates unusual 
skill, coolness, and persistence in per- 
forming the calculations of power nec- 
essary to “change the world” and at 
the same time to survive and grow in 
a hostile environment As Mr Morgan 
remarks, “‘Lenin and his successors have 
been not so much romantic as prag- 
matic fanatics.” ? : 

We have touched briefly on the “ideo- 
logical” and the “rational” factors un- 
derlying Soviet conduct, including be- 
havior in the field of propaganda The 
“demagogic” or “manipulative” element 
assumes unusually peculiar forms in So- 
viet propaganda behavior. The role of 


2The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, p 28 


deception or, as some writers call it, 
“calculated misinformation,” in Soviet 
propaganda is unusually great. Lenin’s 
writings contain numerous exhortations 
to Bolsheviks to “use” temporary allies 
who are to be discarded and if neces- 
sary eliminated after they have served 
their purpose. Social classes and na- 
tional movements, comprising tens of 
thousands or even millions of people, 
have been used in this fashion and 
then co-ordinated, suppressed, or even 
“liquidated” in accordance with Lenin’s 
maxim, However, the Bolshevik va- 
riety of propaganda demagogy is not 
mere deception as we might understand 
that word. What makes it particularly 
dangerous is that the practice and doc- 
trine of Bolshevism justify and exalt as 
morally lofty the most refined forms of 
distortion and deception. Ends justify 
means. Evil means are regarded as in- 
struments to deal with a “temporary” 
situation. One might say that in terms 
of doctrine these evil means are “‘self- 
liquidating,” since they are associated 
with a society and a pattern of institu- 
tions which are destined inevitably to 

disappear. i 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA——ADVANTAGES 
AND SKILLS 


These elements are perhaps not unique 
to Bolshevism. What seems to be 
unique is their special forms, combina- 
tions, proportions, and dimensions. It 
is particularly important to understand 
that the power to employ techniques 
and media of propaganda is, in the So- 
viet system, the monopoly of a very 
small group of men. The kind of 
organization at their disposal confers 
upon them enormous advantages. Toa 
very high degree, it gives them world 
initiative in policy and propaganda. 
They can practice a policy of maximum 
integration at home and maximum dis- 
integration abroad. Certainly this mo- 
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nopoly position, which corresponds to 
the political and economic monopoly of 
the Soviet elite, has some corresponding 
disadvantages. The Kremlin, even more 
than the upper echelons of the elite in 
general, has to fight to prevent itself 
from being isolated and insulated from 
reality. But thus far the Kremlin has 
solved this problem with surprising 
success. It has developed a political, 
economic, military, and. psychological 
policy which combines exceptional sta- 
bility of ends with great flexibility of 
means. “ The methods by which this re- 
sult has been brought about are not 
very well known and cannot be ana- 
lyzed or described here, but one impor- 
tant ingredient is certainly the extreme 
sensitivity of the Soviet rulers to prob- 
lems of information and intelligence. 


A SLOGAN For EACH PERIOD 


While holding firmly to the over-all 
end of maintaining and expanding the 
area of direct Soviet administrative con- 
trol and of strengthening the tentacles 
that project out into the non-Soviet 
world, the Kremlin adopts a “general 
line” for each historical period, and to 
a certain extent for each political situa- 
tion and for each geographic and cul- 
tural area. On the basis of extensive 
information, and by using the “col- 
legiate” or “collective” method of de- 
cision making at the very top, a bal- 
ance of conflicting claims is arrived at. 
We know much less about this process 
than we should like, but it is strik- 
ing that there are main themes, even 
slogans, for each historical situation. 
These are of course subject to change 
without notice. 

During World War II much of So- 
viet policy was summed up under the 
constantly repeated slogan “everything 
for the front.” As the war came to an 
end, two other slogans became espe- 
cially important. One was “the moral 
and political defeat of fascism,” which 


served as the rationalization of a policy 
of installing “democratic” forces in au- 
thority wherever Soviet military and 
police power could be applied. Closely 
related was the demand, which alarmed 
discerning foreign observers in Moscow 
in 1944 and 1945, for the strengthening ° 
of the “military economic might of the 
Soviet Union.” These slogans reflected 
the realization in the Kremlin that the 
period in which international align- 
ments pivoted around the “Anglo-So- 
viet-American coalition” was coming to 
a close. I have dealt with this period 
and the early stages of the cold war 
elsewhere, and shall not attempt even 
to summarize them here.’ 

The “Truman Doctrine,” the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the tense excitement of 
the Berlin blockade and the Korean 
War all belonged to the next period, 
described by the late Andrei A. Zhdanov 
in his speech at the founding of the 
Cominform as that of the struggle of 
“two camps.” Of course the most im- 
portant event of this period was the 
first attempt by world Communism to 
extend its power, in direct collision with 
the United States, by naked military 
power. It is my belief that the Korean 
War was a major Kremlin blunder. Its 
most important consequence, in an ex- 
tremely complex pattern, was not so 
much American resistance as two other 
factors: the threatening and impressive 
economic and military ‘mobilization of 
the United States and, above all, a gen- 
eral sense of alarm and resolve in the 
Western world to resist Soviet Com- 
munist aggression. This is of course 
not thé place to attempt to answer the 


3 Frederick C Barghoorn, The Soviet Image 
of the United States (New York, 1950). On 
the use of the right “line” for the given his- 
torical situation, see KPSS v resolyutsiyakh 
(Moscow, 1953), Vol I, p. 517. Although 
the reference is to the beginnmg of the New 
Economic Policy (“Nep”), in 1921, it er- 
presses a basic rule of Soviet behavior which 
15 still followed, 
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question as to why the Communists 
made this particular move. The vic- 
tory of Communism in China probably 
had a great deal to do with it. The 
apparent inability of the West to cope 
with this disaster perhaps led to over- 
confidence. At the same time, grow- 
ing optimism about the prospects in the 
whole “colonial” world, which had been 
increasing since 1945, also played a 
part. However, the fall of Dienbienphu 
and the failure of the Western powers 
effectively to.counter Chinese and So- 
viet tactics in Indochina and at Geneva 
threaten to restore or perhaps to more 
than restore what the Communists lost 
in Korea. 


THE KOREAN War 


The atmosphere generated by the Ko- 
rean War created extreme alarm and 
tension in the Soviet Union. It may be 
stated as axiomatic for Soviet propa- 
ganda that irrational appeals calculated 
to secure mass domestic support are 
utilized most lavishly when the regime 
feels most worried about the possibility 
of foreign conflict. It seems unlikely 
that the Kremlin ever fully or even to 
any. considerable extent really “feels” 
the sentiments that it attempts to 
arouse in periods of crisis among the 
Russian and other Soviet peoples. How- 
ever, it manipulates very convincingly 
the symbols of patriotism and defense 
of the fatherland against foreign threats. 
The use of the symbols of Russian na- 
tionalism was first attempted on a large 
scale by the Bolsheviks during the war 
with Poland in 1920, when the Soviet 
government made the famous Czarist 
General Brusilov chairman of a Special 
Military Conference.* Always latent, 
the elements of Russian patriotism 
which could be manipulated by the re- 
gime were exploited to the full during 
World War II. 


4D. Fedotoff White, The Growth of the 
Red Army (Princeton, 1944), pp 210-11. 


During the Korean War, particularly 
in the Lenin Day speech of January 21, 
1951, by the veteran propagandist P. N. 
Pospelov, the United States and the 
American people were denounced in 
flaming terms as ancient foes of the 
Russian people. The tone of Pospelov’s 
speech and of much Soviet propaganda 
in the months immediately before and: 
after it indicated that the Kremlin was 
thinking in terms of a widening of the 
Korean conflict. This speech was full 
of positive patriotic symbols such as 
“Russia,” and of negative symbols ex- 
pressing a zoological hatred jor the 
United States, including “bloodsucker,” 
“beast,” “cannibal.” To this period 
also belong the fantastic Soviet and 
Chinese Communist bacteriological war- 
fare charges. The propaganda of the 
Korean War was designed to mobilize 
the Soviet, Chinese, and satellite popu- 
lations to a fever pitch for all eventuali- 
ties. Like so-much Soviet propaganda, 
it had a preventive and anticipatory 
character. Its minimum aim was to re- 
inforce the image of United States “‘bar- 
barism.” Secondly, it was intended to 
prevent American use of alr, atomic, or 
bacteriological weapons against China. 
Finally, it would justify ultimate Chi- 
nese or Soviet use of superweapons. 


Armistice negotiations 


Probably the beginning of negotia- 
tions for an armistice in Korea marked 
the beginning of a new phase in Soviet 
policy. Statements made at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress, in particular 
Stalin’s article “Economic Problems of. 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R.” and his 
farewell speech to the foreign Commu- 
nists, confirmed and outlined the new 
tactics. Stalin expressed confidence that 
the “contradictions” among the capi- 
talist powers were more likely to bring 
about a war within the capitalist world 
than between it and the Soviet bloc 
Thus he selected from the arsenal of 
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doctrines those applicable to the policy 
of the time. ° 


“RELAXATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TENSIONS” 


But the full development of the Nine- 
teenth Congress line did not come until 
after Stalin’s death. Despite numerous 
zigs and zags, it seems at the time of 
writing in June 1954 that, by and large, 
the period since the death of Stalin 
forms a unit as far as Soviet policy to- 
ward the United States is concerned." 
Stalin’s successors have operated under 
the over-all slogan of a campaign for 
“relaxation of international tension.” 
This is the key slogan of the period in 
which we are living, and it is directed 
of course against the United States. 
At times other formulations are em- 
ployed such as “the world campaign for 
negotiations.” ë Toward the end of the 
period under discussion, the Kremlin 
displayed greater confidence and in- 
creased its pressure against the waver- 
ing West. A vital indication was omis- 
sion from the May Day slogans for 
1954 (Pravda, April 21, 1954) of the 
1953 assertion that there was no ques- 
tion which could not be settled by ne- 
gotiation. In the remainder of this pa- 
per I shall attempt a brief analytical 
survey of post-Stalin application of the 
“negotiations” theme to, and against, 
the United States. One of the first 
major Soviet applications of this thesis 
was the Pravda editorial for May 24, 
1953. This vitally important docu- 
ment, which covered the entire front 
page of Pravda, replied to Prime Min- 


5 There was an important “hardening” ‘of 
Soviet policy after the fall of Beria, but it is 
impossible to say whether or not there was a 
real difference of foreign policy between Beria 
and his enemies 

8 Pravda editorial for June 24, 1953, used 
this expression but at the same time warned 
that the use of force against any “national 
liberation movement” could lead to “a new 
hearth (ochag) of war.” 


ister Churchill’s speech in the House of 
Commons advocating negotiations be- 
tween Western leaders and the new 
Kremlin rulers. While welcoming 
Churchill’s initiative and contrasting 
his attitude favorably with that of 
President Eisenhower’s statements of 
April 16 and May 20, this Pravda edi- 
torial rejected Churchill’s suggestion of 
a new Locarno. Churchill’s German 
concepts were wrong because they en- 
visaged continued dismemberment of 
Germany and because the ‘Locarno 
idea” gave no guarantee of security to 
Germany’s neighbors, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
The editorial was artfully calculated 
to play upon differences between the 
United States and Britain. Although 
critical of the substance of Churchill’s 
proposals, it welcomed his call for a 
meeting of the great powers at the 
highest level. It contrasted this ap- 
peal with the “vague appeals for inter- 
national understanding” of other West- 
ern powers. 

The above editorial contained sharp 
criticism of the Anglo-French and 
American Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, which had already been planned 
by that time. After this conference 
had taken place, Pravda commented on 
it in an editorial of July 23. One of the 
main lines of the July 23 comment was 
that the three Western powers had dem- 
onstrated by holding it that they were 
attempting to bind the fourth power, 
the U.S.S.R., by arrangements worked 
out “behind its back.” This editorial, 
and other statements made during the 
summer of 1953, argued that it was the 
will of the people that a genuine four- 
power conference be held. This popular 
will had compelled Secretary Dulles to 
agree to an eventual four-power confer- 
ence. While making this statement, the 
Soviet press also argued that the West- 
ern powers, led by the United States, 
were doing their best to “prevent a real 
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easing of international tension.” From 
such editorials and from subsequent 
statements a major element of the So- 
viet propaganda “grand design” emerges. 
The Soviet “negotiations” campaign is 
only the 1953—54 version of the old but 
powerful Bolshevik strategy of attempt- 
ing to pin the onus for aggression on 
the leaders of the “capitalist” world. 
- More specifically, the Soviet propa- 
ganda attempts to exploit the situation 
which resulted from the finally success- 
ful Korean peace negotiations and other 
factors connected with the post-Stalin 
international configuration for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that if only the 
United States would display good will 
and understanding, there would be no 
need to continue the cold war. Mos- 
cow is attempting to cast Washington in 
the role of “obstructor of peace.” 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA—1953 AND 1954 


Soviet propaganda on all the major 
international developments of 1953 and 
1954 thus far fits into the above frame- 
work very neatly. Of course what the 
Kremlin really wanted was a return to 
great-power conferences of the Yalta 
and Potsdam type. They hoped to use 
such meetings to slow down Western 
defense measures and to drive wedges 
among and within the non-Soviet coun- 
tries. Refusal to hold them has been 
branded as a “reactionary” policy de- 
signed to keep up the arms race and 
the profits of capitalists. The Soviet 
press and diplomatic machines and the 
apparatus of international Communist- 
front organizations, particularly the 


World Peace Council, went into high- 


gear to demand this type of conference. 
The Soviets had been demanding great- 
power conferences, and also a “pact of 
peace,” of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., and Com- 
munist China even long before the 
death of Stalin. What was new, and 
insidious, after Stalin’s death was the 


scene shifting by which Moscow made 
it appear that a new era would dawn if 
only Washington would display an atti- 
tude of understanding and meet Mos- 
cow’s desires for “relaxation of interna- 
tional tension” half way. 

Space is lacking to discuss or even to 
list the numerous subsidiary measures 
undertaken by the Kremlin to create 
an impression conducive to the success 
of its new propaganda. Among those 
which should be mentioned are the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia, the withdrawal of cer- 
tain arbitrary and outrageous demands 
previously ‘made by the Stalin regime 
upon Turkey, the granting of visas to 
the Soviet wives of several American 
citizens, and, probably most important 
and effective of all, enticing gestures 
and a few actions looking toward re- 
sumption of a more normal patiern-of 
cultural relations between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. Malenkov 
even devoted a paragraph of his very 
important speech of August 8, 1953, to 
cultural relations. Characteristically, he 
reproached the United States for al- 
legedly making it impossible for a So- 
viet chess team to come to this country 
and suggested that in this as in so many 
other fields, alleged American obstruc- 
tionism was frustrating the positive and 
constructive efforts of the U.S.S.R. 


U. S. War PLANS—PRE-STALIN 
AND Post-STALIN 


But as has been suggested in connec- 
tion with the “relaxation af tension” 
theme, the old problem of war and 
peace still underlay Soviet propaganda 
toward the United States. A much 
more extensive analysis than can be of- 
fered here would be necessary to com- 
pare the pre-Stalin and post-Stalin So- 
viet image of the “American threat” as 
Moscow sees it or pretends to see it, 
but it does seem clear that the post- 
Stalin attitude is, outwardly at least, 
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one of greater security and less tension 
and urgency. A rough check is fur- 
nished by comparing Malenkov’s speech 
of October 5, 1952, with his major ad- 
dress of August 8, 1953.7 By whatever 
method of qualitative or quantitative 
analysis one may care to employ, one 
finds that the theme of danger of con- 
flict and of external aggression was no- 
ticeably muted in the 1953 as com- 
pared with the 1952 document. In this 
as in other data sampled, there is, as 
between the post and pre-Stalin pe- 
riods, a sharp falling off of the most of- 
fensive and inflammatory symbols, such 
as “aggressor,” ‘“‘warmonger,” ‘canni- 
bal,” “bloodsucker,” so prominent in 
the vocabulary of Soviet foreign policy 
of the late Stalin period. By and large, 
one can say that while before the death 
of Stalin, as late as the Nineteenth 
Party Congress or even later, the United 
States was accused of plotting or even 
' planning war against the Soviet Union, 
the major emphasis now is upon the 
alleged role of the United States as ob- 
structing the settlement of outstanding 
international questions, such as the Ger- 
man problem, the position of China 
among the great powers, and the war 
in Indochina. But from time to time 
charges are still made that the “ruling 
circles” or the: “reactionary forces” of 
the United States are planning a new 
war. A spate of such charges followed 
the Berlin Conference, not immediately, 
but in connection with emerging out- 
lines of United States policy for the 
Geneva Conference, as interpreted in 
Moscow. Pravda for March 26, 1954, 
for example, violently attacked Secre- 
tary Dulles in one of its rare special 
front-page editorials. The editorial was 


T See Pravda for October 6, 1952, and for 
August 9, 1953 

8 Ordinarily, the usual single front-page So- 
viet editorial is a “boiler plate” affair, but oc- 
casionally important special editorials are de- 
voted to current developments 


entitled “Sowers of Fear and Inspirers 
of Military Hysteria.” It attacked Mr. 
Dulles’ statement of March 19 in the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and also his speech of January 12 at 
the. Council on Foreign Relations. 
Among other things the editorial stated, 
‘Dulles’ statements are nothing more 
than attempts to inflame war hysteria 
in the United States, to satisfy the ex- 
treme aggressive circles of the U.S.A, 
who were dissatisfied by the results of 
the Berlin Conference. . . .” The “sow- 
ers of fear” theme was continued in an 
article on March 31, claiming that Mr. 
Dulles’ “hysterical shrieks” had hurt 
the American government at home and 
abroad. They had not scared anyone, 
said Pravda, and to conceal this “de- 
feat,” the American “bourgeois” press 
had been silent about the Soviet reply 
Such items, however, are relatively mild 
in comparison with the prevailing tone 
of Soviet international relations com- 
ments before the Nineteenth Party 
Congress. 

Such attacks are one aspect of a two- 
pronged offensive. The other aspect is 
promises and maneuvers designed to 
prove to the peoples of the world, and 
also to wavering elite and governmental 
elements in Europe, that there is no 
longer any need for the division of the 
world into alliance systems and military 
blocs. The prime example of this tactic 
thus far has been Molotov’s proposal 
that the Soviet Union be permitted to 
join the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 


-” 


U. S. Muitary POLICY 


This sketch of the current Soviet 
image of the United States would be 
seriously incomplete if it failed to -deal 
with American military policy as seen 
from Moscow. Throughout the whole 
post-Stalin period there has been a 
steady stream of denunciation of United 
States bases abroad. A characteristic 
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statement was made by Marshal Bul- 
ganin in his May Day address last year 
when he said, “But because up to now 
there are no signs of the United States 
relaxing the arms race, or of curtailing 
the broad network of military bases 
which they have flung over the terri- 
tories of many states in Europe and 
Asia, particularly in territories border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, our govern- 
ment will in future devote the effort 
necessary to guaranteeing the defense 
and the security of our Motherland. 

..?% Malenkov in his August 8, 
1953, speech laid considerable stress 
upon the security of Soviet frontiers, 
particularly in the Middle East. More 
recently there have been sharp criti- 
cisms of American negotiations with 
Spain, Pakistan, and other countries re- 
garding military bases. 

Another important military theme is 
Soviet accusations that the United 
States is equipping, training, and sup- 
porting foreign troops. Particularly im- 
portant is the campaign, so prominent 
in Molotov’s statements at the recent 
Berlin Foreign Ministers’ Conference, 
that the United States is seeking to 
create a new German Wehrmacht. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1953—54, 
the Soviet press abounded in carefully 
slanted news items regarding meetings of 
German war veterans, and similar items 
were published with respect to Austria. 
Another rather prominent theme which 
might be mentioned in this connection 
is that German industrial and military 
circles are planning a new Anschluss 
with Austria. 

Not unnaturally, but in highly in- 
flammatory and distorted forms, the So- 
viet statesmen and propaganda organs 
have continued to hammer away at the 
theme of “vigilance” against agents of 
the “imperialist” powers actually or po- 
tentially menacing the Soviet Union. 
There has been nothing like the hysteri- 
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cal “vigilance campaign” of the months 
before Stalin’s death, but the theme is 
kept alive by such events as the ac- 
cusation leveled in late March 1954 
against four members of the American 
Military Mission in the U.S.S.R. that 
they had committed espionage while 
traveling from Vladivostok to Moscow. 
It is possible that this was the Soviet 
countermove to the escape of the MGB 
(Ministry of State Security) agent 
Rastovorov in Japan, which may have 
been highly embarrassing to Moscow. 
From time to time, attacks are made 
on alleged United States plans for, re- 
cruiting Soviet citizens for subversive 
work in the USS.R., usually with ref- 
erence to funds voted in the Mutual 
Security Act for assistance to refugees 
from Iron Curtain countries. 

Attacks on aspects of what has been 
called the “liberation” policy reached 
their height for several weeks after the 
East German rebellion of June 16 and 
17, 1953. The rebellion was a severe 
shock to the Kremlin and is probably 
connected in an important way with the 
fall of Beria. We cannot do justice to 
this important event here, but it should 
be emphasized that the Soviet reaction 
was both alarmed and devious. The 
Soviet propaganda of course attempted 
to play down the genuinely popular ele- 
ments in the uprising. It was attrib- 
uted to “Fascist hirelings.” Among 
other things, the Soviet press charged 
that the “Berlin adventure” had been 
organized by the American “Intelli- 
gence Service.” More recently Soviet 
leaders have charged that the United 
States was recruiting agents to subvert 
Soviet rule in the Ukraine. 


U. S. Economic AND POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 
Even so brief a survey as this cannot 
omit Soviet discussion of American eco- 
nomic and political systems. The heart 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine on inter- 
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national relations is the thesis that the 
foreign policy of “imperialism” flows in- 
evitably from forces generated by the 
capitalist economy. There has been no 
relaxation of Leninist orthodoxy on this 
crucial point. The glimmering of a 
deviation from the archaic Leninist 
image of capitalist social relations con- 
tained in Eugene Varga’s notable book, 
Changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
as a Result of the Second World War, 
did not survive the postwar ideological 
reconversion and, to the author’s knowl- 
edge, there is nothing in the post-Stalin 
period to indicate any movement to- 
ward a more sophisticated and realistic 
outlook. Therefore it is not surprising 
that Pravda and other publications have 
presented the same old line regarding 
increasing impoverishment of the Ameri- 
can workers and farmers, moral and cul- 
tural degeneration, and all of the other 
” corollaries of the Leninist myth. 

Similar orthodoxy has been displayed 
with respect to American domestic poli- 
tics. Quite typical was an article by 
I Philippov in Pravda for August 11, 
1953. Philippov mildly criticized Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for allegedly attempt- 
ing to present the activity of the 83rd 
Congress “in the most favorable light.” 
According to the Soviet journalist, the 
new Congress could not differ from the 
old one. Its policies had not changed 
because its class composition was the 
same. It consisted of lawyers, business- 
men, journalists, rich farmers, and a 
few reactionary labor leaders. It had 
simply continued the Truman program. 
Thus the Soviet image of American do- 
mestic politics differs in no essential 
way from that which prevailed before 
the change of leadership in both the 
USSR and the United States Even 
the treatment of Senator McCarthy and 
people of like mind has not changed 
much. Relatively little attention has 
been paid to McCarthy. A mixture of 


slanted reporting and satire has been 
applied. There are also numerous quo- 
tations from American and Western Eu- 
ropean sources critical of McCarthy. 
Apparently, the Soviet press has at- 
tempted to treat “McCarthyism” not 
aS in any sense an answer to Soviet 
policy or the problem of Communism 
but as a manifestation of pathological 
tendencies in the American social and 
political system. 

Throughout the entire period under 
examination, Secretary of State Dulles 
has been overwhelmingly the major tar- 
get of Soviet attack. He is often re- 
ferred to as the “leader” or the “mouth- 
piece” of the “most aggressive American 
forces.” In contrast, President Eisen- 
hower is seldom attacked directly and 
even then relatively mildly. 


Atomic AND HYDROGEN BOMBS 


I have reserved for the last one of 
the most important features of the post- 
Stalin Soviet image of the United States. 
There have been rather startling new 
developments in the Soviet attitude to- 
ward atomic, hydrogen, and other “su- 
perweapons.” The main feature of the 
new Soviet attitude is a much greater 
freedom of treatment, of course only by 
the regime itself in its monolithic press, 
of such matters as Soviet and American 
capabilities in these weapons. The new 
trend was probably inaugurated by 
Malenkov’s statement in his speech of 
August 8 to the effect that the United 
States no longer had a monopoly of the 
hydrogen bomb. Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Bulganin made direct or “oblique” 
statements in mid-March 1954, “imply- 


ing that Russia could reply in kind to 


any nuclear attack.” 1° These state- 
ments probably represent the increased 


10 Harry Schwartz in New York Times, 
March 18, 1954. Since March several addi- 
tional and- stronger statements on this ques- 
tion have been made in Moscow. 
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feeling of strength and security of the 
Soviet regime in view of its progress 
since 1949, when President Truman an- 
nounced the first Soviet atomic explo- 
sion. But the statements, and in par- 
ticular the background of attribution 
of aggressive intentions to the United 
States against which they are made, 
represent a facet of the over-all Soviet 
manipulation for Kremlin political pur- 
poses of the distorted image of America. 
In particular, Moscow has seemed since 
Malenkov’s speech last August to be 
attempting to turn against the United 
States alone fear aroused by the exist- 
ence of weapons which, on the American 
side, were developed as a major ele- 
ment of protection against the poten- 
tialities of Soviet advantages in popu- 
lation, geographic position, and other 
factors. 

President Ejisenhower’s proposal at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
for a pool of fissionable materials to be 
contributed for peaceful purposes was 
not at first rejected, but was com- 
mented upon on the front pages of So- 
viet newspapers on December 22, two 
weeks after it was made. The com- 
ment, like the earlier Soviet reporting 
of the proposal, omitted the most sig- 
nificant of the President’s revelations 
regarding the destructive powers of su- 
perweapons. It was evasive and re- 
volved largely around the idea that such 
prohibitions on the use of weapons of 
mass destruction as the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924 on chemical and bacteriological 
weapons might produce “positive re- 
sults.” Such statements perhaps were 
intended to pave the way for the ap- 
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parently final Soviet rejection of the 
President’s plan early in May. 


Present Soviet LINE SUMMARIZED 


What does all this add up tor On 
thé whole, Moscow’s post-Stalin pres- 
entation of the image of the United 
_otates seems designed to create the im- 
pression that the world situation has 
changed and that a new Soviet Union 
without the dread figure of Stalin is 
prepared to be co-operative but that an 
inflexible and obstructive United States 
refuses to meet Moscow half way. In 
the meantime, Moscow has returned to 
the slogan of the “international soli- 
darity of the workers of all countries.” 4 

One could sum up the Soviet line 
now as Soviet nationalism at home and, 
abroad, a paradoxical but not unsuc- 
cessful attempt to identify Moscow with 
nationalism and with revolution and in- 
ternationalism wherever these forces can 
be used to weaken United States influ- 
ence. A good deal will depend upon 
the comparative ability of Moscow and 
of Washington to effectively formulate 
and clearly project to the various world 
audiences images capable of establishing 
identifications and evoking responses. 


11 Slogan two of November 6 slogans in 


” Pravda, October 25, 1953. This slogan, typi- 


fying the new emphasis on “proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” replaced its 1952 counterpart de- 
nouncing the “warmongers.” Sergius Yakob- 
son in his contribution to Language of Politics 
(New York, 1949) has shown how useful a 
study of these slogans can be in diagnosing 
the Kremlin’s foreign-policy attitudes. The 
1954 May Day slogan in first place, signifi- 
‘cantly, was “Rase higher the banner of 
proletarian internationalism.” 
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political science at Yale University. He was press attaché at the American Embassy in 
Moscow from 1942 to 1947, He is the author of The Soviet Image of the United States 
(1950) and of articles in The American Slavic Review and other journals. 
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America and American Occupation in German Eyes 


By NORBERT. MUHLEN 


ERMAN + opinion of America to- 
day, as reflected in and reinforced 


by its mass media, is ambivalent, inse- - 


cure, full of misunderstandings and mis- 
givings, and often contradictory. While 
this opinion is based on the varying 
and petrified impressions of the past 
century, a series of new observations 
and emotions was added by the close, 
often personal contacts of the past eight 
years, when Germans met Americans in 
their quickly changing roles of enemies, 
victors, rulers, educators, secret allies, 
and finally open allies—and, in addi- 
tion, as individuals in and out of uni- 
form. These age-old stereotypes and 
new impressions often received new em- 
phasis from the acute situation con- 
fronting the Germans in the past five 
years: Should Germany join America in 
defense against the Soviet threat so 
close to her borders, or should she “go 
it alone” and remain neutral between 
the big powers? Dependent on this 
choice and the decision finally taken, 
the image of America as it developed 
was Often merely a rationalization of 
the role desired for Germany in the fu- 
Many Germans who tended to 
be neutral (for quite different reasons) 
often justified their attitude by develop- 
ing an image of America as displeasing, 
if not as dangerous, as that of Soviet 
Russia. On the other hand, many Ger- 
mans serious in their will to resist the 
Soviet threat and knowing that without 


1The material in this article is lmited to 
West Germany, as the situation in East Ger- 
many differs so greatly that- ıt would require 
a separate discussion On East Gelman opm- 
ion of America see Norbert Muhlen, “German 
Anti-Americanism, East and West Zones,” 
Commentary, February 1953; also, The Re- 
turn of Germany (Chicago, 1953), pp 270~75, 
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American leadership it could not be 
resisted tried to like and understand 
America, and often discovered that its 
main values, purposes, and interests 
were similar to those of Germany her- 
self. 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS TO U S. 


For more than a century, America 
had been in German eyes a country far 
away and fabulous. Lacking the more 
direct relationships and experiences, an- 
tagonisms and sympathies, that brought 
England historically close to America, 
Germany imagined America as the land 
of noble savages and wide wilderness, a 
country without history and without 
despots. The letters from America 
which German emigrants wrote home in 
the nineteenth century, passed from 
hand to hand and printed in local news- 
papers, confirmed the benevolent pic- 
ture of “a young, free country.” Ex- 
actly because America enjoyed all the 
freedom ‘that Germany lacked it be- 
came more fabulous and faraway than 
ever. On occasion, a German poet 
wrote an ode in praise of the distant 
country, but when the poet Nikolaus 
Lenau emigrated to America to be a 
free man on free soil, he soon returned 
in melancholy disappointment; free- 
dom among the pioneers, he found, was 
shockingly different from the dream. 

Toward the end of the century, 
America changed in German eyes into 
“the country of unlimited possibilities” 
and “the country of unlimited contra- 
dictions,” as the two then most popular 
slogans put it. Still a fabulous land 
where people got rich quickly, America 
was often looked upon with some con- 
descension, in a way far removed from 


AMERICA AND AMERICAN OCCUPATION IN GERMAN EYES 


the American stereotype and self-image 
of oppressed Europeans coming to its 
shores in search of freedom and a better 
life. Germans (like other West Euro- 
peans) saw these emigrants rather as 
adventurers, runaways, and ne’er-do- 
wells; the officer who had to quit the 
service for some dishonorable act, the 
boy who had got with child the family 
_cook, the employee in a merchant’s of- 
fice who had embezzled a petty sum— 
these seemed to be the people who es- 
caped to America, “the Promised Land 
of failures.” The very fact of emigra- 
tion appeared somewhat suspicious to 
Germans, who have a saying, “Stay at 
home and make an honest living” It 
was “the German urchin in America’— 
after the title of a runaway’s auto- 
biography which was very popular in 
Germany and helped to shape the im- 
age of America from the turn of the cen- 
tury to our day—-who later returned .as 
“the rich uncle from America.” These 
Americans, and their country, were 
viewed with a mixture of respect for 
their money and disrespect for their 
past. . As late as 1948 a “Primer on 
America for German Adults” explained 
ponderously that “the emigrant is for 
him [the American] not to be pitied or 
to be scorned [as he is for Germans] 
but to be revered.”? Many Germans 
looked down from their solid superiority 
on these shady emigrants, whose boasts, 
in turn, helped to strengthen the stereo- 
type of “materialistic America,’ where 
mammon was idolized and multimil- 
lionaires ruled supreme over a people 
of millionaires, millionaires-to-be, and 
derelicts. 


“Gop’s Own COUNTRY” 


The next stereotype which received 
almost general currency among Ger- 
mans was that Americans were con- 
vinced that the United States was 


2 Margret Bover, Amertkafibel fur Er- 
wachsene, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1948. 
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“God’s own country.” In - Germany 
this slogan became (and still is) as cur- 
rent a foreign word in talk of America 
as, more recently and more passingly, 
Herrenrasse (“the Master Race’’) in 
American usage for Germany. Ironi- 
cally, both slogans became more popu- 
lar abroad than at home. For America 
to consider itself as “God’s own coun- 
try” revealed an unbearably hypocriti- 
cal chauvinism, Germans thought. This 
stereotype was intensified by disap oint- 
ment in President Wilson, who, Ger- 
mans felt, had betrayed Germany by 
offering the self-determinationist Four- 
teen Points as a peace program only to 
abandon them in the imperialist Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty. The legend of 
American hypocrisy that developed in 
contradiction to the historical facts of 
the case was accepted as reality by 


most Germans. 


“AMERICANS ARE CRAZY” 


A third stereotype of the American . 
character, widely believed (in France, 
Italy, and recently England as well as 
in Germany) and seemingly rather hos- 
tile, is actually less hostile than the 
other two. Paradoxically, it is the no- 
tion that “Americans are crazy.” What 
it stems from and what it reveals is 
that Europeans have come to find the 
thought and behavior patterns of the 
transatlantic “strangers” (meaning sim- 
ply foreigners) so different from their 
own, so “strange” and “outlandish” in- 
deed (in both words, the statement of 
facts has become a value judgment in 
modern English usage!) that Europeans 
could not understand them. To call 
Americans “crazy”? supplied Europeans 
with a pleasant feeling of superiority, 
and at the same time relieved them of 
the task of attempted understanding. 
Yet the stereotype of “these crazy 
Americans” contained only a minimum 
‘of marked hostility; hostile people pre- 
fer to see specific sinister traits and 
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purposes, if not a plot, rather than 
merely strangeness in what they can- 
not understand. ‘There was little hos- 
tility as long and in so far as the Ger- 
mans had no reason to be afraid of 
America. When the United States de- 
cided to intervene in World War J, 
most Germans considered it a rather 
hilarious joke. 


PLUTOCRATIC AMERICA 


In Germany’s Red Decade, the 1920’s, 
when—as in America in the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s—much of the intellectual 
and cultural life of the country was 
influenced by Communists and their 
‘unwitting followers, the stereotype of 
America was further and deliberately 
made to appear unattractive. America, 
the bastion of capitalism, had then as 
now to supply the dark contrast to the 
glowing Great Experiment of the Soviet 
Union. 
reports. on America published at the 
time there again emerged the stereo- 
type of a country dominated by the 
dollar, sadly lacking in civilization, 
backward in terms of culture, social 
progress, and human decency. The 
same picture was portrayed again by 
the Nazis, whose propaganda depicted 
the plutocratic, racially contaminated, 
brutal and greedy American. But in 
secret opposition to the Nazis, a small 
minority of intellectuals developed an 
underground cult of America and every- 
thing it had and did. 


U. S. As AN OCCUPATION POWER 


After 1945, with America turning into 
an occupation power and a military 
government with relation to Germany, 
new images of America were born in 
German eyes, and old ones strength- 
ened. They reflected—and frequently 
misinterpreted—the contradictions, un- 
certainties, vagaries, and intentions of 
American policies; often they also re- 
flected German feelings of inferiority, 


From most German books and 


insecurity, resentment, and guilt pro- 
jected onto the powerful victor. 


As conquerors 


The Americans had come, in the 
words of their commander-in-chief, ‘as 
conquerors, not as liberators.” These 
were the years when “fraternization,” 
or, to be more exact, the expression of 
human politeness, kindness, and decency 
toward the defeated was unlawful for an 
American soldier; when a few Ameri- 
cans—well fed, often luxuriously well 
housed—announced that in their bil- 
lets Germans and dogs were not ad- 
mitted, and secretly bought precious 
family heirlooms from homeless, half- 
starved Germans for a carton of Ameri- 
can cigarettes or a pound of American 
coffee; when an American general in 
charge of information control forbade 
the playing of music over a German 
radio station, to bring home to the Ger- 
mans that there was no reason for them 
to enjoy life. During these years Ger- 
mans whose fathers had been executed 
by Hitler’s hangmen for participation 
in the plot to kill the dictator, Ger- 
mans who themselves had suffered for 
years the agony of Nazi concentration 
camps because they resisted Hitler, 
young people who had been three years 
old when Hitler came to power and fif- 
teen when he fell—all were told by oc- 
cupation officials that to their con- 
querors all Germans were alike ana 


‘they must bear the punishment for the 


crimes committed by the Nazis. To be 
tough with the Germans appeared as a 
soldierly and patriotic virtue to a num- 
ber of Americans, and their toughness 
sometimes included, as the Germans ob- 
served, an infamous imitation of in- 
famous Nazi methods. “The Americans 
are just as bad as the Nazis were,” 
some Germans began to whisper among 
themselves in these first postwar years.® 


` 3 This attitude was mainly and most articu- 
lately expressed in popular German fiction, 
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This analogy, more often wrong than 
right even in individual instances, and 
all wrong as a generalization, provided 
a release from uneasy consciences for 
many Germans who felt either guilty or 
helplessly ashamed of what the Nazis 
had done. It supplied a new facet to 
the German stereotype of America— 
the facet of American toughness and 
brutality, if not cruelty, strengthened 
by popular memories of “the Wild 
West” and “Chicago gangsters,” and 
further strengthened by some American 
movies, crime books for adults (Mickey 
Spillane) and children (crime comics, 
and so forth), and the reports of crime 
and juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. 


1947 to 1949 


When from 1947 to 1949 the tough 
American policy of conquest was sof- 
tened by a wavering, confused, half- 
hearted policy of co-operation, help, 
and reconstruction, the old stereotype 
of American hypocrisy was strengthened 
again, and combined with the new one 
of toughness. The Americans who be- 
fore had played the role of conquistador 
now turned into an uneasy and im- 
plausible mixture of conquistador and 
social worker. While they ruled Ger- 
many by force of arms, they set out to 
educate her to democracy by force of 
argument. After first being “conquer- 
ors, not liberators,” they now pre- 
tended and tried to be conquerors and 
liberators simultaneously. A pseudo- 
hermaphroditic figure, the Military Gov- 
ernment suffered in peacetime from its 
double nature, the military one ruling 
by orders and requests and the demo- 
cratic governmental one expressing the 


especially the national best seller: Ernst von 
Salomon, Der Fragebogen (“The Question- 
naire”), Hamburg, 1952; also, Hans Hellmut 
Kirst, Sagten Sie Gerechtigkeit, Captain? 
(“Did You Say Justice, Captain?”), Munich, 
1952. 


will of the constituents. In addition to 
being a purely military, security-con- 
scious army organization, the Military 
Government remained the very oppo- 
site of democratic government, since it 
at first combined the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judiciary functions without di- 
vision of powers and later retained the 
supreme right to veto these functions 
when performed by the Germans. 


Instasinity oF U. S. Porrcy 


What seemed so hypocritical to many 
Germans was the apparent contradiction 
between the realities and the appeals 
made by America. It was indeed diffi- 
cult for them to understand—and to 
accept—the underlying reasons, partly 
changes in American politics, partly 
changes in world politics, and partly 
fundamental beliefs as well as passing 
fallacies prevalent in American think- 
ing. In their minds, it was the idea 
and the conception of Military Govern- 
ment which stuck, even after 1949 
when its name as well as its functions 
was changed into the inoffensive and 
tactfully restrained High Commission 
for Germany. In the period of High 
Commission rule beginning in 1949 the 
politics of conquest were quietly shelved 
and replaced by the politics of alliance, 
or at least of winning the Germans for 
an alliance. As the United States needed 
the active good will of the Germans, the 
conquerors suddenly became mission- 
aries, teachers, propagandists. 

This change, pleasant and profitable 
as it was for the Germans, did little to 
improve their stereotype of America. 
On the contrary, new unfavorable side- 
lights were added, and old negative 
stereotypes seemed confirmed. Were not 
Americans “crazy’-—superficial, fickle, 
unprincipled, extremely naive at best? 
Most of the principles which two years 
ago they had enthusiastically advocated 
and many of the principles which they 
had requested the Germans to accept 
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seemed forgotten overnight and re- 
placed by opposites. Where, as late as 
1947, the Americans had not permitted 
the Germans to publish anti-Commu- 
nist books translated from the Russian, 
now they themselves encouraged their 
publication and distribution among Ger- 
mans. In 1945, to get an American 
license to edit a newspaper, Berliners 
had had to prove they were friendly 
to Communism, and in Frankfurt and 
other cities Americans had insisted on 
the appointment of Communist editors 
on newspaper staffs; in 1948 the Ameri- 
cans fired the same Communists and 
demanded proof of anti-Communism 
from their licensees. It was the same 
in German officialdom and labor un- 
ions, in fact, almost everywhere. Since 
the Americans failed openly to admit 
and to explain their own reversal, the 
Germans concluded that “you can never 
know what the Americans are up to 
next.” This stereotype seemed particu- 
larly valid when they compared Ameri- 
can occupation speeches of 1946, pro- 
claiming that no German should ever 
bear arms again, with American occupa- 
tion speeches of 1951, scolding the Ger- 
mans who never wanted to bear arms 
again.* 

Many Germans, it is true, recognized 
that this seeming American instability 
and fickleness originated less with the 
Americans than with the Soviets. But 
they also saw that almost every Ameri- 
can change in attitudes and policies to- 
ward Germany came about only in re- 
ply and as a reaction to a Soviet move; 
in German eyes, as a matter of fact, 
American policy in Germany seemed 
dictated by Soviet Russia. In the first 
stage, America made every concession to 
the Soviets that the Soviets requested; 
after 1946 America began taking defen- 


4 This “salto mortale” became the source of 
countless jokes, cartoons, skits, indicating an 
officially somewhat subdued, yet strong pub- 
lic reaction. 


sive countermeasures against the So- 
viets and their aggressions; after 1948 
America made concessions to the Ger- 
mans in order to “contain” the Soviets. 
In other words, the Americans seemed 
never to have an independent political 
purpose of their own, and no insight 
into what they should do in Germany. 
To many Germans, Americans appeared 
as a people sadly lost on the interna- 
tional scene, unable to perform their 
part in foreign politics, lacking either 
the power or the experienced under- 
standing—or perhaps both—needed for 
world leadership. The United States 
seemed to be pushed in this direction 
and that in a helpless defensive against 
the aggressive, power-hungry, politically 
shrewd Soviets, while it propagandized 
its ever changing political practices by 
preaching never changing eternal prin- 
ciples to the Germans in its program 
of education, or “re-education.” 


THe EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Whether the education program did 
more to help or to hinder better under- 
standing of America in Germany is 
open to dispute. A semantic misunder- 
standing based on deeper differences be- 
tween the two cultures from the very 
beginning contributed greatly to mak- 
ing many Germans resent the program. 
“Education” in a literal translation, the 
term generally accepted in Germany for 
speaking of the education program, is 
Erziehung, which smacks of the three 
R’s—the elementary schooling given to 
children, colonial peoples, and illiter- 
ates, with the use of the rod, while 
“education” in American usage means 
many things, including Bildung (for 
which there is no term in English). 
Many Germans agreed that political 
education, politische Bildung, was badly 
needed in their country, but that they 
should be erzogen—educated as well as 
trained—by their conquerors, seemed an 
arrogant attempt to treat them as 
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illiterate children and to teach them 
with authoritarian sternness. Shades of 
“God’s own country!” 

Some phases of the education pro- 
gram seemed indeed to fit into this 
hostile stereotype. Some American “re- 
educators” resorted to the methods that 
had b2en used successfully at home 
to change “backward foreigners” into 
democratic citizens, americanizing the 
immigrants with evening classes, adult 
schools, and literacy and citizenship 
courses while their younger generation 
was kapt from delinquency by play- 
grouncs, boy scoutism, and similar 
things. By presenting the German 
adults with a deluge of free lectures, 
evening classes, free libraries, pam- 
phlets, and so on, and establishing base- 
ball teams and playgrounds for the 
German youth, these backward people 
were =o be kept from crime and ele- 
vated to the level of American ways, 
or, as the much-abused magic word 
was, “democracy.” While hordes of 
visiting lecturers, writers, impresarios of 
all sorts explained to the Germans the 
miraculously good, efficient, and beauti- 
ful thing called democracy, to Germans 
it soon seemed that Americans were suf- 
fering from an obsession endlessly to 
talk about that verbal fetish, democ- 
racy. Living in a country which was 
not democratic, in which there was 
little opportunity for the citizens to act 
as democrats, and where the very rep- 
resentatives of democracy ruled in an 
autocratic way—a system of govern- 
ment Germans called jokingly Demo- 
kratur (“democratotorship,” half democ- 
racy, half dictatorship)—their demo- 
cratic education was bound to fail, if 
not to backfire. To some, it seemed to 
reveal again the hypocritical nature of 
the Americans, as well as their overly 
complacent arrogance. To others, de- 
mocracy painted in such wonderful 
colors appeared as something very great 


and beautiful indeed—yet foreign to, 
and unobtainable for, Germans. 

“There is a broad sense in which any- 
thing antitotalitarian is ipso facto demo- 
cratic. In that sense, there is no dif- 
ference between our negative and our 
affirmative program, and democracy is 
simply there once totalitarianism is 
done for. But in the common sense of 
the term, democracy is one of several 
types of polity incompatible with Hit- 
lerism. . . . And since there were sev- 
eral possible antitheses to Hitlerism, it 
seemed to many Germans that it was 
for them rather than for us to choose 
between them. In point of fact, so it 
seemed to them, it was the negative 
part of our task [de-Nazification] that 
was the legitimate part; the affirmative 
[democratization] exceeded our man- 
date,” Wiliam Ernest Hocking ob- 
served correctly. In fact, “antitheses” 
to totalitarianism such as a Catholic 
republic in Bavaria, with religious text- 
books in schools as they were wanted 
and approved by the overwhelming part 
of the population, were denounced and 
fought as “antidemocratic” by American 
occupation officials before 1950 (when 
George N. Shuster became United States 
Land Commissioner and established an 
excellent administration). 


Cultural offerings 


In addition to political education in 
democracy, a vast program of nonpo- 
litical offerings was presented by the 
occupation to create good will, under- 
standing, love for America in Germany. 
The offerings of American singers, danc- 
ers, actors, American music, ballet, 
paintings, books, American lectures on 
American national parks, American 


5 William Ernest Hocking, Experiment in 
Education: What Can We Learn from Teach- 
ing Germany? Chicago, 1954, the best ana- 
lytical critique of the United States occupation 
in Germany, especially its educational phases. 
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wildlife, American photography, as they 
were showered over Germans, left the 
impression among many Germans that 
Americans, as is typical among the 
nouveaux riches, were throwing away 
their money boastfully to show off their 
newly acquired culture. That Ameri- 
cans were desperately eager to be ad- 
mired and that they wasted their money 
to buy admiration seemed more con- 
spicuous than the authentic great values 
of their civilization clumsily presented. 
To most open-minded Europeans, and 
to Germans in-particular, the real great- 
ness and achievement of America lay 
in the spirit and technique of its social 
structure. The architecture of Ameri- 
can society appeared in the eyes of 
thoughtful Germans more admirable, 
more exemplary, than the architecture 
of American skyscrapers and mansions; 
American freedom in everyday life 
seemed to them a greater work of art 
than, say, American symphonies. Yet 
except for the few who had experienced 
it in America itself—in the very success- 
ful -Exchange Program through which 
selected Germans are invited to visit 
the United States for -several months 
under guidance of the Department of 
State or, ironically, as World War II 
prisoners of war—-or those who had 
carefully studied it, this culture could 
hardly be shown convincingly at a dis- 
tance—particularly not to people con- 
ditioned to be skeptical about such 
claims. 

In the first place, the Germans tended 
to be skeptical of all government propa- 
ganda in general since their recent ex- 
perience with Hitlerism and their pres- 
ent one with the Soviets. In the second 
place, American government propa- 
ganda tended to be especially self-con- 
tradictory and therefore self-defeating; 
in this program, “the American way” 
of freedom, with its resistance to bu- 
reaucratic entanglements and state 
power, was advertised by the state on 


a noncompetitive, bureaucratic basis; 
and the immensely varied, many-faced, 
pluralistic American reality was dis- 
torted by the selection of this or that 
feature, this or that facet of America 
which seemingly was provided with an 
official stamp of government approval. 
In the third place, America’s propagan- 
distic self-introduction to Germans had 
by nature to lean heavily on the pres- 
entation of creative American works; 
yet many of these books, plays, and 
essays, in the best American tradition 
of national self-criticism (usually social 
criticism), taken out of their context 
and transplanted into alien surround- 
ings, were accepted as accurate, typical 
descriptions of American life rather 
than one artist’s or writer’s voice of 
personal protest. They seemed to con- 
firm all the anti-American, stereotyped 
prejudices held by many Germans—a 
tough, hypocritical, materialistic, arro- 
gant, uncultured, dollar-ruled country. 
Self-criticism, as an experienced Ameri- 
can official remarked sadly, cannot be 
exported, yet we have to export it un- 
less we stop trying to familiarize the 
Germans with America at all. 


Successes in intercultural education 


Two periodicals published for German 
audiences under American government 
auspices—the Neue Zettung, a daily 
newspaper combining the better fea- 
tures of American and German jour- 
nalism (unfortunately published only 
for and in Berlin since 1953, when its 
West German circulation was suddenly 
stopped for reasons of economy), and 
Der Monat, a monthly magazine bring- 
ing international thought and life close 
to the Germans and generally respected 
as one of the leading European intel- 
lectual magazines today—succeeded in 
overcoming German resistance against 
understanding America; they greatly 
helped to establish a new, friendly re- 
lationship toward its culture. In this 
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writer’s opinion, only these two publi- 
cations, in addition to the United States 
Exchange Program, can be considered 
genuine and important achievements in 
the vast American effort of intercultural 
education in Germany. 


Root CAUSES or RESENTMENT 


What was often the root cause of the 
strong German resistance against Ameri- 
can “re-education” and of the German 
acceptance of clichés and generaliza- 
tions antagonistic to America was the 
underlying fear that America wanted 
to remodel the whole world, including 
and especially Germany, in its own im- 
age, with “God’s own country” as the 
blueprint according to which all the 
other countries and cultures were to be 
shaped. Irrational as this fear was on 
the whole, or rather, as it became while 
occupation and its educators learned 
their lessons of realism, it contained an 
actual kernel of truth. In the defini- 
tion of the United States Department 
of State following the report of a United 
States Educational Mission, published 
in 1947, “the task of changing the Ger- 
man mind .. . involves a total trans- 
formation of basic German beliefs, folk- 
ways and attitudes.” € Many American 
experts who came to Germany to ad- 
vise the Germans that from now on 
there must be a total transformation of 
their beliefs, folkways, and attitudes (a 
thing impossible to achieve even had it 
been desirable, which it surely was not), 
that they should forget all their tradi- 
tions and customs, took it for granted 
that things in Germany should be done 
the American way; only by this could 
the country be transformed into a de- 
mocracy. I know of a visiting profes- 
sor of journalism with all the creden- 
tials and backing of a Special Govern- 
mental Expert who decreed that German 


6 Department of State Publications, No. 
2783 (August 1947), p. 62. 


newspapers should be written, edited, 
and made up exactly like American 
newspapers. In another case, an Edu- 
cational Adviser suggested that German 
university students should address their 
instructors by their first names rather 
than by the stuffy title of Herr Profes- 
sor, to break down the authoritarian 
attitudes of youth! (In this context, 
we can disregard Communist officials, 
especially numerous in the Information 
Control and Decartelization Branches 
of Military Government in the first 
postwar years, from which they were 
removed by and large by 1950, who— 
under guise of “Americanization”—sys- 
tematically sabotaged the healthy re- 
construction of German organizations 
and institutions.) As late as 1951, a 
public controversy was resentfully con- 
ducted against the American attempt to 
change the German hunting and fishing 
regulations (considered “feudalistic’’) 
for the American pattern (considered 
“democratic” by United States off- 
cials), although it was evident that 
German and American regulations cor- 
responded well to the very different 
conditions prevailing in the two coun- 
tries. 

A second root cause of the willing 
acceptance and development of anti- 
American stereotypes consisted in the 
resentment against the shift in power 
and prestige which suddenly seemed to 
elevate America far above and beyond 
the nations of Europe which liked to 
call themselves “the older nations.” If 
this was a mood prevalent throughout 
Western Europe, in Germany it came 
into sharper focus since American domi- 
nation was here a de jure and de facto 
situation, while America in its rela- 
tions with other European nations went 
to some lengths to demonstrate diplo- 
matic equality and sovereignty. With 
the national self-respect of Germany, 
which had been badly shattered after 
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the war, slowly growing again, this 
mood of resentment was bound also to 
grow to some extent. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


If there were added many friendlier 
colors and more pleasant features to 
the picture of America in German eyes, 
they came in the main from personal con- 
tacts Germans had with Americans (as 
a substitute for contacts with America 
itself). Especially when they were able 
to speak the German language and were 
not completely alien to and uninter- 
ested in the ways of German life, as 
many Military Government and High 
Commission personnel were from the 
top levels down to minor employees, 
these Americans often contributed to a 
more balanced, better image of America. 
Chance contacts with, and observation 
of, a number of military occupation 
members had similar effects. After 
“fraternization” was fully permitted 
(which happened only in 1950, when 
uniformed personnel received permis- 
sion to frequent German public places), 
“der Ami,” the abbreviation which be- 
came usual for Amertkaner, the young 
man in an American uniform was con- 
spicuous in German life and, quite 
naturally, judged by Germans as a rep- 
resentative product of America’s peo- 
ple and civilization. The fact that 
most of these young men turned out 
to be kindly, generous, and often 
poor, without class consciousness, not 
behaving as overbearing victors, usu- 
ally ready and willing to help, im- 
pressed many Germans favorably.” Ne- 
gro GIs, whom a prevailing positive 
German stereotype soon took to be 
more warmhearted, more humane, and 
less tough than their white comrades, 
were on the whole especially well liked. 


TOn such incidents in detail cf. Norbert 
Muhlen in The New Leader, New York, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1950; The Readers Digest (May 
1950), pp. 95-98. 


Those strongly prejudiced tend to see, 
of course, what they want to see, and 
for them it was not difficult to see quite 
a few Am#’s—a small minority, yet more 
conspicuous than the more typical large 
majority—-who misbehaved in almost 
every way conceivable, on occasion in 
quite serious matters. Yet seen against 
the background of the Soviet Union, its 
traits and its occupation, as many Ger- 
mans saw the Amrs, the Americans in 
general, and America itself, were pre- 
ferred by the majority. Their value 
judgments tended often to rationalize 
their personal choice 


PUBLIC OPINION STUDIES 


“Which of the four occupation powers 
do you prefer?” the EMNID (Institut 
für Marktforschung und Meinungs- 
forschung) Institute of Public Opinion 
in Bielefeld asked a representative sam- 
ple of West Germans in the fall of 1951. 
While 12 per cent refused to give an 
answer, 1 per cent expressed preference 
for the Russians; 1 per cent for the 
French; 8 per cent for the British; and 
33 per cent for the Americans. Almost 
one out of two questioned, or 45 per 
cent, said they did not prefer one power 
to the other. The latter group has, 
however, decreased since then to ap- 
proximately 30 per cent, and almost 50 
per cent now prefer the Americans. 

In 1952, the Allensbach Institute for 
Demoscopy asked a stratified cross sec- 
tion of the German people (including 
refugees from East Germany) about 
their experiences with the Americans 
since 1945. Of this cross section, 36 
per cent had seen little of the United 
States troops; 15 per cent had had 
pleasant experiences; 32 per cent had 
had unpleasant experiences; and 17 per 
cent very unpleasant experiences. While 
the British rated somewhat better and 
the French considerably worse in the 
same test, all three evoked incompa- 
rably better memories than the Soviet 
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occupation. Only 5 per cent had seen 
little of them or had had pleasant ex- 
periences, while 24 per cent had had 
unpleasant—and 71 per cent very un- 
pleasant—experiences. 

In November 1953 EMNID con- 
ducted a very careful and thorough 
study of opinions and attitudes of Ger- 
mans in the age groups between fifteen 
and twenty-four. To the question 


“Can we Germans learn something from 


other peoples?” 65 per cent answered 


in the affirmative; when this answer - 


was followed up by the question “From 
which people can we learn most?” the 
answer given most frequently was: 
“From the U.S.A.” Of the total youth 
sample, the United States was named 
by 23 per cent; England by 10 per 
cent; Switzerland, 7 per cent; France, 
5 per cent; Sweden, 3 per cent; Russia 
and Holland, 1 per cent each. The 
subjects to be learned from America 
were, in frequency of mention as listed, 
its economic and social order, techno- 
logical and scientific progress, tolerance, 
readiness to help, and habits of free 
living.® 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, “anti-Americanism” of 
the violent, obsessionally prejudiced 
type is very rare in Germany, and usu- 


SEMNID-Institut flir Meinungsforschung, 
Jugend swischen 15 und 24; Eine Unter- 
suchung sur Situation der deutschen Jugend 
tm Bundesgebiet (Bielefeld, 1954), pp. 313-17. 


ally to be found among the “lunatic 
fringe” of unreconstructed Nazis and 
Communists, comprising together less 
than 3 per cent of the total population.® 
The number of passionate and unquali- 
fied pro-Americans seems hardly to be 
much bigger—mainly among intellectu- 
als and very young people. Between 
these two extremes, on the wide and 
varying scale of images determined by 


individual, economic, social, educational, 


and political factors, it may be said that 
we find most frequently attitudes which 
tend to express feelings of cultural su- 
periority, political and moral distrust, 
personal and national resentments to- 
ward what is supposed to be America—. 
a picture that often conflicts with 
American realities, yet much more often 
than not accepts America as “the lesser 
evil” in comparison with Soviet Russia, 
and accepts it increasingly often as “a 
necessary evil” to support Germany in 
her defense against the Soviet evil 


L., L. Matthias, Die Entdeckung Amerikas - 
Anno 1953 (Hamburg, 1953), a violently anti- 
American work, was successful neither with 
critics nor with the public, while Simone de 
Beauvoir, Amerika Tag und Nacht (Ham- 
burg, 1952), and Robert Jungk, Die Zukunft 
hat schon begonnen (Stuttgart, 1952), more 
temperate and seemingly more balanced yet 
unfairly critical books on America, were very 
successful. On the other hand, none of the 
detached, nonstereotyped, and friendly trave- 
logues from and reports on America by Ger- 
man authors published over the lasi years 
has been given attention by critical and pub- 
lic opinion. j 


Norbert Muhlen, Ph.D., New York City, reports from abroad for American and 
British magazines, and from the United States for German and French magazines, divid- 


ing his time about evenly between this country and Europe. 


After leaving his native 


Germany for political reasons in 1933, he lived in Switzerland, Saarland, and France be- 
fore coming in 1941 to this country, of which he ts now a cstizen. He ts author of The 
Return of Germany: A Tale of Two Countries (1953), Schacht, Hitlers Magician: 
The Life and Loans of Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht (1939), and other books. 


Indian Students and the United States: Cross- 
cultural Images* 


By Ricaarp D. LAMBERT and Marvin BRESSLER 


HE emergence of India as a major 
world power, sympathetic but un- 
committed to the West, has created a 
measure of self-conscious curiosity, some- 
times anxiety, in many Americans con- 
cerning the reactions of Indian leader- 
ship and public opinion to the United 
States. It is inevitable that the image 
of the United States conveyed to the 
Indian public should be somewhat se- 
lective and distorted, inasmuch as the 
Indian media of mass communication 
concern themselves largely with Ameri- 
can foreign policy and neglect broader 
sociocultural aspects of the American 
scene. Such information on the United 
States as is exported characteristically 
fails to provide a substantial correc- 
tive—-neither the superficial frivolities 
emanating from Hollywood nor the ex- 
cessively grim realities of the protest 
novel are capable of transmitting a rep- 
resentative picture of the United States. 
The nature of this picture formed at 

a distance is illustrated by the precon- 
ceptions entertained by Indian students 
upon arrival in the United States—a 
stereotypical, indistinct, and limited im- 
age composed of uncorrelated fragments. 
They had anticipated that the United 
States would be a land endowed with 
abundant natural resources and wealth, 
whose inhabitants worked feverishly and 
constantly to command a whole host of 
mechanized wonders, whose cities were 


* This project is part of a program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Selence Research 
Council and supported by grants to the 
Council from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Ford Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. i 
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dominated by skyscrapers, whose ethos 
was scientific and rationalistic to the 
neglect of the spiritual, whose social 
relations were marked by casualness, 
rudeness, and violence, frequently insti- 
tutionalized in the person of the gang- 
ster, whose social system was equali- 
tarian except for discriminatory prac- 
tices directed against colored peoples; 
and whose labor force contained a dis- 
proportionate number of cowboys. The 
students were aware that some of these 
images were oversimplified, bordering 
on caricature, but in essence these gro- 
tesqueries constituted almost the whole 
of their expectations. 

One expression of official concern with 
this naive and unflattering stereotype 
takes the form of encouraging Indian 
students to attend American institu- 
tions of higher learning with the ex- — 
pectation that these foreign visitors, 
having observed the “American way of 
life,” will return to their home country 
prepared to convey a more favorable 
image of the United States. The ex- 
change-of-persons program reflects a 
basic confidence in the capacity of 
American institutions to arouse admira- 
tion: there seems to be some assump- 
tion that the sustained and intimate 
scrutiny implied in the process of 
guided culture’ contact will foster ac- 
curate perceptions which confirm the 
excellence of American institutions and 
thereby create the basis for favorable 
attitudes to the United States. 

The actual mechanism of image for- 
mation and the development of favor- 
able attitudes toward the United States 
appear to be considerably more com- 
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plex. It is quite obvious that at the 
very minimum the student’s person- 
ality, life history, preconceptions, ex- 
periences en route and in the United 
States, and anticipation of return all 
contribute to the content of his percep- 
tions and to a generally favorable or 
unfavorable appraisal of the United 
States. However, our data indicate that 
the primary determinant of image for- 
mation involves a process by which 
American institutional areas are per- 
ceived and interpreted in the context of 
their relevance to Indian culture, his- 
tory, and aspirations. This mechanism 
of cultural reference is operative among 
all students and is applicable to all in- 
stitutional areas over all points of time, 
whetker or not images of American life 
are derived from the media of mass 
communication or from direct observa- 
tion. Other personality and behavior 
dimersions not specific to the Indian 
culture usually assumed their chief sig- 
nificance as superimpositions on this 
basic process. The emphasis of this ar- 
ticle, therefore, is upon cross-cultural 
links; how the “Indianness” of the stu- 
dent affects his image of the United 
States. 

We have chosen three important areas 
of American life? illustrating three dif- 
ferent types of cultural reference which 
the Indian student brings to bear on 
his American experiences: family prac- 
tices, political behavior, and race rela- 
tions. 

The Indian student’s perception of 
American family practices indicates the 
operation of two basically antithetical 
frames of reference among Indian intel- 
lectuals: the traditional family of In- 
dia’s ideal culture and the Western lib- 
éral-himanitarian ethic with its strong 
emphasis on the emancipation of women 


1 The images of American educational prac- 
tices will be treated fully in a forthcoming ar- 
ticle by the authors in the Journal of Higher 
Education. 


and suppression of status inequalities. 
Political behavior is perceived and 
measured by the extent to which a given 
political philosophy implicitly suggests 
sympathetic kinship to doctrines justi- 
fying India’s struggle for freedom and 
her current political policy. The per- 
ception of American race relations not 
only occurs within a context of histori- 
cally rooted racial grievances, but also 
includes strong individual involvement 
arising out of fear of personal discrimi- 
nation and status deprivation. This 
image is accordingly much more com- 
plex, personality oriented, and subject 
to gross distortions of perceptions. 

It should be emphasized that an over- 
all orientation to a foreign culture is 
more than a simple summation of dis- 
crete images. The concluding section 
will be devoted to a brief discussion of 
an additional set of processes resulting 


from the students’ confrontation with 


Americans’ image of India, and the 
way in which these processes influence 
his over-all assessment of America. 


THe FAMILY 


The comments of the Indian student 
about the American family system 
tended to cluster around three areas: 
(1) the family’s restricted function and 
interaction; (2) the role and status of 
its various members; and (3) family 
emphasis upon the gratification of per- 
sonality needs rather than societal ends, 
with a resulting general orientation of 
capriciousness and frivolity in family 
institutional practices. 


Restricted function and interaction 


The Indian joint family is a unit 
comprising several degrees of kinship 
and several generations organized com- 
munally and usually living in the same 
household. It is an economic unit, a 
graduated status system with clearly 
defined roles, a vehicle for ritual and 
the observance of religious practices, a 
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common commensal unit, a dormitory 
arrangement, and a sphere of relation- 
ships within which primary psychologi- 
cal needs are met. 

Family roles are hierarchically stable, 
clearly defined, and reciprocal duties 
and obligations take precedence over 
individual motives. The effect of any 
act on other members of the family may 
be anticipated and therefore conflicts 
can be kept to a minimum. To be sure, 
intrafamily clashes do occur, but many 
of these are institutionalized, culturally 
acceptable, and thus do not constitute 
a serious disruptive force. For instance, 
quarrels between the sisters-in-law and 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law are a culturally required part of 
joint family living, even though the out- 
come is predictable and the victors 
never vary. These and other sporadic 
conflicts can be resolved by a final 
arbiter, the patriarchial figure. The 
individual spends his life in some joint 
family. If for any reason a joint 
family splinters it breaks into seg- 
ments, but seldom involves the de- 
parture of isolated individuals. The oc- 
casional mobile member, not essential 
to the family welfare at the moment, 
can leave to pursue his own ends, but 
the price of his freedom is a willing- 
ness to return in the event of family 
need. 

The joint family so described was 
widely admired among the Indian stu- 
dents for ensuring stability and per- 
forming most of the functions neces- 
sary to individual members, and for 
providing a satisfactory, conflict-free 
psychological setting. The admiration 
persisted in spite of the fact that none 
of the students identified his own family 
as fulfilling all the requirements of the 
ideal type. 

In contrast to the satisfying and be- 
nevolent despotism of the joint family 
the Indian students perceived in America 
a loosely knit structure providing for 


limited interactions and restricted func- 
tions. The simple quantitative fact of 
a three-, four,- or five-person household 
limited to two generations provides 
striking contrast to the emphasis on the 
intimate relationships among the mem- 
bers of the joint family. While several 
commented that the complexity inherent 
in large numbers is reduced in the 
American small family, the net effect 
is diminution of the responsibility, 
warmth, and serenity associated with 
the orderly relationship of the extended 
group. From the standpoint of the In- 
dian student, there is ample evidence 
of the lesser importance of the home in 
American life. For example, lack of 
elaborate family ritual at meal time, 
restrained rather than demonstrative 
greetings at family reunions, the brittle 
casualness of the chic middle-class 
mother in dealing with her children, 
ready divorce, serial monogamy, and 
the increasing vogue of the psychiatric 
couch and the marriage clinic. 


Role and status 


The Indian student is not likely to 
become sufficiently intimate with any 
one American family to observe the 
subtle interplay of “real” family rela- 
tionships. Few American families can 
resist the temptation to display the 
“typical American family at home,” a 
dramatization which frequently results 
in an exaggerated caricature of the off- 
cial norms. Consequently, the percep- 
tions of Indian students tend to be 
influenced by consistently overplayed 
family roles. The specific roles which 
impress themselves most upon Indian 
students are the role of women and the 
role of the aged—those most markedly 
different from the Indian pattern. The 
traditional literature, current folklore, 
songs, and moving pictures depict a 
vast number of heroines who embody 
an ideal role for women which is widely 
accepted by all segments of Indian so- 
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ciety. She is to be docile, patient, sub- 
Missive, a paragon of housewifely vir- 
tues, but at the same time full of 
charm, a companion, and wise in the 
ways of beauty. Above all, she should 
be modest and show continued aware- 
ness of the double standard by observ- 
ing rituals of inferior status, and by 
exhibiting proper embarrassment and 
constraint in interactions with men. 
While in actual practice, of course, 
woman’s role is considerably more com- 
plex and ambivalent, nevertheless this 
ideal image served as one standard by 
which all women, .and consequently 
American women, could be judged. 

In addition, the Western liberal-hu- 
manitarian system of values which is 
opposed to all immutable status distinc- 
tions, including those pertaining to 
women, has been internalized to a vary- 
ing extent by all of the Indian students. 
In general the inferior role assigned to 
women jars against the Western ideals 
of equality of individuals and greater 
emphasis on achieved rather than as- 
cribed status. Indians apply the eman- 
cipation ethics fully to certain isolated 
women—brilliant women in the profes- 
sions, arts, and politics—and favor such 
lesser commitments to emancipation as 
disapproval of “cruelties to women” 
such as suttee, prohibition of remar- 
riage, complete dependence upon males. 

In view of these contradictory phi- 
losophies—the Indian ideal woman and 
the Western emancipation ethic—the 
student sometimes finds himself in fa- 
vor of the role-status structure of the 
American family when he perceives it 
in equalitarian terms, but opposed to 
the same characteristics when he views 
them in the context of the ideal role 
assigned to Indian women. However, 
American family life is presumably 
characterized by so much of this al- 
legiance to the humanitarian individual- 
istic ethic that it excludes cherished 
values still present in the Indian social 


framework and still held by our sub- 
jects. It would be possible to marshal 
an impressive array of quotations to 
illustrate this feeling among the stu- 
dents, but the following passage will 
suffice to show the attempt to reconcile 
the contradictory philosophies. 


I might say something regarding the s0- 
cial life of the people, absolute equality 
among the two sexes and how the women 
also help the family by supplementing the 
income, how these ladies are also educated, 
they can talk on public affairs... 

I mean it has its advantages to some ex- 
tent, I thought, that the woman is inde- 
pendent and she can look after herself. If 
she has some work or something important 
and if the husband is not at home or no- 
body is at home, she could do it herself. 
Now in our society she wouldn’t know 
what to do because she wouldn’t have been 
taught. 

I should say the freedom you allow 
your women, I was very much struck by 
it. I should say that in my experience it 
is more than what the woman deserves. 
Women we consider to be something deli- 
cate and feminine. She must distinguish 
herself in dress, manners, and everything, 
which is, not the case here. She wears 
blue jeans and walks like a tractor truck. 
In that case I can’t appreciate the femi- 
ninity of women. 


Old people 


There were considerably fewer data 
indicating contradictory feelings con- 
cerning the role of the aged in the 
American family. All Indian students 
who had occasion to speak to this sub- 
ject disapprovingly noted the compara- 
tively inferior status of old people. As 
they recalled India, it seemed to them 
that: 


... there is greater affection and love 
between father and son, because there they 
regard that it is the sacred duty of the 
father to look after his son during his in- 
fancy and it is the sacred duty of the son 
to look after their older parents. 
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By contrast: 


Here we find that people have greater in- 
dividuality, and they will not like the 
fathers or grandfathers to live with them 
because that interferes with the develop- 
ment of individual personality. 


There was very little disposition to 
dismiss this particular status pattern as 
one of those inevitable cultural differ- 
ences which are likely to distinguish one 
nation from another. Characteristically, 
the student felt obliged to determine the 
causes of the relegation of the aged to 
an inferior status—it was seldom men- 
tioned without accompanying analysis. 
Those students who were troubled by 
this question, but whose tact or ap- 
proval of the United States forbade 
wholesale condemnation, struggled to 
explain it by appealing to the authority 
of some larger, more acceptable value, 
such as individual responsibility. More 
commonly, so fundamental a violation 
of what they consider to be a basic and 
universal ethical imperative implied 
deeper revelations about the spiritual 
basis of the entire social structure. The 
lack of respect for age sometimes con- 
firmed latent suspicions that the stu- 
dent was observing a culture which was 
devoid of real ethical principles and 
which was dominated by a complete 
and all-embracing utilitarian complex. 


Self-gratification and capriciousness 


The supremacy of group values as a 
governing principle in Indian family 
life leads the Indian students to con- 
sider American emphasis on individual 
gratification and sexual compatibility 
to be misguided. They perceive in the 
American institutional pattern an ac- 
ceptance of hedonistic pursuits unre- 
strained by the “higher ideals” which 
alone are capable of ennobling the mar- 
riage relationship. 

Critical statements included not only 
disparagement of American family 


values but also the paradoxical asser- 
tion that even individual happiness is 
not so well achieved as by the Indian 
model, whose social arrangements pro- 
vide personal satisfactions only as a 
peripheral by-product. So even though 
in India 

the marriage takes place before you are 
independent enough to think of selecting 
your own partner... I think I am very 
happy, and these marriages are generally 
happier than the marriages which are by 
choice of the partner. 


Closely related to the contention that 
there were defects both in the dominant 
value system and in the familial insti- 
tutional structure is a less clearly de- 
fined, but apparently intense feeling 
that Americans as individuals have a 
common failing; namely, they lack the 
proper high moral seriousness in their 
approach to family life. The Indian 
students discerned an element of light- 
headed frivolity and capriciousness in 
courtship and family behavior. This 
view was sometimes expressed in the 
sternest moralistic terms as in “em- 
bracing and kissing and these things I 
take to be just the road for going into 
debauchery or the lack of morals.” At 
other times it was contained in the as- 
sertion that the slightest irrtation or 
weariness was apt to be accompanied 
by divorce in contrast with the Hindu 
practice where, in the higher castes, 
divorce is forbidden, and where in fact 
it is largely unnecessary, “because the 
girl who marries a boy is very much 
faithful to the boy .. . she is always 
so much devoted to the husband and 
the husband to the wife.” On still 
other occasions this feeling is implied 
in the discovery of such terms as “boy 
friend,” which is not as one might ex- 
pect, “that one whom she would actu- 
ally marry, but she would at any time 
drop him too . . . if she comes across 
a better or someone whom she likes 
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later much more, she would drop.” Or 
to summarize the complex more ex- 
plicitly, “I mean, to me it is not bad 
at all to go with a girl, but the only 
thing is that I think to go you must be 
serious. It shouldn’t be just one of 
those things.” 

The impression should not be con- 
veyed that the Indian students perceive 
American family life as entirely uni- 
form or that their reactions were wholly 
unfavorable. The “what were your 
first impressions” or “what struck you 
most” type of question which is inevi- 
tably present even in the most nondirec- 
tive interviews tends to bias responses 
toward generalizations emphasizing per- 
ceived differences rather than toward 
those elements mutually present and ap- 
proved in both cultures. The inter- 
views indicate that the students are 
sometimes aware that although there 
may be customary patterns and prac- 
tices which tend to distinguish the 
entire social structure, various social 
strata and groups in the United States 
exhibit pronounced differentials in their 
behavior. Thus there were some com- 
ments on the greater simplicity, refine- 
ment, and spirituality of family life in 
religious homes, especially among the 
Society of Friends. There was also 
some recognition of rural-urban and 
regional differences. Nevertheless, the 
differences were perceived as minor 
variations on a common pattern, and it 
was the common pattern which figured 
in comparisons with India. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Indian students are much more at- 
tentive to politics than are their Ameri- 
can counterparts. The political intrica- 
cies of a long nationalist struggle made 
complex political ideas and parliamen- 
tary practices commonplace knowledge 
among Indians. The visiting students 
are thoroughly conversant with detailed 
political histories of a vast number of 


Indian political figures and recall as 
part of their shared experience years 
of highly emotional political involve- 
ment. ‘The Indian student’s image of 
American political processes is best un- 
derstood against the background of the 
nationalist movements which have en- 
gaged the energies of Indians and other 
Asian peoples throughout this century. 
The logic which underlies nationalist 
movements demands that the aspira- 
tions of the struggle include more than 
the mere transfer of power and au- 
thority from a set of foreign function- 
aries to their native counterparts. Slo- 
gans of liberation included more than 
opposition to “imperialism” and “for- 
eign oppressors.” They also promised 


that with liberation would come redress 


of domestic inequities and grievances. 
Consequently the Indian intellectual 
tended to be identified both in foreign 
and domestic affairs with intense hu- 
manitarian sympathy. Except for the 
special interest groups such as the 
landlords and princes, there is now 
virtually no vocal conservative group in 
matters economic and political. Con- 
servatism in India takes the form of 
urging the return to a pristine religious 
state. ‘There is no significant segment 
among the Indian intelligentsia which 
feels the need to resolve the con#lict be- 
tween individual liberties and govern- 
mental planning implied in the term 
“creeping socialism.” Among those who 
are politically effective the extreme 
rightist position is somewhat left of 
center in the normal liberal-conserva- 
tive continuum. 

It follows that as members of the in- 
tellectual class at home the Indian stu- 
dents in the United States tend to re- 
spond sympathetically to political move- 
ments which seem to be dedicated to 
the interests of the “masses” and the 
“common man.” They perceive in 
terms of a symbolic vocabulary which 
makes generous use of slogans carrying 
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strong emotional connotations in India. 
Their general approach is often sup- 
ported by detailed knowledge. Never- 
theless, the students are judging Ameri- 
can political processes in terms of an 
abstract liberal ethic which is concrete 
and relevant in its reference to India, 
where political necessity at this stage 
of development demands emphasis upon 
nation building, uplift of the masses, 
social planning, and an educated elec- 
torate: It is in this context that the 
liberal-humanitarian standard applied to 
American political life should be under- 
stood. 


AMERICAN Pourtics: WHAT THE 
STUDENTS SAID 


The images described in the follow- 
ing sections are brief composite sum- 
maries of common sentiments revealed 
in student responses. ‘Those sections 
outside of the quotation marks are 
paraphrases of statements in the inter- 
views; those within quotes are the 
actual words of the students. 


Interest groups 


Ideally the democratic process should 
give every individual equal access to 
power—the greater the diffusion of 
power in a society the more nearly 
does it approach the democratic model. 
The United States deviates considerably 
from this ideal because there is “con- 
trol by a party, rather than an indi- 
vidual—and when it comes to elections 
you have to please every boss. It is 
not exactly on principles.” ‘The exist- 
ence of lobbies accentuates the con- 
centration of power because legislative 
bodies are sensitive to the wishes of 
small groups which do not represent the 
wishes of the people as a whole. The 
small groups with the greatest influ- 
ence are likely to be “financially strong 
interests” because they “can organize 
themselves better.” 

The one restraining influence on ir- 


responsibly wielded power is the rec- 
ognition on the part of the bosses and 
lobbyists that ultimate veto power re- 
sides in the people, whose dormant dis- 
affections may occasionally be trans- 
lated into effective political protests 
against the more cynical practices. 
This consideration requires a continu- 
ous assessment of the limits of public 
patience and some concessions to the 
popular will. However, such restraint 
should not obscure the fact that the 
American political structure is char- 
acterized by dominant power groups 
whose existence “is not consonant with 
the spirit of democracy.” 


Mass communications in politics 


On the whole the American people 
are reasonably well informed on cur- 
rent affairs because they have ready ac- 
cess to information media such as the 
press, radio, and television. On the 
other hand, news is presented in a 
provincial and superficial manner, over- 
emphasizing trivia and matters of local 
interest. Moreover, the media of mass- 
communication are concentrated in the 
hands of the “wealthy section,” who 
control public opinion for the benefit 
of right-wing political elements. As a 
result the universal literacy of Ameri- 
cans is not always a guarantee of a high 
level of information or of a consider- 
able degree of political sophistication. 
The American is especially untutored 
in foreign affairs, and his ignorance of 
India is “no less than colossal.” 


Political parties 


It is frequently difficult to discern 
the differences “between the so-called 
Democrats and the so-called Repub- 
licans.” They do not disagree on fun- 
damentals, and there are men in each 
party who seem ideologically more ap- 
propriate to the other. However, the 
Democrats more nearly “symbolize the 
close identity with the great mass of 
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people, with the laboring class, with the 
farmers, with the Negroes . . . it sym- 
bolizes more a party for the common 
man taan the Republican party.” Like- 
wise in the sphere of foreign policy the 
party of Roosevelt and Truman can be 
expected to be more ungrudgingly in- 
ternationalist in outlook than the Re- 
publicans. The Republican party by 
contrast tends to be dominated by the 
wealthy and the powerful, who have 
an excessive allegiance to anachronistic 
conceptions of laissez-faire capitalism. 
If they pursued their own inclinations, 
they would transform government into 
a subsidiary of “big business.” The 
selection of candidates in the presi- 
dential election of 1952 was indicative 
of Republican-Democratic party ori- 
entations. It is unfortunate for the 
United States that Mr. Stevenson did 
not become the President, for his ad- 
ministration would have been more hu- 
manitarian and more germane to twen- 
tieth-century realities than Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s. 


Politice! atmosphere of the United 
States 


The predominant fact of current 
American political life is an excessive 
fear of Communism. 


I mean, the fear of Communism, it is a 
sort of craze ... I mean sort of hysteria 
in this country, and actually, as a matter 
of fact, I didn’t think that this American 
society is being threatened by Communism. 
Communism can never ruin this society, I 
mean for many years to come. 


Obsessive anti-Communism has unfor- 
tunate social consequences because in 
its name even gradualistic social changes 
are assailed. While the implementation 
of welfere measures under government 
aegis may depart from traditional capi- 
talist practice, “a certain degree of so- 
cialism is healthy,” or at least inevi- 
table. However, capitalism as it exists 


in the United States modified by the 
New Deal philosophy is basically healthy 
and has produced “economic wonders.” 
American capitalism is by no means 
decadent nor has it reached “maturity.” 
In view of the essential soundness of 
the American socioeconomic structure 
there are no compelling domestic rea- 
sons to justify the prevalent anti-Com- 
munist preoccupation in the United 
States. 

In foreign affairs there should be no 
fear of direct Communist military ag- 
gression against the United States 
Moreover, Communism is making fewer 
inroads in other nations than Ameri- 
cans suppose. In India, only a very 
small percentage of the population is 
cordial to Soviet doctrine Hence the 
existence of “anti-Communist hysteria” 
may best be interpreted as an oppor- 
tunistic attempt to find a scapegoat, 
“something like Hitler or Pakistan,” 
and as a capitulation to the most irre- 
sponsible elements in American politics. 

The chief victims of the current po- 
litical climate are “liberals.” When 
even General Marshall is publicly ma- 
ligned it is obvious that less influential 
men will be reluctant to engage in free 
discussion of controversial social issues. 
Militant anti-Communism constitutes as 
great a threat to democracy as do the 
few adherents of the Communist party. 


I oppose Communism because it represents 
fear, curtailment of political freedom, and 
so on. I cannot see any difference between 
McCarthyism and Communism in this re- 
spect. It is, however, encouraging to see 
that some of the greatest intellectuals and 
biggest newspapers are rallying against Mc- 
Carthy. 


NEGROES IN AMERICA 


The area of white-Negro relations 
tends to elicit images which once again 
seem to lie within the anticipated and 
familiar context of the liberal-humani- 
tarian orientation. However, this ele- 


~~ et 
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ment of the liberal syndrome differs 
from other expressions of humanitarian 
good will and outrage in the degree of 
intensity with which it is held, in the 
extent of the personal involvement which 
it entails, and the fullness of the pre- 
conceptions about this area prior to the 
arrival of the students in the United 
States. 

Most Indian students were not con- 
spicuously well read on American life 
upon arrival, yet a surprising number 
of them were conversant with Myrdal’s 
multivolumed American Dilemma, were 


shocked by its contents, and sympa- - 


thetic to its thesis. Several revealed 
detailed knowledge of the legal niceties 
connected with the approaching Su- 
preme Court ruling on educational seg- 
regation in the South, while one or two 
knew of isolated cases of racial vio- 
lence in several small American com- 
munities, 


Personal experiences of discrimination 


Much of the intensity of interest and 
feeling concerning the role of the Negro 
in the United States is in part a result 
of the latent and sometimes overt color 
tension which lay beneath the surface 
of British-Indian relations prior to In- 
dian independence and which still exists 
between Western and Asian nations. A 
more immediate explanation lies in the 
fact that of all the values incorporated 
in the American social structure the ex- 
istence of discriminatory practices based 
on color was most capable of jeopard- 
izing the status of the Indian students 
during their stay in the United States. 
Color was a potential disqualifying fac- 
tor in the acquisition of desirable hous- 
ing arrangements, in comfortable tour- 
ist mobility, and the accessibility of de- 
sired social contacts. 

There were in point of fact a num- 
ber of instances in which students ex- 
perienced situations in which they re- 
ported personal inconvenience and em- 


barrassment. One student was advised 
by a friend not to visit a New York 
night club because he might not be 
served. Another was served with a 
separate set of utensils at a restaurant. 
Still another sensed that he was giving 
offense when he “danced with a white 
girl.” Such incidents did not occur fre- 
quently but they were constant remind- 
ers of the possibility of recurrent hu- 
miliations. 

It is not surprising that certain indi- 
viduals departed from an otherwise bal- 
anced approach to America to display 
a color sensitivity and a distortion of 
experience almost pathological in na- 
ture. To cite one of many examples: a 
student who was not selected to accom- 
pany a tour to Hyde Park sponsored by 
his orientation center gave this account 
of the incident: 


There was a competition between a num- 
ber of candidates for going to Hyde Park 
and there was a limited number of tickets. 
I went to the place from which we were to 
leave for Hyde Park right on time, I think 
before the time, but I was not selected for 
being taken. I don’t know what criterion 
was adopted and, rightly or wrongly, it led 
me to the feeling that it might have been 
prejudice against the colored people since 
they are not taking me and they are tak- 
ing people from other lands. 


However, the greater number of the 
Indian students never experienced any 
manifestations of real or fancied dis- 
crimination because much of their time 
was spent in the company of fellow na- 
tionals, American students, and Ameri- 
cans especially sympathetic to foreign 
students. This circumstance may con- 
tribute to the fact that for the most 
part the Indian students’ perception of 
race relations in the United States lacks 
anecdotal substance and is generally 
vague and symbolic. The students are 
seldom indignant about general eco- 
nomic deprivation, poor housing, and 
dirty neighborhoods; they reserve their 
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most bitter remarks for “the white 
man’s complex,” “social discrimination,” 
“white chauvinism”—all presumably 
artificial barriers to social intercourse 
unworthy of the American creed. 


Race and caste 


One may suspect that the existence 
of the alleged “white superiority com- 
plex” provides some sense of gratifica- 
tion for the Indian students. The rec- 
ognition of what seemed to them an in- 
disputable vulnerability in the American 
ethic seemed to mitigate criticisms of 
practices in India. If American treat- 
ment of the Negro is so conspicuously 
poor then it must follow that India, 
faced with problems of greater propor- 
tions, should not be condemned for her 
failure to solve them. 


Negroes follow your dress. They follow 
your manner. I mean they are not much 
different. They may be inferior mentally 
in some cases, but they are not given an 
equal chance. So I said naturally you 
must take less time to wipe off the differ- 
ences; whereas we must take relatively 
more time to do away with the caste sys- 
tem. But we are progressing better than 
you have progressed. 


Whatever the merits of this line of 
reasoning it appears clear that from the 
perspective of the Indian student an 
America which countenances differential 
treatment of the Negro must forfeit 
much of its claim to the moral su- 
periority which should characterize the 
most powerful leader of the democratic 
West. 


THe SENSITIVE AREA COMPLEX 


It is difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which perceptions of major but 
segmental aspects of American life con- 
tribute to the development of an over- 
all “favorable” or “unfavorable” atti- 
tude toward the United States. Else- 


where? we have advanced the thesis 
that visitors from low-status countries 
develop their attitudes towards the 
United States not so much on the basis 
of their reactions to American life, but 
rather as an end product of a “looking- 
glass” process based on their perception 
of the American image of their home 
countries. The process of temporary in- 
ternational migration characteristically 
impels the visitor to reappraise his own 
culture appreciatively and is usually 
marked by a heightened identification 
with his own country and an increased 
sensitivity to its status. Very early in 
his visit the Indian student perceives 
an American image of India which con- 
tains elements appearing to him to im- 
ply low status for his home country 
and by extension for him. Americans, 
in talking with him about India, allude 
to certain specific subjects (such as 
caste, untouchables, population expan- 
sion) which are associated with colonial 
status and reactive nationalism and 
thus have become “sensitive.” The 
mere mention of these subjects even in 
a neutral or favorable context will cause 
the visitor to feel that Americans are 
hostile to India, a condition which will 
in turn predispose him to a general 
negative view of the United States. 

If confirmed by subsequent research, 
the implication of this thesis is that so 
long as Indian students and visitors from 
other “low-status” countries correctly or 
incorrectly perceive that Americans hold 
an unfavorable image of their home 
countries even extravagantly favorable 
assessments of American life will be 
largely irrelevant to the formation of 
“friendly” attitudes toward the United 
States. Therefore, our foreign policy 
and public pronouncements with respect 


2 Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, 
“The Sensitive Area Complex: A Contribution 
to the Theory of Guided Culture Contact,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, Fall, 1954. 
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to countries recently emerged from co- 
lonial status must carefully avoid these 
emotion-laden areas of cultural conflict. 

For amity, contact is not enough, 
especially if protracted contact serves 
only to accumulate a series of assaults 
on the self-esteem of nationals of low- 


status countries. Among other things, 
friendliness is a function of both per- 
sonal and cultural security, and only 
after the viewer has a minimal feeling 
of security can the hostile elements of 
an image surrender to a more objective 
assessment. 
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Images of the United States and Britain Held by 
Foreign-educated Indians 


By Ruta Hur Userem and Joun Useem 


HIS account concerns the way a 

sample of Indians educated in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
appraise American and British charac- 
ter and assess certain aspects of Ameri- 
can and British life. It also includes 
the consequences of these attitudes for 
the foreign-educated Indians and for the 
immediate social world in which they 
‘ive.? 

Our information is based on the life 
histories of a sample of Western-edu- 
cated Indians who reside in the small 
sowns and cities of Bombay State, lo- 
cated in the central-western section of 
India. The cases include persons who 
were trained in the West both before 
and after India attained its independ- 
ence (1947). The majority are cur- 
rently employed in colleges and uni- 
versities, the government, business and 
industry; a few are unemployed; and 
the rest are engaged full time in politi- 
cal affairs, as editors of newspapers, and 
in the social services. They stem from 
a variety of social classes and subcastes; 
most rank now as members of the mid- 
dle classes in their communities. 

By comparing the attitudes toward 
the two nations, we can discern which 
of the images held are common to 
Western countries and which are con- 
fined in particular to the United States 
and to the United Kingdom. 

When a person looks at another so- 
ciety, certain factors bias what he ob- 


1 This material is drawn from a larger study 
sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 


tion, cosponsored by the Area Research Cen- , 


ter, Michigan State College, and to be pub- 
lished by the Dryden Press. 
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serves. He usually makes comparisons 
with the individuals and patterns known 
to him in his own society, for the only 
standards he has for interpreting what 
he views abroad are those of his own 
social world. What he notices are more 
likely to be the contrasts than the simi- 
larities between the foreign country and 
his homeland. Furthermore, the social 
functions of human behavior within in- 
stitutions may be missed and the dis- 
crete forms used as a basis for inter- 
pretation, and from fragments of the 
whole a model of social life imputed. 


SocraL STRENGTHS OF THE WEST 


Seen through Indian eyes, the most 
visible sphere of foreign life is the be- 
havior of people in “public” situations. 

To understand what they see and 
how they interpret it, it is necessary to 
give some background on “public” re- 
lations in India. Social interaction in 
India, outside of the family and com- 
munity, tends to occur in a kind of "no 
man’s land.” It is an area of social 
life in which not only do contacts take 
place with “outsiders” who do not 
“count” because they are strangers, but 
also the contacts are with persons of 
whom one should be wary. The cli- 
mate of opinion is analagous to that of 
the passengers on a New York subway. 
To some extent the traditional provin- 
cialism is disappearing among the mid- 
dle classes in towns and cities where 
outsiders are in continuous juxtaposi- 
tion. 

The system has protective functions, 
for it provides security against masses 
of people whose identities are unknown 
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and whose motives for establishing a 
personal contact in a casual meeting 
may be suspect. Relatives are trust- 
worthy or, if not trustworthy, they can, 
at least, be held accountable for their 
acts; others are neither predictable nor 
can they always be held responsible for 
what they do. It is best to be cautious. 

The close and heavy personal involve- 
ment with kin restricts the depth of 
self-involvement not only with strang- 
ers, but also with others in work rela- 
tionships. On the job it is somewhat 
foolhardy to put too much faith in 
others-——-superiors, peers, inferiors—with 
whom one has no kin or communal ties. 
There may be only a modicum of re- 
ward for craftmanship and extra effort, 
for it is commonly believed that oppor- 
tunities to advance go to favored rela- 
tives rather than to the most com- 
petent, or are dispensed on the basis of 
seniority rather than ability. Some 
think that superiors grab all the credit 
for whatever is done by an inferior, 
that fellow workers have to be watched 
lest they manipulate to their own ad- 
vantage, and that subordinates will de- 
ceive or shrug off responsibilities. 

In the wider society, middle-class life 
moves at a less intense, frenetic pace 
than in the West. There are ups and 
downs in the pace, but the average in- 
dividual neither is pushed quite so hard 
to get things done nor is as overcom- 
mitted as the middle classes of the 
America we know. 


Attractive aspects of public behavior 


To the foreign returned, the dissimi- 
larity between foreign public life and 
their own way of life is conspicuous. 
Certain aspects seem attractive; a ma- 
jority from the United Kingdom look 
with favor on four attributes of British 
character. The Indian designations for 
these are “personal integrity,” “self- 
discipline,” “reserved but helpful,” and 
“thorough in whatever they do.” They 


are applied to the manner in which the 
individual Englishman acts in nonfamily 
relationships—with strange Englishmen 
as well as with foreigners—on the job, 
in civic groups, and in public places 
where each man is anonymous and so 
thought to be free from “normal” so- 
cial controls. Phrases used to portray 
integrity are: “solid,” “reliable,” “stead- 
fast,” “fair,” and “people you can count 
on.”  Self-discipline appears impres- 
sive as “control over one’s emotions,” 
“strength of purpose,’ and “persever- 
ance”; it is doubly so as to respect for 
the opinions and rights of others—in- 
cluding the right to privacy. On first 
contact, at the surface, the Britisher 
seems entirely formal, taciturn, if not 
cold, but when the ice is broken there 
emerges from beneath the surface layer 
a self that is called “goodhearted” and 
“hospitable.” The foreign returned have 
much to say about the earnestness with 
which individuals go about their work 
and daily life (trying to get the most 
out of it), their methodical orderly na- 
ture, and the durability of the things 
they make. 

The top four American qualities which 
are approved by the foreign trained 
overlap to a degree with the British 
characterization, yet they carry dissimi- 
lar referents in their concrete forms of 
behavior. Americans are known as in- 
dividuals who are “friendly,” “equali- 
tarian,” “generous,” and “energetic.” 
In any social situation, it is commonly 
said, the American is easy to meet, easy 
to mix with, and easy to get along with 
—the American is characterized as be- 
ing pleasingly personable and informal, 
having a sense of humor, and enjoying 
life. “Everyone tried to make us feel 
at home.” “They talk freely with any- 
one.” “Americans at once see you as 
a person—I was received with open 
arms everywhere.” 

The equalitarian features of the in- 
dividual that strike the eye of the for- 
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eign returned cover a wide spectrum of 
human relations. One man tried to put 
it all together in his mind’s eye as 
“freedom—which is only in America, 
pure and straightforward freedom—a 
regard for the other fellow—that is the 
real American life.” 

Most are captivated by the oppor- 
tunities for an open class system with 
its ample chances to climb on the basis 
of ability and work and with the wide- 
spread sharing of a high standard of 
living. 

In contradistinction to the social dis- 
tance in India that insulates the higher 
and lower classes and the economic 
chasm between class levels of living, 
they see Americans openly mixing in 
public places as equals and being con- 
sumers of the same products. The for- 
eign returned remember that even work- 
ing class families often had cars, that 
people dressed alike, and that “every- 
one had access to food.” The Ameri- 
can symbols of class differences are not 
seen or are overshadowed by the fact 
that all classes “have so much,” just as 
Westerners may not see the configura- 
tion of status differences within a non- 
Western society, so overwhelming may 
be the mass poverty. 

The energetic American comes into 
full view at work, in play, on the streets, 
and at home. “There is ceaseless ac- 
tivity. The people rush about from 
morning to night. They have bound- 
less energy and work themselves to a 
oremature death.” “They go at a fast 
pace, everyone is busy, the tempo of 
life is fast—what they call progress.” 


SOCIAL WEAKNESSES 


The one outstanding social weakness 
of the West, both the United Kingdom 
and the United States, that most of the 
foreign returned mentioned is that of 
racial discrimination. Race relations 
serves the foreign educated as an acid 
zest of Western attitudes and values. 
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Racial prejudice is a hypersensitive 
spot whether the Indian is the object 
of discrimination or only a spectator 
of discrimination imposed on other col- 
ored peoples. Around this issue high 
interest can be alerted, lurking sus- 
picions activated, and a whole train 
of antipathies concerning colonialization 
set under way. 

Less than 5 per cent of the sample 
studied were apathetic about the entire 
subject before they went and after- 
wards. For the majority, the foreign 
experience did change the conceptions 
of racial relations which they held. 
One conception which many held before 
going abroad but which tends to be- 
come obsolescent among the foreign re- 
turned is the simple division of man- 
kind into two opposing camps—white 
Westerners and the colored peoples of 
the rest of the world. They are as in- 
dignant as are others in India over any 
signs of Western imperialism and claims 
of white supremacy in Asia or Africa, 
but they do not state the issues exclu- 
sively along racial lines nor put all the 
whites into one class of men. 


Before, I thought that all white people 
were alike. I had very deep prejudices 
before about white skins. Now I feel that 
everyone is the same, that human beings 
are all the same. 


Again: 


I used to think that all Westerners were 
pro-British and that all were different from 
us I did not have any contacts with 
whites before. I learned about the differ- 
ences between various Europeans, and that 
Americans are not the same as other 
whites. This left a very lasting impres- 
sion on my mind. 


‘The treatment accorded Indian stu- 
dents in the United Kingdom is used by 
them as one test of the Englishman’s 
willingness to accept them as equals and 
not to relegate them to the status of in- 
feriors. In the United States the treat- 
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ment of the Indian student and the 
treatment of the American Negro is 
used as a yardstick to gauge the sin- 
cerity of the American’s belief in de- 
mocracy. Persons who were subjectec 
to discrimination in Britain say that 
they were disappointed but not sur- 
prised; persons with the same experi- 
ence in America remark that they were 
not only disappointed but somewhat 
shocked. 

The color bar in the United Kingdom 
before independence aroused resentment 
as being another proof of the ranking 
of Indians as a subject race; since in- 
dependence, it is viewed as being ar. 
unfortunate flaw in British character 
that is offensive to a free people. The 
color line in the United States for the 
earlier generation of students was not 
an anxious one so far as they person- 
ally were concerned but in connectior. 
with the Negro was deemed analagous 
to British-Indian relations in India. The 
later students point to racial discrimi- 
nation as an anachronism in a natior: 
that is holding itself up to the world as 
the proponent of democracy. 


Discrimination against Indian students 


Less than one-fourth of the foreign 
educated in either the United Kingdom 
or the United States had actually been 
the personal object of discrimination in 
a specific instance which they could re- 
call; more than three-fourths had heard 
of Indian students who had been dis- 
criminated against. Any incident which 
happens to one Indian becomes known 
to all; stories accumulate within In- 
dian student groups abroad and are 
passed on to each incoming person. If 
the person was the only Indian in the 
American or British school he was less 
preoccupied with the likelihood of there 
being discrimination against Indians— 
he did not have a constant stream of 
stories coming his way and his excep- 


tional status often meant he was lion- 
ized as an “interesting” person. 

We asked the foreign returned who 
were the objects of or who had ob- 
served racial discrimination while they 
were overseas how they felt while it was 
happening. The answers given add up 
to this proposition: For most, if the 
discriminatory act was directed against 
the self, the occurrence was not inter- 
preted as being a threat to their own 
ego but as insulting to their status 
rights and a violation of their beliefs 
as to what is right. 

The United Kingdom cases who ex- 
perienced race discrimination say that 
the color bar was no worse in England 
than what they were used to in India 
before independence—and in some re- 
spects, not so bad, or that the behavior 
of the Englishmen was pretty much 
what they expected from a people with 
the reputation for being prejudiced and 
thinking of themselves as the “master 
race.” Many add that it was not easy 
to distinguish between British reserve 
with strangers and racial prejudice, but 
that in most instances, once they got to 
know an Englishman well, they were 
accepted as equals. Nearly all report 
no discrimination in the academic com- 
munity, in their intellectual relations 
with professors and fellow students. A 
number remember that their teachers 
took an extra amount of interest in 
them because they were Indians. Al- 
though away from the college they 
might encounter children who would 
yell, “Look, Mom, there is a black 
man,” or “Look at that nigger,” adults 
did not talk that way. The chief area 
of discrimination occurred in trying to 
get housing accommodations in which 
the obvious reason for rejection was 
race. 

The American cases had more varied 
responses. A few took a sympathetic 
or neutral point of view, for example, 
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“T knew the background of American 
actions and knew they were mixed up 
on this.” ‘‘When I saw discrimination 
in the South, I knew these people did 
not know any better.” “Every coun- 
try has its own dirt. America has, just 
as we do, but we are interested in 
' America not because of its dirt but for 
what it can teach us.” The majority 
grumbled, gossiped within their own In- 
dian group, and acted opportunistically. 
Inside their in-group they talked wryly 
about the contradictions between de- 
mocracy and discrimination and how 
strange it was for an advanced country 
to have racial prejudices. A minority 
fully identified with the Negro as being 
another oppressed people, sought them 
out as friends, were keenly offended by 
discrimination against this ethnic group, 
end now say: “American democracy is 
for whites.” As in the case of the 
British educated, the American sample 
report with but rare exceptions that 
they were not discriminated against on 
the campus and, far more than the Brit- 
ish educated, speak warmly of profes- 
sors who took an exceptional interest in 
them and who went out of their way to 
be helpful. 


OTHER REACTIONS 


About other social strengths and weak- 
nesses of the West there is no consensus. 
There are, however, reactions common 
to the British returned and others held 
by the American returned. 

Those trained in the United King- 
dom feel fairly sure that they know 
what the British are like but those 
trained in the United States are not 
equally sure that they know what makes 
Americans tick. One plausible, though 
untested, hypothesis is that the British 
culture may be more homogeneous than 
its American counterpart. And as a re- 
sult, perhaps the Indian has a more 
standardized set of expectations in the 
United Kingdom than in the United 
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States. It may also be that the British 
in their personal conduct in varving 
types of situations are more consistent 
and Americans more flexible. 

Still another hypothesis can be in- ` 
ferred from the side comments of those 
who say, “The people are frank—but ” 
The “but” refers to the observation that 
the English are hard to make out before 
a friendship is established; the Ameri- 
cans, after a contact is made. The In- 
dian student is puzzled by the British 
because, “They want to take the initia- 
tive in deciding when to get acquainted 
and they resent inquisitiveness”; hence 
the Indian does not know where he 
stands until the Englishman tells him. 
Once the Britisher has opened up, the 
Indian adds, “He says what he means 
and means what he says.” 

Friendships with Americans are es- 
tablished more quickly, and either per- 
son is free to take the initiative. Al- 
though rarely rebuffed in starting a 
friendship, the Indian is not confident 
of the solidity of the bond: ‘You can- 
not assume that because Americans are 
friendly you are fully accepted. You 
still have to watch what you say.” 
“Americans are free to talk but their 
freeness is a mannerism and we Indians 
often misunderstood.” The American is 
described as smiling, polite, congenial, 
and careful not to offend. At first In- 
dians impute from these cues more than 
they are intended to convey in Ameri- 
can culture. Most of an Indian’s friends 
take a span of time for each to test the 
other’s involvement. The foreign re- 
turned are impressed by the rapidity 
with which strangers in America form 
friendships—and are upset when the at- 
tachments prove to be so temporary. It 
causes some to say, “Americans are 
friendly, but are they really sincere?” 
“Everyone is friendly——but it is hard to 
have a friend.” 

Eight out of ten of the foreign re- 
turned have a favorable image of the 
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British and Americans as people, as dis- 
tinguished from their political and so- 
cial patterns. Those back from the 
United Kingdom respect the British 
people (whether they like them or not) 
and those returned from the United 
States like the Americans (whether 
they respect them or not). Before go- 
ing overseas, the students tended to be 
antagonistic toward the British and 
idealistic about the Americans; after 
being in the West, approximately 80 
per cent revised their images—losing 
much of their antagonism toward the 
British and becoming more realistic 
about the Americans. 

Three out of four now distinguish be- 
tween the character of the foreigners in 
India, who are viewed most often ad- 
versely, and the character of the for- 
eigners in their homeland, who are seen 
most often in a favorable light. 

The Britisher at home appears to 
them to be a more decent person than 
the Britisher abroad. 


There I became acquainted with English- 
men for the first time and I began to ap- 
preciate their character. I did not like 
them as rulers but there I found them 
most human. 


Or: 


Here in India, they are very obstinate, un- 
bending, intolerable, aloof, arrogant, and 
pompous. There I met a different type—~ 
they were polite, they judged the indi- 
vidual as an individual and then formed 
an opinion, they were helpful. I am still 
no admirer of the British but my attitude 
has mellowed, and I respect them. 


During the period of British rule 
there were few Americans in India. 
Beginning with the American soldiers 
who were stationed in India during 
World War II, large numbers of Ameri- 
cans have descended upon India. Con- 
sequently to many of the American 
trained, their first experiences with 
Americans in India came after their 


favorable experiences with Americans in 
the United States. The United King- 
dom trained are surprised to find that 
the British in Britain are “human,” the 
United States trained are shocked to 
find that Americans in India are snob- 
bish. 


It is easier to get along with Americans in 
America than in India. In America there 
is little chance to show off, for everybody 
has so much; here the Americans show off. 
Here they tend to look down on Indians. 
Americans here lose much of their humility 
—they start feeling intellectually superior. 
Americans here are more authoritarian than 
in America, 

Again: 

Here the Americans are clannish, they re- 
strict themselves to their own group. 
Americans at home are hospitable but here 


they do not ask you to their house; they 
remain more to themselves. 


And: 


The foreigners in India differ from those 
in their own country. At first when they 
come they are sympathetic to Indians but 
in time they become anti-Indian. They 
forget their modesty and their notions of 
equality when they come here.? 


Enigmas of Western society 


There are some aspects of Western 
society which remain enigmatic to the 
foreign returned. 

Family life is one. It appears disor- 
ganized to some, democratic to others. 
The instabilities of the home, particu- 
larly in America, seem odd to most, in 
contrast to the stability of the Indian 
home. Whereas fellow feeling among 
coworkers is admired, the slim ties 
among relatives are frowned upon. 


2 We are concerned not with the validity of 
these judgments, but only with the objective 
presentation of a common point of view. 
Our own observations were that there are 
foreigners who do not fit the description but, 
as ig the case of any stereotype, these are 
looked upon as being “different.” 
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Some say, “The children are taught to 
be independent at a young age. This 
is a very good thing. But a person 
does not know the work his father is 
doing, where his sisters are, and whether 
or not his brothers will help him. It is 
a curse to be old, they get little respect 
and they cannot maintain themselves.” 
“There is no love in family life. I 
found that affection is only skin deep 
there.” “The attachment to the family 
is not real. Every man and woman is 
interested in himself, not in parents, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives. No one gets a happy home 
life.’ Some have the opposite reaction: 


There is more democracy in family life. 
The individual is treated on his own merits 
with due respect for his needs. The elders 
consult with the junior members and their 
advice or suggestions are really considered; 
here the elders make the decisions. 


Materialism is another enigma. The 
preoccupation with economic gain, the 
identification of an individual with the 
work he does, the premium placed on 
having an ever ascending level of living 
draws mixed responses—hostility and 


envy. 

The average American lacks a sense of bal- 
ance between materialism on the one hand 
and a faith or philosophy on the other. 
He feels an urgent need of faith, but scien- 
tific development is far outstripping the 
developments in the spiritual world. He 
has not been able to adjust his community 
living with the maternal progress of his 
country. There is a general nervous con- 
dition. The- interesting thing is that the 
people there are the first to admit all this. 
Again: 


They are constantly in a hurry to get done 
whatever they are doing and give very 
little thought to the meaning of what they 
are doing. ‘They see only the matenal 
values in life—get more money, get more 
luxuries; little else matters as ends. But 
it is an easy life—people are not worried 
about tomorrow. 
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Others are impressed by the spirit of 
“always trying to make improvements 
in efficiency and production” and say 
that “spiritualism is humbug—a fact 
which the foreigners already know and 
Indians should learn.” The United 
States is more the object of criticism 
for “overdoing” materialism than the 
United Kingdom, and the main center 
of attack is not on the levels of living 
but on the discrepancy between the 
economy and other phases of culture. 

Each culture contains its own premises 
by which a member’s behavior is judged 
—the areas in which he is supposed to 
exercise authority and responsibility on 
his own and the areas in which he is 
supposed to submerge himself to the 
group; when he can compete or must 
co-operate; and so forth. The stranger 
in a society has difficulty perceiving the 
premises, the behavior, and the relation- 
ship between the two, as the next three 
quotations show: 


America is based on egotism. For ex- 
ample, neighbors did not once pay any at- 
tention to the problems of others. In 
India we talk about our neighbor’s troubles 
and are sincerely sorry. Everyone there is 
busy and minds his own business. 


As a group they work better than as in- 
dividuals—which is conducive to social wel- 
fare. They are willing to co-operate to 
bring credit to the group. This is the 
paradox of American individualism—they 
want to do things in a group way, one kas 
a sense of achievement in a group and a 
sense of frustration as an individual. The 
American mind is confused. 


In America, the individual thinks that 
by helping the individual he is helping the 
community. 


Tue RoLEs oF A MIDDLEMAN IN A 
CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP 


The foreign educated comprise only 
one group of the many intermediaries 
between India and the West. Numer- 
ous Indians each year make trips to the 
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United Kingdom or the United States 
for business, on holidays, to attend con- 
ferences, and as official representatives 
of the country. Several thousand Eng- 
lishmen and Americans work, visit on 
good-will tours, serve as teachers and 
technical advisers, and are posted on 
diplomatic assignments in India. There 
are expatriates from India in the West 
and from the West in India. A com- 
tinuous flow of news and views is trans- 
mitted via the radio, press, and movies. 

After their return, nonstudent visitors 
to the West usually move in social cir- 
cles which include the social elite who 
can afford vacations abroad, the busi- 
ness tycoons, and the high-ranking off- 
cials who already are personally ac- 
quainted with Westerners. In contrast 
to these other intermediaries, a larger 
proportion of the foreign educated typi- 
cally interact with people who know no 
foreigners personally. 


Soctal influence 


The foreign educated as a middleman 
in Indian social groups has an impact 
on the group members in proportion 
to the social capital he possesses that 
makes him influential and to the social 
response of the members who are open 
to being influenced. 

The social capital of the foreign edu- 
cated held in lowest esteem is the pres- 
tige of being foreign returned. The fact 
that they can say, “I was there,” gives 
a certain margin of credence to what 
they say about the United Kingdom or 
the United States, but the extent to 
which their opinions are accepted de- 
pends upon their social position. 

Certain forms of personal behavior 
are a social liability. Those few who 
patently play the foreigners’ game or 
who, overly identified with the United 
Kingdom and the United States, zeal- 
ously defend Western ways and are 
offensive in viewing local ways, are dis- 
counted. Individuals rated as influen- 


tial in a social group do not act as 
blatant cultural hucksters. This per- 
sonal element may seem amorphous; 
nevertheless, it is concretely evidenced 
in the social circles we studied. 

When the sample cases are sorted 
out into uninfluential and influential, a 
large percentage of the persons with low 
influence show comparable social dis- 
abilities. In their own words: 


People say I have become americanized. 
They criticize me at home for saying so 
much is good in America. They say that 
I say éverything in America is good. 


Again: 


My ideas were too advanced for the peo- 
ple I had to live with here. I do not criti- 
cize the people, I merely make a state- 
ment, “This is the way it is done there.” 
They usually are unconvinced 


The influenttal 


The pile of influential cases contains 
these three representative comments: 


Only if I find that they ask and really 
want to know do I talk about America. If 
I talk about good living there, they would 
be frustrated, so I talk tactfully. I do not 
say America is better but point out differ- 
ent things I saw there which I think could 
be used here. 


There is no label of “foreign” on what I 
do end say. I wait for the people to turn 
to me for advice. 


I talk about England to many, even to 
illiterate people, both in my family and 
outside. But I adjust what I say so that 
it can be understood. ‘When a topic comes 
up, I do not make the point that I know 
about it directly. I never say outright, 
“This is how we do it in England.” I cor- 
rect local ideas informally, never in lec- 
tures or talks. This way, people ask you 
and you can fit the conversation to their 
interests and background. People do ask 
and so you can build up to the point. 


Those who are influential, however, 
have more than communication skills. 
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They deftly, and often wunself-con- 
sciously, earn a reputation of being 
just like everyone else in a group. A 
fine compliment bestowed on a foreign 
returned is, “He is just like he was be- 
fore.” The term most frequently used 
by their associates to describe them is 
sincere—a quality respected in Indian 
culture and unexpected in the foreign 
returned of whom the image is one of 
being high-hat and supercilious. Most 
of the highly rated influential individu- 
als responded to our question “What 
kind of adjustment did you make when 
you got back?” by saying, in one way 
or another, “I tried to fit in.” 

The influential are located in all age 
grades; the mature, however, have a 
larger amount of social capital in a so- 
clety that respects men and women in 
the advanced years of life. The young 
are influential with their immediate 
friends, whereas the older persons may 
wield influence throughout the commu- 
nity. 


The audience 


The people who are open to being in- 
fluenced can be classified into members 
of primary groups and members of sec- 
ondary groups. Primary types of groups 
are those in which the foreign returned 
have more or less continuous face-to- 
face contacts with relatives, persons be- 
longing to the same subcommunity, a 
few friends, students, and in some cases 
an occasional subordinate or fellow 
worker. ‘They are in a sense a captive 
audience who have at least to pretend 
to listen when the foreign returned talk. 
Word-of-mouth communication in India, 
as in most societies, often is believed 
more than word that is transmitted via 
the printed page—and of course, in 
those social groups with no literacy, it 
is the main source of all information 
about the outside world. 

Provided the foreign returned is re- 
spected within his social circle, he has 


free access to all of the informal dis- 
cussions that take place and, as a par- 
ticipant, can introduce his ideas about 
the foreigners in a manner to fit the 
conversation. Probably the greatest im- 
pact of the foreign returned is not the 
initial period of storytelling in the first 
flush of being back home, but in’ the 
intermittent and unorganized sessions 
that take place subsequently. When 
we tried to pin down the persons being 
interviewed as to exactly how often and 
under what circumstances they brought 
up ideas learned abroad, hardly any 
could say; yet many said they were 
sure that their ideas slipped into the 
discussion. The relatives and friends of 
the foreign returned replied in the same 
fashion. 

The social circles in which the for- 
eign educated move vary in their re- 
ceptivity to what the foreign educated 
have to say. Groups which have high 
access to information from the West 
and whose members are knowledgeable 
about the West are less likely to turn” 


to the foreign educated as an “expert” 


than are others. Again, the foreign 
educated are more of a source for learn- 
ing what Western people and their in- 
stitutions are like than for finding out 
the international policies of the great 
powers. Finally, it needs to be pointed 
out that the prevailing sentiments to- 
ward the Western powers are governed 
more by the course of international 
events than by any interpretation of 
these events by the foreign returned. 
Most of those who were highly criti- 
cal of Americans and their ways while 
in the United States become defenders 
of America in India. With a change in 
the audience, from persons who know 
much about America (and so can see 
the disapproved patterns in a total so- 
cial context) to persons who have little 
knowledge about America (and have 
peculiar notions without any context to 
explain them), a majority shift from 
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expressing doubts about American ways 
to giving the reasons why Americans 
act the way they do. 


THe Wise To Be UNDERSTOOD 


The use of knowledge from one so- 
ciety by the members of another is ani- 
mated by a demand that grows out of 
practical need. When India was under 
foreign rule, its people had to learn the 
ways of the British in order to deal with 
the governors. British authorities re- 
sponsible for policy making and ad- 
ministration required knowledge of In- 
dian conditions—even though most of 
the British people did not have to 
know much about Indian customs. It 
was not until the United States became 
a global power that the social facts 
about places like India seemed vital to 
the nation’s leadership; at the same 
time, as India became a nation fashion- 
ing its own foreign policy, it has had to 
know more about the United States. 

An American assumption is that un- 
derstanding of America by Indians 


would enable them to recognize that 
American values are not inimical to 
India’s interests and that the nation’s 
foreign policies are idealistic in concep- 
tion. An Indian assumption is that if 
America understood Asia and the real 
issues, its policies would be better. 
Perhaps it would not be unreasonable 
to observe that both parties are anxious 
to be understood and that currently 
both may be more eager to be under- 
stood than to understand. 

In an increasingly interdependent 
world in which India is a co-ordinate 
rather than a subordinate power, it 
seems highly probable that mutual uu- 
derstanding will increase in the long 
run. It will do so in the “one world” 
that is coming into being, not because 
that would be nice but because it will 
be necessary. It seems appropriate tu 
suggest in this context that the foreign 
educated, along with certain other seg- 
ments, have the potential of acting as 
interpreters of the West on a face-to- 
face basis with a wide range of Indian 


groups. 
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The Student in America: Theory; Background; Images 


By Hersert Passin and Joan W. BENNETT 


HIS two-part paper endeavors to 

describe the most important im- 
ages of American life and culture held 
by Japanese who have been educated in 
the United States, and to shed some 
light on how these images form and 
change in the course of their experience 
in America and in Japan. The analysis 
is based upon a study of Japanese stu- 
dents on American university campuses, 
and a companion study of returned stu- 
dents in Japan.’ 

Within the total research program, 
images were only one of the problems 
studied. In its most general terms, the 
research was directed primarily toward 
the analysis of study abroad as an in- 
stance of intercultural experience. Apart 
from its theoretical importance for the 
study of culture contact and change, in- 
tercultural experience is of critical sig- 
nificance in international relations to- 
day, characterized as they are not only 


by the impact from afar of ideas and- 


institutions but also by the direct per- 
sonal contact of foreigners with every 
level of the home population. 


* This project is part of a program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research 
Council and supported by grants to the Coun- 
cit from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

1 Bennett directed the research on Japanese 
in America, Passin on the returnees. The ma- 
terials are being worked into book form at 
Ohio State University. The one hundred In- 
dividuals studied intensively in both projects 
included pre-World War I students as well 
as younger people still in the student cate- 
gory. The field data were supplemented by 
extensive documentary materials. 


THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECTS 


It should be understood at the outset 
that the sample on which this analysis 
is based—namely, Japanese who study 
in the United States—is in no sense a 
cross section of the population of Japan. 
They are, in the first place, drawn from 
the best-educated sectors and generally 
from above-average socioeconomic lev- 
els. By contrast with the average Japa- 
nese, they may be characterized as po- 
litically aware and culturally sophisti- 
cated, usually in a somewhat Western 
direction; they usually have more fa- 
miliarity with Western life, they are 
more attracted by the West, and they 
are more skilled in foreign languages. 
Within educated circles, they can be 
counted among those most favorably 
inclined toward the United States. 

Thus, we will not expect to find 
among this group of Japanese extreme 
negative opinions of the United States 
(although these may develop in suit- 
able circumstances), and by the same 
token we may expect to find them rep- 
resenting a generally “alienated” group 
in their own society. By “alienated” 
we mean having an attitude of critical 
detachment from one’s own culture, 
tradition, and social order. This is, of 
course, a matter of degree, and we have 
in general reserved use of the term for 
only the more extreme cases. 


IMAGES—DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION 


The term “image” has come to be 
used in a number of different ways and 
to characterize a number ‘of different 
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phenomena. As we shall use it here, it 
is a descriptive summation of percepts 
—what people see—and attitudes—how 
-they feel about it. “Image” can be 
used to describe such diverse things as 
patterns of information and interpreta- 
tion found in the mass media, the gen- 
eral tendency of “public opinion,” or 
the views of particular individuals or 
groups. 

It is important to remember that the 
educated foreigner who visits America is 
not a tabula rasa, but rather a com- 
plex human being, with the usual bat- 
tery of feelings, goals, and frames of 
reference with which all people per- 
ceive and evaluate their environment. 
These frames of reference develop both 
from the individual’s experience and 
from the historically conditioned at- 
mosphere of his own culture. The his- 
torically conditioned images of his back- 
ground society and culture determine or 
influence his view of America; and, in 
turn, his experience in and with America 
influences his image of America. 

As we shall endeavor to suggest in the 
following section the special character 
of Japanese-American relations has cre- 
ated certain historical images of America 
which are widely prevalent in Japan. 
We have found, however, that the im- 
ages with which the student starts his 
contact with America—whether they be 
favorable or unfavorable—are substan- 
tially influenced by the nature of his 
experience. The bulk of both parts of 
the paper is devoted to the analysis of 
the factors which seem to be most in- 
fluential in affecting his image. 

To describe images, we have distin- 
guished between image content, image 
judgment (or type of critical perspec- 
tive), and image attitude. When de- 
scribing image content, we will often 
use the terms “stereotypic” and “real- 
istic”; for image judgment, the terms 
“negative” and “positive”; and for atti- 
tude, “friendly” and “unfriendly.” Al- 


though these three aspects of the image 
often follow the same direction,” there 
are Important cases in which they do 
not. In the following pages there will 
be found examples of the many possible 
permutations and combinations. 


Historica, BACKGROUNDS 


In Japan’s modern relations with the 
Western world, it is America—in the 
shape of Commodore Perry’s ominous 
“black ships”—that has been identified 
as historically responsible for the “open- 
ing of the country.” The decision to 
enter the world portended, on the one 
hand, danger to Japan’s independence 
and traditional way of life, and, on the 
other, tempting advantages and excit- 
ing new prospects. The balance of 
these conflicting moods is evident in 
that approach to the West which the 
leaders of Meiji Japan were able to sus- 
tain with remarkable success: to change 
whatever interfered with the develop- 
ment of industrial nationhood, but to 
retain as much of the traditional social 
structure and culture as possible. Thus, 
the historical agent which forced Japan 
to her decision, America, is firmly em- 
bedded in the Japanese outlook as the 
source of danger and threat, as well as 
of the techniques to dispel them. 


Japan learns from America 


Throughout the years that followed 
the opening of Japan, America played 
a role of intermittent but substantial 
importance in the development of Ja- 
pan’s modern institutions. The more 
prominent examples include American 


2 When people are “positive” and “friendly,” 
we speak of them as “favorable”; when “nega- 
tive” and “hostile,” as “unfavorable.” 

3 The conservative position in Japan today 
is often “negative” towards American civili- 
zation, but “friendly” to America for political 
reasons; the liberal, contrariwise, is often posi- 
tively disposed towards the democracy of 
American life, but “hostile” to America be- 
cause of her foreign policy in- Asia. 
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technical assistance in the development 
of cold-climate agricultural methods; 
the influence of American educators and 
missionaries in the development of an 
educational system; and American in- 
fluence in the development of modern 
industrial and commercial methods.‘ 
The cumulative effect of this long his- 
tory of contact and relationships was 
the emergence of an image of America 
which had decidedly favorable linea- 
ments on the one hand, but on the 
other, elements of criticism, anxiety, 
and ambivalence. America was ac- 
cepted as an ideal model of Western 
energy and achievement, and, as the 
youngest and most “promising” coun- 
try of the Western world, she was con- 
sidered in many respects the most suit- 
able model for Japanese industrial re- 
construction. But by the same token 
her suitability as an ideological, social, 
and cultural model was brought into 
question. In the moral sphere there has 
been from the very beginning of serious 
relations between Japan and America 
an ineradicable critical suspicion that 
America was shallow and immature. 
The anxiety and ambivalence, for their 
part, developed out of feelings of in- 
feriority which inevitably accompany 
strong achievement-oriented activity on 
the part of people who have not yet ac- 
complished their goals. Therefore, the 
revision of the “unequal” treaties, which 
had been based on the Western assump- 
tion that Japan was a “backward” coun- 
try—like China or Siam—was peculiarly 
4Cfi. Edwin O. Relischauer, The United 
States and Japan, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950; especially Chap. I. 
It should be noted that America was not the 
orly model for Japanese reconstruction. Other 
European nations were important in various 
ways, particularly in the early years of the 
opening, when American political and eco- 
nomic institutions were undeveloped But, as 
Reischauer concludes, “in the long run the 
Japanese probably borrowed more from the 


United States than from any one European 
nation” (p. 11). 


symbolic of the recognition that Japan 
demanded of the world.’ 


The role of American education 


The popularity of American educa- 
tion has varied with the changing con- 
text of relations between Japan and 
America. In the first phase of Japan’s 
entry into the modern world, students 
flocked to American universities, and 
persons with American training found 
all doors open to them to put their new 
knowledge to work in solving the urgent 
problems facing the country. When the 
mission of Prince Iwakura arrived in 
the United States in 1871, only three 
years after the Restoration of the Em- 
peror, it counted over two hundred 
Jepanese students in actual attendance 
in American institutions. These early 
students played a key role in Japan’s 
modern institutional development, and 
the romantic flavor of greatness, pio- 
neering, and adventure invoked by their 
names still attaches, however insecurely, 
to the latter day overseas students. 

In later years a change in atmosphere 
could be detected. In their search for 
models, the Japanese came to feel that 
American conditions were so different 
from their own that perhaps more could 
be learned from European countries 
where the nature of the social and 


5 Historical commentators have frequently 
observed that Meiji Japan wanted the tech- 
niques of the West, but not the consequences 
of these techniques, that is, it was willing to 
accept industrialization but not developments 
in the direction of a “mass society” which in- 
dustrialization implies. (Cf. E. & F Lederer, 
Japan in Transition, New Haven (Conn.): 
Yale University Press, 1938; especially Chap. 
VIII.) 

6 Cf.` Charles Lanman, Leaders of the Meiji 
Restoration in America (Tokyo: Hokuseido 
Press, 1931), p. 52. Also G. E Blakeslee 
(Ed.), Japan and Japanese-American Rela- 
tions, New York: G. E. Stechert & Co, 1912, 
R. 5. Schwantes, in a personal communica- 
tion, has suggested that Lanman and other 
early observers, both Japanese and American, 
may have exaggerated somewhat. 
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economic structure more closely ap- 
proached Japanese conditions. More- 
over, the growth of a Japanese univer- 
sity system, modeled on German insti- 
tutions, meant that Japan came to be 
able to train her own people. There- 
fore foreign education came to be 
viewed more as a chance to add polish 
than as a means for fundamental train- 
ing. In many fields, the United States 
was regarded as inferior to certain Eu- 
ropean countries for providing this 
“polish.” 

After World War I American’s stock 
as a place for training rose for a time, 
but then quickly declined with the rise 
of a militaristic regime which exploited 
anti-American sentiments for its own 
ends.” With defeat and occupation 
after World War H, America once more 
became a popular place for all types of 
education and training, but of course 
doubts and suspicion of the value of 
such experience never disappeared com- 
pletely. The great movement of over- 
seas students to the United States in the 
postwar period must be attributed not 
only to America’s popularity, but also 
to the superior availability of financial 
aid for going to America. 


The postwar atmosphere 


However, the immense interest and 
curiosity in things American, so appar- 
ent in occupied Japan, should not be 
underestimated. The defeat apparently 
persuaded the Japanese that they still 
had much to learn from the West—par- 
ticularly from their conqueror, America 
—and they plunged themselves into an 
amazing emulation of American life and 
customs. Aside from the remarkably 
facile acceptance of reform measures in- 
troduced by the occupation, the Japa- 
nese copied American mass consumption 
standards, linguistic expressions, and in- 

T There is little doubt that the blow to na- 


tional pride of America’s Oriental Exclusion 
Act played a part in this change of attitude. 


terpersonal behavior patterns—often in 
superficial and meaningless fashion. 

Thus, for a brief period in the oc- 
cupation, all the previous roles the 
United States had played in Japanese 
life and thought—instructor, tutor, pa- 
ternal figure, most powerful nation— 
were brought to a new focus. At the 
same time, an expectable ambivalence 
over this dependence began to reassert 
itself. The experience of living under 
Americans as rulers, changes in occupa- 
tion policy, and the problem of Japan’s 
relation to the “cold war” have all con- 
tributed to a growing “anti-American” 
feeling. As will be shown later, this 
feeling has carried over to some extent 
in the attitudes toward American edu- 
cation and has had some effect on the 
position of the American-educated Japa- 
nese after his return home.’ 


THE CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE 
VIEW OF AMERICA 


We can see from these brief histori- 
cal considerations that there has always 
been a good deal of ambivalence, in the 
Japanese approach to America. Ameri- 
ca’s position as “teacher” and “su- 
perior” has often aroused a reactive 
hostility and resentment. In the pres- 
ent section, we shall examine the re- 
sultant contemporary outlook, which 
can be broken down into six major 
types of image content. 

These types are not logical categories, 
but rather identifiable, salient group- 
ings with psychological unity. They 
are the images one is likely to en- 
counter if one talks with the “man on 
the street”; the images which appear 
in the mass media and even in the 
textbooks of history and geography; 

8See Kazuo Kawal, “American Influence on 
Japanese Thinking,” Ture Annars, Vol. 278 
(November 1951), pp. 23-31, 

9A special section on the influence of the 
occupation period on the Japanese outlook on 


America forms part of the conclusions of Part 
I. 
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the images which are part of the most 
generalized frame of reference of most 
Japanese, regardless of how sophisti- 
cated they may be with respect to the 
details of American life and behavior, 
and regardless of their attitudes toward 
America. These are also the images 
which have the greatest relevance for 
the understanding of Japanese politi- 
cal attitudes.?° 

It also will be observed that a de- 
scription of the Japanese images of 
America will serve fairly well as a de- 
scription of the images of America cur- 
rent in other countries. This would 
seem to be explicable on two grounds: 
First, in many nations outside of the 
Iron Curtain there is a common stock 
of information about the United States 
that has been made available—at least 
to the educated classes-~through the 
diffusion of education and the impact 
of the mass media. Thus, many similar 
things about America are known in all 
countries—although there may be sub- 
stantial individual, group, class, and na- 
tional variation. Second, the position 
pf many countries in relation to Ameri- 
can power today is very similar: de- 
pendent, in need of American economic 
help, pressed for ideological commit- 
ment. It is therefore not surprising 
that the same reactions of irritation, 
resentment, and ambivalence develop. 

Japanese images of America therefore 
share certain qualities with those found 
in Europe and in Asia. Indeed, the 
context of world politics and the effec- 
tiveness of mass communication are 
such that Americans frequently perceive 
their own country in similar terms. 


10 Details on the methods used in construct- 
ing these image types cannot be given here. 
Briefly, they have been prepared on the basis 
of an intensive study of contemporary Japa- 
hese public opinion surveys, current published 
literature, personal discussions with Japanese 
of all social positions, and interviews with the 
one hundred or so students and former stu- 
dents studied in the research program. 


What is distinctively “Japanese” about 
the images presented here is not the im- 
age content so much as the attitudes 
attending them: the selective emphasis 
of different elements, the extent of in- 
volvement, and the distribution of the 
images in the population resulting from 
unique factors in the historical develop- 
ment of Japanese-American relations. 
For example, Japanese, by comparison 
with most other peoples, seem to be 
more emotionally involved in their im- 
ages of America, and their images seem 
to have a larger proportion of unreai- 
istic, “exalted” elements. 


Six images of America 


We now consider the six major image- 
content types found widespread in con- 
temporary Japan. ‘The first four types 
are essentially groups of percepts to 
which entirely contrary attitudes may 
be assigned by different individuals. 
The last two images are inherently 
vectorial; the nature of the percept 
automatically implies a negative judg- 
ment and-:often unfriendly attitudes. 
These two negatively inclined images 
reflect important contemporary criticism 
of the United States, appearing in abun- 
dance in the Japanese mass media. 
They also can represent, for many Japa- 
nese, what might be called unfavorable 
“counterimages,” available for use if 
attitudes shift in an unfavorable direc- 
tion. 

The neutral character of image types 
I, II, V, and VI, may be illustrated 
very simply. A Japanese who sees 
America as “democratic” (Image IT) 
may not necessarily approve of this; he 
may dislike democracy. Or, while most 
Japanese would agree that America is 
a place where women are indulged 
(Image I), there would be much divi- 
sion of opinion, especially between men 
and women, on the virtues of sex 
equality. A recognition of America’s 
superior standard of living (V) does 
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not necessarily imply a favorable atti- 
tude toward material wealth; it also 
can be seen as evidence of American 
“materialism.” 


Images emphasizing ideological aspects 
of America / 


J. America as the home of women’s 
rights. Women have substantially equal 
rights and opportunities with men; mar- 
riage is based mainly on love and free 
choice of partner; wives have equal voice 
in family decisions; children are treated as 
individuals rather than as subordinate units 
for the convenience of the family; women 
can pursue any career they wisa; they can 
even excel men in certain spheres. 

(Comment. America has always been an 
important symbol in the struggle of the 
Japanese woman for equal rights. Edu- 
cated Japanese women find that America 
exerts a powerful fascination for them; it 
is common for them to want to travel and 
live in the United States and to com- 
municate their knowledge of American sex 
equality to their compatriots. Men, on 
the other hand, are less enthusiastic; al- 
though many “democratically” gulp down 
their disapproval and say “it ‘might be a 
good thing,” conservative men openly dis- 
approve.) 

II. America as the land of freedom, de- 
mocracy, humanism. Human relationships 
in America are free, open, devoid of arbi- 
trary status considerations; American life 
centers on the needs and interests of the 
individual rather than of the group; the 
values of humanism, tolerance, freedom of 
inquiry dominate. 

(Comment. A broader and less special- 
ized version of I (above). Often defined, 
as in the case of I, as the “opposite” of 
Japan: where Japan is feudal, hierarchical, 
ordered in its social relationships, group 
centered, inclined to stress obedience and 
conformity, America is democratic, free, 
open, individualistic, tolerant. Aspects of 
this image are often combined with V (be- 
low), to stress “freedom” plus “achieve- 
ment.” The image is based on a liberal 
criticism of Japan, and it can become the 
basis of conservative criticism of America.) 

III. America is an unreliable democracy. 


America has too much democracy; she 
cannot be relied upon because she is sub- 
ject to changing whims, fashions, and pres- 
sures of public opinion; America is overly 
materialistic, uncultured, impulsive, disor- 
derly, shallow, superficial, too individual- 
istic; she looks down on Japan and “col- 
ored races.” 

IV. America on the road to totalitarian- 
tsm. Whatever democracy America may 
have had in the past, she is fast becoming 
the land of race prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, anti-intellectualism, and suppression 
of democratic rights; there are strong 
tendencies toward cultural authoritarian- 
ism and domination by big business and 
the military; she is shallow, superficial, 
soft, politically unreliable; she worships 
power and gadgetry. 

(Comment. Image III is a negative 
view largely deriving from a conservative 
or authoritarian critique of American in- 
stitutions; IV is based on a liberal critique. 
It will be noted that the two share some 
common elements.) 


Images emphasizing material aspects of 
America 


V. America as technically the most ad- 
vanced nation. The material side of life 
is more highly developed in America than 
anywhere else: a high standard of living; 
high productivity; efficiency; ingenuity; 
high educational level; many scientists and 
skilled workers; opportunity for achieve- 
ment and success (for Americans, not nec- 
essarily for foreigners). 

(Comment, When approved, this image 
is probably typical of Japanese business- 
men, engineers, and certain conservative 
leaders. When disapproved, it may be- 
come the focus of attack by liberal ele- 
ments [see Image IV]. This image has 
played an important part in Japanese- 
American relations because of America’s 
contributions to Japan’s industrial, tech- 
nical, and administrative development.) 

VI. America as a stable world power. A 


‘powerful, well-organized, orderly, law-abid- 


ing, civilized nation; roles are clearly de- 
fined, and people know their place in so- 
ciety although there is relative freedom; 
very stable and predictable; the people 
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kave good public manners [like traffic 
“courtesy” |; individuals know how to sub- 
ordinate themselves willingly, not by force, 
to the public interest; the class system is 
ideal—it is hierarchical, but it still per- 
muts upward achievement. 

(Comment. Really an extension of V 
into nontechnological spheres; the image is 
favorably held by people who are primarily 
concerned with Japan’s power and stability 
and feel that America may be a guide and 
a model; but the same elements can be the 
focus of criticism by liberals, although 
some will accept a few of these elements 
as necessary for Japan.) 


THE JAPANESE STUDENT IN AMERICA 


We now turn from a generalized dis- 
cussion of contemporary Japanese views 
oi America to the particular images 
held by representative types of stu- 
dents who come to the United States 
for study. Our attention here will be 
centered upon the way „these images 
form and change in the course of ex- 
perience in the States and after return 
to Japan, and on the factors responsible 
for these changes. 

Accordingly, our discussion of the 
America-trained Japanese will be di- 
vided into two sections: the American 
sojourn and the return to Japan.** 
This division follows a natural break in 
the research itself and permits the de- 
velopment of problems unique to the 
two phases of the experience. The 
American sojourn is generally an in- 
tense and strongly focused experience, 
since it is highly motivated, and it is 
also a relatively brief incident in the 
student’s life. On the other hand, the 
“return” is a more diffuse experience, 
since it means no less than the totality 
of the adult life of the individual; it is 
an unlimited and continuing experience. 


11 The return to Japan is analyzed in Part 
II of, this paper, which follows as the next 
article. 


Thus, while the individual is in the 
United States, the problem of finding 
personal satisfaction may appear in 
fairly specific forms, accomplishing spe- 
cific goals and having pleasant experi- 
ences. But back in Japan, satisfaction 
or gratification takes on new dimensions 
with every stage in the individual’s life 
and with every change in the historical 
situations which affect his life. Conse- 
quently while his image of America 
may change once, or possibly twice, 
during his stay in America, it can 
change many times in the remainder of 
his lifetime. 

The materials concerning image and 
image change will be presented in the 
form of a description of representative 
types of Japanese students of the post- 
war period. The reader should be cau- 
tioned that these postwar students do 
not correspond completely to the pre- 
war variety and that the most impor- 
tant type of prewar America-educated 
Japanese is omitted. This type, who 
was thought of in prewar Japan as the 
“typical” America-educated person, was 
usually the young man who had his col- 
lege education in America, returned to 
Japan, and thereafter based his entire 
career on his American training and con- 
nections—generally remaining friendly 
to the United States for the rest of his 
life. He was a stanch supporter of the 
occupation and, especially in its early 
years, was a familiar figure around 
General Headquarters. He is also com- 
monly found around foreign-linked en- 
terprises, such as missions, churches, 
embassies, import-export firms, English 
teaching, and youth groups. 

Since he was‘ not represented in the 
particular sample of Japanese students 
studied m the United States, in order 
to attain maximum congruity of the 
two sections of this paper it was de- 
cided to exclude him and to concen- 
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trate primarily on the postwar student 
types.7? 

A note on our method of explanation 
of image formation and change is nec- 
essary at this point. It has been found 
that an individual’s image of America 
is best understood by determining the 
rather complex relationship between 
several factors, namely: (1) the indi- 
vidual’s own goals in coming to the 
United States; (2) the extent to which 
he is able to satisfy these in his Ameri- 
can sojourn and, in general, whether he 
has satisfying experiences while here; 
and (3) the kinds of ties he has back 
home which may predispose him toward 
one kind of image or another. In read- 
ing the descriptions of the representa- 
tive types of students, the reader may 
note that the relationships among these 
three groups of factors take different 
forms for each type. 


The Japan-alienated people 


It is possible to divide the Japanese 
who come to the United States for 
study into two major groups: those who 
are alienated from their own society 
and those who are oriented towards it. 
This should be understood as referring 
to relative position on an extremely 
complex continuum, but the broad dis- 
tinction has been found to be very 
meaningful. In their relationship to 
their own culture, educated Japanese 
tend toward a highly polarized view, 
in which the “outside,” or the West 
(and especially America), is felt as an 
alternative. If one rejects Japan, one 
must accept the other. As one young 
Japanese doctor studying in the United 
States put it: 


12 Although he did fot appear in our State- 
side sample, this does not mean that he can- 
not be found among the postwar students. 
The evidence, however, is that the type re- 
ferred to in this paper as the “ideologist” has 
probably replaced him in frequency. See 
Part H, note 2, for further details. 


We Japanese have no choice today but 
two: America or Japan. It is hard to find 
a compromise. You have to decide just 
how much of an American you want to be, 
or can afford to be, and the more Ameri- 
can you become, the less Japanese you are. 


This is putting it strongly, but typically. 
Within this group of Japan-alien- 
ated people, it is possible to find differ- 
ent percepts of and attitudes toward 
America. However, these people can 
be divided broadly into two groups: 
those who have dominantly favorable 
views of America and those who are or 
can become dominantly unfavorable. 


The woman rebel 


Perhaps the most familiar case of the 
Japan-alienated, pro-American group is 
the Japanese woman who comes to the 
United States in search of the promised 
Jand of feminine role freedom and 
equality. This phenomenon, which has 
produced a notable literature,**-has been 
a standard facet of Japanese-American 
relations for the past three generations. 
To this “woman rebel,” America is often 
the antithesis of everything Japanese 
she perceives as restrictive and unfair 
to her sex. Consequently her image of 
America (usually Type I mixed with II 
and aspects of III) is drawn in sharply 
positive and friendly, although often 
stereotypic, terms. It should also be 
noted that the chances of her actually 
gratifying her goals and desires in 
America are very good. 

Since from her point of view, America 
is a land of opportunity for wish-gratifi- 
cation, the Japanese woman rebel has a 


18 Cf, Sumie Mishima, My Narrow Isle, 
New York: The John Day Company, 1941; 
Shizue Ishimoto, East Way—West Way, New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935; Michi Kawai, 
Sliding Doors, Rutland, Vt: Charles E. Tut- 
tle, 1950; Etsu Sugimoto, Daughter of the 
Samurai, New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1934; Yoko Matsuoka, Daughter 
of the Pacific, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952; and others. 
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tendency to interpret her experiences 
in this country as contributing to the 
liberation of her spirit and to the ful- 
fillment of her desires. Although she 
may be interested in the political and 
economic aspects of American life, she 
is characteristically more sensitized to 
the roles of men and women in America, 
family life, feminine rights, competition 
with men, the rearing of children, and 
the arts. In all these areas she per- 
ceives, on the whole, what she was look- 
ing for, and to the extent that she is 
able to participate in the American 
scene, she can, in a very real sense, 
gratify her interests. Her putative 
identification with America, which is 
only the obverse of her alienation from 
Japan, is thus reinforced, and Japan 
may appear all the more alien and op- 
pressive.74 

In spite of this fact, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Japanese woman 
rebel often does not reject the role of 
“Japanese woman,” assigned to her by 
Americans, because she may discover 
that the designation is a ticket to privi- 
leges and special consideration. A com- 
mon case is that of the Japanese girl 
who has succeeded in securing financial 
support for her American study from 
Americans by appealing to them on the 
grounds of her sweet Japanese femi- 
ninity, so “unfortunately” repressed by 
Japanese social conventions. 

Since most women visitors from Ja- 
pan are alienated from their own so- 


14 Of course, not all Japanese women who 
come to America are rebels and not all are 
so completely gratified. Thus, a woman pro- 
fessor in a woman’s college, who was a sub- 
ject in the research program, came to America 
chiefly for specialized training in her field, 
organic chemistry, and she had little interest 
in American life and ideas. Her role in Japan 
was secure; she had succeeded in developing 
a comfortable niche in her own society which 
gave her considerable satisfaction, and there- 
fore America did not have for her the special 
quality that it does for the majority of other 
women students from Japan. 


t 


ciety and are able to find what they 
want in America, their behavior often 
changes considerably, even after a short 
exposure to American life and ideas. 
While the Japanese woman at home is 
characteristically meek, shy, and re- 
served, when she comes.to America she 
often blossoms out and becomes much 
more outgoing than her male country- 
man. She is generally more willing 
and able to enter into social relations 
with Americans and to live a well- 
rounded existence in the community at 
large. For many women, to have these 
very participative experiences was one 
of the principal goals in coming to 
America. 

The methods a foreign visitor uses to 
“get along” in our society may be 
grouped together and termed his “ad- 
justmental strategy.” As in the case 
of military strategy, it is possible to be 
ingenious and efficient or clumsy and 
ineffective in the way one adjusts to 
given situations. On the whole, it is 
found that the “women rebels” have 
efficient strategies of adjustment in the 
United States, which means that they 
are able to accomplish their goals and 
“get along” in American life with rela- 
tive ease. However, some of them are 
unable to’ overcome their inhibited so- 
cial behavior, which may mean that 
they will have difficulties in adjustirg 
to American life. But for virtually all 
of these women, whatever their success 
or failure in overcoming their inhibi- 
tions, the United States remains the 
land of opportunity and freedom.” 


15 This is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of a schoolteacher who remained as inhibited 
in America as she had been at home, a source 
of great anxiety and feelings of failure Her 
American associates regarded her as a shy, 
“typical” Japanese woman, although it was 
precisely front this role that she was trying 
—so unsuccessfully—to escape. And yet, in 
spite of her difficulties and inability to share 
in the give and take of American friendship 
circles, she did everything in her power to 
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While of all Japanese who visit the 
United States, the woman rebel is least 
likely to develop an unfavorable image, 
it should be noted that she is not en- 
tirely immune to negative judgments. 
When she sees aspects of American life 
which appear to her to obstruct femi- 
nist objectives, she will often add spe- 
cifically disapproving judgments to her 
dominantly friendly attitudes toward 
America. Another of the mechanisms 
which can produce a drift toward un- 
favorable views is the tendency, ob- 
served in some women - studied, to 
“blame” America for their sense of 
alienation; this may occur to them 
even before their return to Japan. 
However, this type of reaction should 
not be overstressed; the woman rebel 
is remarkably resistant to’ disillusion- 
ment over America. 


The ideologtst 


Continuing our inquiry into the Ja- 
pan-alienated person, we may now con- 
sider another type of person, who, in 
contrast to the woman rebel, does not al- 
ways have satisfying experiences during 
his stay in America and who is prone 
to develop negative attitudes toward the 
United States (see image types II, IV, 
V). We refer here to the Japanese stu- 
dent—almost always a young man— 
with high intellectual ideals and strong 
liberal and equalitarian values, who is, 
in consequence, substantially alienated 
from many important areas of life in 
Japan. He may be found in almost 
all occupations and fields represented 
among Japanese exchange students. If 
he is strongly identified with any group, 
it is with one composed of people like 


arrange to return to the United States after 
spending a year back in Japan. She was suc- 
cessful and did return to America—~-giving up 
her high post in the public school system of 
one of the largest Japanese cities She com- 
mented that even though she had a very high 
position, she could “go no higher because I 
am a woman,” 


himself, that is, alienated individuals. 
Intellectually aware, and with a tend- 
ency to be articulate—and sometimes 
emotionally so—about his ideological 
goals and problems, he comes to America 
principally hoping to “find himself,” to 
establish identifications and allegiances, 
through experiencing a free and stimu- 
lating environment which he anticipates 
will be both ideologically and emotion- 
ally gratifying to him. He wants to test 
or “measure” himself against America; 
he also wants to “measure” America, to 
see if she really is as people say. 
Pressed by his internal needs and 
hoping to find much in America, the ex- 
pectations of the “ideologist”’ are very 
high, perhaps too high for reality. He 
is often anxious to establish communi- 
cation with Americans, but he may and 
that his adjustmental strategy is un- 
equal to the task. Thus, he may dis- 
cover that he cannot handle the lan- 
guage well enough for his purposes; or 
that he is unable to overcome his “Japa- 
nese” inhibitions. He may also dis- 
cover that Americans habitually classify 
him, along with traditionalistic students 
whom he dislikes and rejects, in the 
category of “Japanese student.” This 
assigned role and all it implies can of- 
fend him deeply, because he often may 
be anxious to avoid Japanese identity, 
preferring the role of “intellectual” or 
“man of the world,” or even wishing 
some degree of “American” identity. 
The environment to which the ide- 
ologist is exposed may also be an im- 
portant factor in his changing view of 
America. If he is sent to an American 
environment which is unable to meet 
his needs—as, for example, a school 
lacking the intellectual atmosphere he 
desires—he may be severely frustrated. 
If, on the other hand, his strategy is 
flexible enough, he may abandon his in- 
tellectual goals and find other satisfy- 
ing experiences in America. But in 
many cases—if not most—he is unable 
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to do this, and his image of America 
develops in decidedly ambivalent, if not 
negative, directions. He often comes to 
feel that the United States possesses the 
same features he dislikes about Japan; 
he begins to “accentuate the negative” 
in his perceptions of the American 
scene. 

_Since the ideologist is deeply inter- 
ested in ideas, his perceptions of America 
are centered strongly on those aspects 
of the society and culture which have 
often been a challenge for Japanese. 
Political affairs are important here, and 
it goes without saying that the young 
ideologist will be sensitive to any 
American political developments which 
appear to him in violation of his ex- 
pectations. Likewise, he will be sensi- 
tive to what he feels is excessive em- 
phasis on advertising in the mass media 
and the general shallowness of radio, 
television, and popular magazines. The 
American educational system often ap- 
pears to him in the guise of a “conveyor 
belt,” as one student put it, particu- 
larly ir he has come to a large state- 
supported institution, fresh from one of 
the elite Japanese secondary schools or 
universities. We have already men- 
tioned his desire to mingle socially and 
intellectually with Americans. In these 
four areas—politics, popular culture, 
education, and social relations—the 
“ideologist” finds aspects of American 
life which are highly charged for the 
Japanese constantly being evaluated pro 
and con: he is searching for answers, 
and his opinions on these issues are like 
a teeter-totter, likely to swing to op- 
posite extremes. 

The end prodtict may be a partial 
loss of his initial favorable predisposi- 
tion towards America, and sometimes— 
since he has to that extent failed to 
establish a satisfactory identification 
with America—a compulsive effort to 
establish new identification with Japan. 
One of the students observed reached 


this stage before his stipulated period 
of study was over and returned to Ja- 
pan as quickly as possible. In other 
cases there is no attempt to rejoin Japa- 
nese society, and a state of “double 
alienation” develops. This is, however, 
a very fluid point in a continuing 
process; although the young ideologists 
reached a stage of double alienation 
in their ideological perspective 7® soon 
after their arrival in the States, by the 
time of their departure they had all- 
grown somewhat closer to Japan and 
definitely farther from America (al- 
though it would be incorrect to view 
them as completely hostile to the United 
States). The predeparture images of 
this type of student are likely to be 
negative in judgment, but with a mix- 
ture of friendliness and hostility. This 
mixed perspective may be illustrated 
by the remarks of a young socialist, 
made in his final interview: 


I admit I am more of a reactionary over 
here—lately. I am undergoing a sort of 
reaction to the American environment, so 
it is a sort of Japanese patriotism while I 
am in the United States... . I have be-- 
come more critical of American culture— 
and of Japanese culture to some extent. 
But I mean that Japanese democracy or 
Japanese socialism should derive from the 
Japanese background. ... The Japanese 
are too pro-America. ... They should be | 
more critical of America. . . . In terms of 
the American concept of democracy, the 
United States has generally succeeded, but 
in terms of an outsider’s concept—such as 
a Japanese—she has failed in many areas. 
This idea of individualism has failed—it 
won't fit every society. 


It should be noted that apart from 
the drift back toward a Japanese identi- 
fication, the quotation also reveals the 
obtrusiveness of the polarity, Japan- 


16 As measured by a special questionnaire 
on American and Japanese ideology and 
values, one of a number of instruments used 
in the study in addition to interviewing. 
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America. The two do not blend, they 
contrast. 


The Japan-oriented people 


In this section, we will examine some 
types of people who are predominantly 


oriented toward their own society. It. 


will be found that these, like the alien- 
ated people, can have either favorable 
or unfavorable perspectives toward the 
United States. 


The adjustors 


The majority of young Japanese who 
come to the American campus do so 
in order to obtain specific training in 
business and technical fields, such as 
engineering, administration, or English 
teaching. In the case of the ideologists, 
this objective is secondary to other 
goals, but for the “adjustors,”’ whom 
we now discuss, it is primary. For 
the adjustors, America is a source of 
useful knowledge which will enhance 
their own careers and, incidentally, 
serve Japan in good stead. (They usu- 
ally will be found to emphasize image 
types V, VI, and parts of IT.) 

Such students are usually highly 
identified with Japan as a whole, but 
their identification is not of such char- 
acter as to demand an unfavorable ori- 
_ entation towards the United States. 
Frequently they already have a job or 
the guarantee of one, and their study 
in the United States is accepted not as 
a break, but as an extension of their 
Japanese educational career. Their im- 
age of America—which usually centers 
around the material rather than the 
ideological aspects—tends to be mod- 
erately favorable, moderately friendly, 
and rather more realistic as contrasted 
with the stereotypic images held by 
many of the women rebels and ideolo- 
gists. The adjustors characteristically 
exhibit a “double acceptance” profile 
in their ideology and values tests, sug- 


t 


gesting a high ratio of acceptance of 
both Japanese and American culture, ‘at 
least of those aspects in both which 
they approve—and they tend to per- 
ceive in America, as in Japan, largely 
what they approve. Putting this an- 
other way, they habitually “accentuate 
the positive” in their perceptions of the 
American scene. 

Their adjustmental strategies are, on 
the whole, efficient and capable. Grati- 
fication for them means, by and large, 
a successful learning experience in their 
professional fields, and frustration can 
easily result from attending an institu- 
tion which does not give them what 
they want professionally. However, 
their adjustmental strategy and second- 
ary goals are important here. Take, 
for example, the case of a young elec- 
trical engineer who acquired his Ph D. 
in an American university in three 
years. He had come to the conclusion 
early in his stay that the electrical 
engineering curriculum there was actu- 
ally somewhat inferior to that of his 
own university in Japan. However, he 
stayed on because he was able to satisfy 
secondary goals centering around the 
need for new and broadening social ex- 
periences, and he estimated that what- 
ever his private judgment might be, the 
American academic degree would be 
highly valued in his particular field 
back home. His image of America, in 
spite of the frustration of his primary 
goals and objectives, remained positive 
and friendly. 

As might be expected, the adjustor 
characteristically does not resent the 
identification of “Japanese” given him 
by his American hosts. Many of them 
feel that in some sense they are ambas- 
sadors of their country or of its more 
presentable aspects, and they are anx- 
ious to show themselves and Japan to 
Americans in the best possible light. 
They are relatively secure in their role 
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of “Japanese” and can derive consider- 
able satisfaction from it, as may be 
seen in the following quotation: 


At this large university, I feel very much 
a part of the total picture... there are 
many foreign students so that I am only 
one among many, and I do not attract 
much attention. When I spent some time 
in a small town in Indiana I was rather a 
center of interest and at the same time I 
felt my role to be somewhat that of am- 
bassador or representative of Japan. Here, 
though, I simply feel like one of the stu- 
dents, I like both ways, of course. 


The adjustor’s perception of America 
can be either broad or narrow; he can 
be interested in “loaded” aspects of the 
American scene, as is the ideologist, and 
in many other things as well. It is not 
uncommon to find the young adjustor 
dwelling chiefly on sports, the charac- 
teristics of the American landscape, the 
beauty of American girls, and the mar- 
vels of American home comforts. The 
adjustor attempts to travel in the United 
States, as do all Japanese students, and 
when he does he is likely to be inter- 
ested in the folkways and in the peo- 
ple as interesting human beings, more 
than in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal trends of the locality. He is, ‘in 
short, typically less intent than the ide- 
ologist upon measuring America, testing 
hypotheses, or “finding himself”—al- 
though these motives are by no means 
entirely absent from his outlook. All 
Japanese students in America have 
them to some extent, because it is an 
inescapable part of the contemporary 
atmosphere of Japanese-American rela- 
tions. But there are differences of de- 
gree, and the ideologist-adjustor dis- 
tinction suggests such a difference. 


The nationalist position 


The class of Japan-oriented people who 
are for the most part negatively disposed 
toward America does, of course, exist, 
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and even within the adjustor group 
negative views are frequent enough. 
However, extreme anti-American atti- 
tudes or unfavorable images, combined 
with strong orientation toward Japan, 
are rare among the exchangees for the 
reason that few persons with such views 
are interested in coming to the United 
States. This category would include, 
politically speaking, both extreme right- 
wing conservatives and pro-Commu- 
nists. A distinction should be made 
between Japanese students in America 
who may possess partially negative 
views of America and these extreme 
eanti-American, hostile images, which 
may be called “nationalist.” This is 
particularly important because the nega- 
tive views of the ideologists and ad- 
justors are likely to be highly realistic 
(some disapproval may indicate an 
ability to make realistic discrimina- 
tions, not stereotypy in these cases), 
while the genuinely anti-American and 
nationalist views are often stereotypic. 


REALISM VERSUS STEREOTY2Y 


Therefore, in some sense, the net ef- 
fect of a stay in the United States is to 
promote more realistic, if not more fa- 
vorable, views of America among Japa- 
nese. Regardless of the type of student 
-—woman rebel, ideologist, adjustor— 
there appear to be some grounds for ac- 
cepting the truism that “travel is broad- 
ening,” if by “broadening” is meant the 
formation of a wider reality basis for 
appraising situations. Unless a Japa- 
nese has extreme unfavorable biases 
(and, as indicated, few of these come 
to America), he is likely to go home 
with a firmer basis for judging the pros 
and cons of life in the United States 
than he had when he first came. Al- 
though he may respond to severe pres- 
sures back home to be anti-American, 
and may even show a disposition in this 
direction while he is still in America, 
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he has usually learned that the United 
States is more complex and less formi- 
dable than many of his initial stereo- 
types had suggested. 

Thus, while the encounter with Ameri- 
can life is a difficult experience for all 
Japanese, it is apparent that an unfa- 
vorable reaction is not inevitable. Ad- 
justments can be made, and exposure 
to the richness and variety of American 


life has, to some extent, the effect of 
promoting a realistic understanding en- 
tirely independent of likes and dislikes. 
This may be accounted a real gain in 
international understanding, but its du- 
rability depends upon.the atmosphere 
encountered by the student after his 
return to Japan. This subject will be 
examined in detail in Part H of this 


paper. 


Biographies of Herbert Passm and John W. Bennett appear at the end of the next 


article, The America-educated Japanese, I. 
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The America-educated Japanese, II 


Images After Return to Japan; Conclusions 


By Hersert Passin: and Jonn W. BENNETT 


' S the student steps from ship or 
plane and sets foot on the soil of 
Japan once more, he carries in his 
miscellaneous assortment of baggage a 
picture of America which is different 
from the one he took away with him. 
For a majority it is a clearer, more re- 
alistic picture than the indistinct image 
with which they left; for some it is much 
the same old picture; for others it is 
completely new, even to the frame, the 
canvas, and the pigments. Just as their 
image of America had been painted by 
the totality of their experiences up to 
that point—before they went abroad as 
well as during their experience in an 
alien land—so the retouching and the 
revision, the setting right of a line, the 
addition or subtraction of a color, will 
go on for the rest of their lives. It is 
our purpose in Part II to inquire into 
the forces which continue to act upon 
that inner portrait of America—along 
with all the attitudes, ideas, hopes, as- 
pirations, and conceptions of one’s own 
country and its institutions that this 
implies. 


THE PROBLEM OF JREINTEGRATION 


Whatever the views of the particular 
returnee concerning America may be, 
all will face one vital problem: how to 
achieve reintegration into Japanese life. 
This problem of reintegration has two 
aspects: acceptance in a career and so- 
cial acceptance. The career problem is 
to make the American training a “plus,” 
not a “minus”; social acceptance is a 
problem of reintegration into cliques 
and social circles, as well as of adjust- 
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ment to the contemporary stream of 
ideas, and is therefore more complex 
than the career problem. 

The most important aspect of social 
acceptance is what to do about new 
habits of Jife, new ways of self-reali- 
zation and self-expression acquired in 
America, which may be inappropriate 
to Japan and which will serve to distin- 
guish the returnees from their fellows. 
For some, this will be a minor problem, 
easily resolved, but for students who 
have been in America a long time and 
have become thoroughly accustomed to 
American freedom of interpersonal re- 
lations and material comforts, the read- 
justments may be very painful. They 
will also have to contend with a gen- 
eral public disposition to be envious of 
them for having had the privilege of 
transcending the routine, humdrum ex- 
istence of their fellows, and critical of 
them for what is suspected as cultural 
alienation. They are often felt to be 
“americanized” in manner and values, 
critical of Japan, and regarding them- 
selves as superior. 

In the career area, the main problem 
is to secure acceptance of the value of 
their American education. Persons who 
go from an established position to study 
in America will have little difficulty, but 
those who have had all of their higher 
education abroad may find that the 
market value of their training is sub- 
stantially less than that of an elite 
Japanese education. They will also dis- 
cover, possibly, that they are out of 
touch with the important cliques which 
serve as channels of advancement in 
their intended careers. 
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The strategy of return 


Confronted by these problems, the stu- 
dent usually develops for himself what 
might be called a general “strategy of 
return”—analogous to the “strategy of 
adjustment” in America.» This may be 
a very conscious plan of attack or it 
may be a vaguely systematic way of 
responding to the pressures which are 
felt or anticipated. The strategies will 
differ with the returnee’s estimate of 
the situation that confronts him, his 
characteristic psychological style, and 
the nature of his goals. His image of 
America affects this general strategy 
and is also affected by it. 

Three general factors seem to influ- 
ence the stability of the images of 
America which the returnees bring home 
with them: (1) the extent of identifica- 
tion and alienation in regard to their 
principal membership groups and to Ja- 
pan as a whole; (2) the extent to which 
America and the American experience 
are a source of gratification and self- 
esteem in their lives in Japan; and (3) 
the extent to which, from the perspec- 
tive of their life plans, America’s be- 
havior and relations with Japan allow 
them to identify with or accept the 
role of “America-educated returnee,” as- 
signed them by the public. 


Conflicting identifications 


Although for purposes of convenience 
we speak of the individual’s identifica- 
tions as if they were unidirectional, it 
should not be assumed that in fact the 
student is identified with only one 
group. More characteristically, he is 
identified with many groups—deriving 
from family, school, peer, business, and 
religious connections—whose several at- 
mospheres with respect to the image 
of America may differ widely. Conse- 
quently he may experience conflict on 


1 See Part I, section on “The woman rebel.” 


several levels. First, there may be a 
conflict among his home membership 
groups. As a member of the class of 
“intellectuals,” he is under the general 
pressures of the stratum as a whole, 
which today is somewhat hostile to 
America. But as a Christian, he may 
be impelled toward a more favorable 
interpretation. Second, his conflict of 
identifications may lie not among spe- 
cific groups so much as between America 
“as a whole” and Japan “as a whole.” 
“Japanese or American!” cried a bril- 
liant newspaperman, “that’s the ques- 
tion I have never been able to decide 
all my life.” Among older returnees, 
this problem of conflicting identifica- 
tion, “Japanese or American,” has 
plagued them with tragic tenacity. 
Some never fully resolve the question; 
all must deal with it in some manner. 

Obviously the longer the student is in 
America, the more serious this problem 
is for him, because there is more time 
for his American identifications to be 
strengthened and his home identifica- 
tions weakened. The problem of di- 
vided loyalty, of conflicting identifica- 
tion, is therefore often not as severe in 
the case of postwar students, especially 
those who have gone abroad under 
special governmental programs, because 
they usually stay for relatively short 
periods of one or two years. Beyond 
that point however, the problem of con- 
flicting identification becomes increas- 
ingly serious. 


The returnee and America’s behavior 


In the course of his experience, the 
student develops a set of expectations 
about what America is and how she will 
act in certain situations. If America’s 
behavior is in conformity with his ex- 
pectations, then he finds himself able 
to identify with her. However, when 
America’s actions violate his expecta- 
tions, then he is often resentful and dis- 
illusioned, and in some cases—as has 
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happened in the postwar period—he 
has felt betrayed and let down. If 
America does not act as he feels it 
should, whether it be in regard to lib- 
eralism, respect for individual rights, 
“fairness,” or equality of treatment of 
Japanese, he finds it difficult to continue 
to accept the American label applied to 
him by the public. Many make ef- 
forts to disassociate themselves from 
America; or reflect sadly that “this” is 
no longer the “America that we knew”; 
or feel that the “true” Americanism— 
what they had learned and absorbed 
and accepted as American democracy— 
must be defended against the Americans 
themselves. 

In order to illustrate these various 
forces affecting the returnee’s image of 
America, we shall follow the return 
careers of the three types discussed in 
Part I under the section “The Japanese 
Student in America.” It will be re- 
membered that they represent selected 
postwar types, and are not completely 
illustrative of the prewar student types 
and their problems.? 


2 As noted in Part I, the most characteristic 
prewar type is not discussed except inciden- 
tally. This was the young man who came to 
the United States before completing his Japa- 
nese schooling and before establishing secure 
peer group identifications; or one who stayed 
in America a long time, usually with some 
strong revolt motive. Like the woman rebel, 
their American experience was usually ex- 
tremely gratifying, and they underwent sub- 
stantial personality and behavioral changes. 
Like the women, again, they found their re- 
turn adjustment to Japan extremely difficult. 
Unlike the postwar ideologists, who rather 
quickly become negative towards America, 
the prewar group remains extremely friendly 
to America throughout most of their lives, 
often to their own great detriment. They 
seem to differ from the postwar ideologists in 
several key respects: (1) they were more 
alienated; (2) they came at an earlier age, so 
that they were more plastic and less attached 
to Japan; (3) they were more highly grati- 
fied while in the United States; (4) they be- 
came more americanized; and (5) they were 
more isolated from peer group attachments 
upon their return. 
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THe WoMAN REBEL 


The “women rebels,” like other ex- 
tremely alienated students, are so deeply 
involved with America, and their im- 
ages of America are so favorable, that 
in many cases they should properly be 
characterized as “americanized,” that is, 
they tend to perceive Japan from a 
strongly American point of view. When 
the woman returns home, often with 
great reluctance, it is once again to the 
situation from which she had “escaped.” 
This time, however, she hopes to make 
a new, emancipated life for herself and 
to put into practice her new’ skills, 
ideas, and habits of self-expression. By 
contrast with the Japan she encounters 
again, she recalls America as a land of 
freedom for her, where women are given 
every opportunity for full self-realiza- 
tion. They may have a career if they 
like, or marriage and family life, which 
she now feels need not mean the tradi- 
tional Japanese subordination of the 
wife to the arbitrary will of the hus- 
band and of the needs of the individual 
to the demands of the traditional family 
unit, but rather mutual respect and 
consideration among the members of 
the family. 

To the extent that her experiences in 
America were enhancing and liberating, 
she feels her experiences back in Japan 
as constricting and confining. She is 
unable to act the part of the traditional 
meek, submissive Japanese woman which 
may often be demanded of her, espe- 
clally in relations with males. If she 
is not married, she will find that many 
men (and their families) do not want 
her for a wife because they thinx she is . 
too americanized, too forward and ag- 
gressive for a woman, too intractable— 
in fact somewhat defeminized. If she 
is lucky, she may find a Westernized 
man whose own values are such that he 
prefers a wife who can be a companion 
rather than just a household drudge. | 
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Otherwise she may be condemned to 
spend her days in lonely spinsterhood 
or seek some desperate solution to the 
problem of realizing her femininity. 
Or she may, instead, elect to devote 
herself to a career. Here too she will 
run into many difficulties, although not 
as many as before the war. There are 
fewer opportunities for educated women 
than for men, her tenure will be some- 
what insecure, and her pay will be 
lower than a man’s. However, no mat- 
ter what work she goes into, her Ameri- 
can education will be a great asset to 
her, and today many new opportunities 
are opening up in such areas as ele- 
mentary education, girls’ colleges, Eng- 
lish teaching, women’s affairs, foreign 
trade (especially in foreign firms), and 
Japanese-foreign liaison. Since the oc- 
cupation, there has been a vast increase 
in the number of jobs as well as in the 
range of roles permitted women. 
Whatever course she takes—unusual 
circumstances aside—the woman rebel’s 
image of America tends to be confirmed 
and reinforced by her experience. From 
the point of view of her American ex- 
perience, she perceives the position of 
women in Japan as highly constrain- 
ing; this in turn confirms her image of 
America as a place of freedom for 
women. Her relations with Japanese 
men persuade her all the more firmly 
that the American norms are superior. 
If she finds work for which she con- 
siders herself qualified, she tends to 
credit it to her American education. If 
she is unable to do so, then she blames 
Japan for not giving women a chance 
and sees this as further confirmation of 
her contrasting images of America and 


Japan. 


Group pressures 


Although the women rebels are alien- 
ated from the traditional norms of Japa- 
nese custom, they are not necessarily 
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isolated. At worst they may belong to 
groups of other women just like them- 
selves. However, it should be noted 
that many of the groups with which 
the woman rebel would normally asso- 
clate are today extremely critical of 
America, and she must come to terms 
with them. Some respond by a more 
tenacious reassertion of their favorable 
attitudes toward America and withdraw 
to circles where these are acceptable. 
Others, however, as part of the proc- 
ess of identifying themselves with the 
group’s goals, may come to share its 
views of America, or at least to give 
more prominence to the negative com- 
ponents—always present, even if sub- 
ordinated—-of their own image. Al- 
though she is unlikely to have changed 
her conception of America as a land of 
freedom for women, she will then be 
more likely to associate with it her 
negative judgments of other aspects of 
American culture, such as race preju- 
dice or restrictions on freedom of speech 
or the growing “militarization” of Ameri- 
can life or the “shallowness” of Ameri- 
can culture. This may be accompanied 
for her by regret that the America she 
has known is “changing” or is in dan- 
ger of being displaced by the “new 
forces.” 

It is important in this connection to 
remember that the present atmosphere 
in Japan exerts very strong pressure on 
the woman returnee to become unfavor- 
able towards America. If she is asso- 
ciated with groups where American con- 
nections are accepted, then she may 
have no difficulty. But many of the 
groups to which the woman rebel is _ 
drawn because of their general sym- 
pathy with the feminist movement are 
today hostile to the United States, so 
that the returnees are under pressure 
to accommodate themselves in order to 
retain the association. Furthermore, 
within these groups, increasingly, Rus- 
sia and China are being offered as com- 
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peting models for the woman rebel,” 
because they too are dedicated to the 
emancipation of women. Therefore the 
ideologically oriented woman rebel can 
turn somewhat away from America 
without giving up her devotion to the 
feminine cause; there are other direc- 
tions in which she can express it. 


THE JDEOLOGIST 


It will be recalled that these young 
people are generally disillusioned with 
their own society and inclined to feel 
that America holds the answers to their 
questions. In Japan, they scornfully 
identify themselves with the so-called 
après-guerre generation and are often 
considered Amerika-akogare (“America 
struck”). Since their expectations are 
unrealistically exalted, as has been 
shown in Part I of this paper, they are 
rather easily frustrated by their experi- 
ences in America, and they often re- 
turn substantially disenchanted with 
America. 

If the ideologist is still in the state 
earlier referred to as “double rejection,” 
he may withdraw from association with 
people and escape from both Japan and 
America, as for example to “French cul- 
ture,” “Asianism,” or some other exotic 
field. He will remain dissatisfied and 
will continue his search for values and 
identifications that he can accept. 

Very often, however, his partial dis- 
satisfaction with America leads him to 
search for a basis for re-establishing 
identifications at home. In some cases 
it was found that the ideologist’s dis- 
illusion with America led him to com- 


pulsive efforts to identify himself with. 


something in Japan and to a retrospec- 
tive approval of many things in Japan 
of which he had disapproved before. 


8A striking example is the recent publicity 
about the so-called “Russian” and “Chmese” 
methods of “painless childbirth” A few 
prominent institutions have begun to offer the 
treatment on a voluntary basis. 
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“All this bowing and scraping isn’t so 
bad after all,” said a young diplomat. 
“T used to hate it, but now I think 
there’s something to it. It has an or- 
der, a graciousness, and a sense of 
measure which I had never realized 
before.” 


Group pressures 


Because of the negative predisposi- 
tions which may develop during his stay 
in America, the ideologist tends to be 
responsive to groups in Japan also 
having a negative orientation toward 
America. Since the Japanese intellec- 
tual world as a whole is today some- 
what negatively disposed on political 
grounds toward the United States, in 
almost any identification the returnee 
establishes therein he will find his own 
unfavorable inclinations supported by 
the group atmosphere. In turn, his 
unfavorable attitude, based on “direct 
experience” in America, will tend to 
strengthen the negative direction of the 
group atmosphere. His own negative 
dispositions and those of the identifica- 
tion group will echo and amplify each 
other. 

Even if he were not completely nega- 
tive at the time of his return, the re- 
turnee often finds his lingering hesita- 
tions swept away by the pressures of 
the groups with which he desires to 
identify himself. Their negative ori- 
entation will swamp his remaining 
friendly images and inclinations and 
will confirm whatever negative ones he 
has. It must be understood tnat in 
many cases this is no simple abstract 
search for identification. Very ozten 
the returnee feels that he will have to 
make terms with the surrounding pres- 
sures if he wishes to continue his career. 
The atmosphere of the identification 
group will press the returnee to adapt 
his image of America by a very selective 
recall of his American experience. Since 
most intellectual groups hold ¿tte lib- 
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eral-critical image of America (Type 
IV) the ideologist will often find in 
his experience confirmation of “fascist” 
trends in America, “decline of civil 
rights,” “shallowness” or “lack of cul- 
ture,” “absence of idealism.” Some may 
respond to this pressure with reluctance, 
but others will not be unduly distressed 
to give whatever mark of good faith 
is required by the new identification 
groups. 

In some cases, the disillusioned ide- 
ologist may find his identification with 
groups that are not necessarily negative 
towards America. In this case, his 
negative disposition may be somewhat 
tempered, or, where his hostility to 
America is only partial, it may be 
checked. . 

The extent to which the American 
experience is a source of professional 
and social gratification will also be im- 
portant in the development of his atti- 
tudes. In many circles, having been to 
America will give him no prestige at all, 
but on the contrary will lay him open 
to suspicions of being too “pro-Ameri- 
can” or “americanized” or “reactionary” 
or whatever other epithet reflects the 
bias of the group. Professionally as 
well, unless he has started from a firm 
position in Japanese society to which he 
returns after his American study, he 
often finds that American training— 
especially in nontechnical fields—may 
open no doors for him. In other fields, 
however, his American experience will 
be a definite “plus,” whatever his own 
attitude may be. If the social capital 
brought him by his American study is 
substantial enough, socially and profes- 
sionally, he may very well temper his 
hostility and in some cases even ‘re- 
cover-a more favorable view of America 
than he had when he arrived home. 
Some negatively inclined ideologists are 
surprised to discover that their status 
at home has improved because of their 
American experience, and that the lan- 
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guage ability and technical skills they 
acquired in America are highly esteemed 
in circles which they respect. 


Japanese-American relations 


The public identification of “Ameri- 
can returnee” is peculiarly important 
for the ideologist. Since he is very 
sensitive to ideological issues, he is very 
attentive to the course of Japanese- 
American relations. If America pur- 
sues a course which is accepted in his 
groups or which he can defend as 
“democratic” or “favorable to Japan,” 
then he is able to identify himself with 
it and to take some pride in his Ameri- 
can connection. In this case, the favor- 
able elements of his image of America 
are strengthened: America #s a demo- 
cratic country; it 4s helpful to Japan; it 
does support the position of his group. 
If America’s course is defined in a con- 
trary manner, then his negative views 
are strengthened. In the early period 
of the occupation, for example, many 
returnees along with other intellectuals 


- enthusiastically espoused the American 


reforms. When occupation policy shifted 
to emphasis on economic rehabilitation 
and then later to the reconstitution of 
Japan as an ally, many of them felt 
not only in disagreement but also pe- 
culiarly outraged and betrayed. 

Since one of the ideologist’s main 
goals has been to associate with Ameri- 
cans on a level of equality, he will often 
be extremely sensitive to anything that 
suggests a slight or a failure to accord 
him the treatment to which he feels he 


is entitled. The occupation period has 


therefore been peculiarly trying, because 
Americans inevitably had a superior 
status to which it has been difficult for 
these returnees to adjust. For stu- 
dents who had learned in America how 
to interact with Americans on a plane 
of equality, to return to a situation of 
inferiority has been extremely galling. 
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One young man of upper-class origin 
sneered: 


Look at these colonels lording it over 
everybody here. Youd think that they 
had always been used to this high living. 
But I have known them in America; I 
have seen them washing dishes and helping 
with the household chores. They’re just 
ordinary people. I have utter contempt 
for the way they behave here. 


Even the prewar group—who, by con- 
trast with the postwar “ideologists” dis- 
cussed here, have managed to retain their 
favorable attitudes towards America 
throughout their lives—are vulnerable 
to this experience. 


THe ADJUSTOR 


The adjustor usually returns from 
America feeling that he has had a satis- 
factory experience and that he has ac- 
quired skills and knowledge which he 
will be able to use. Although he thinks 
highly of America, and especially of her 
technology, power, and efficiency, he is 
glad to be back home in Japan. His 
life in America has been satisfying, he 
has had new experiences, and he has 
perhaps experienced a freedom in liv- 
ing styles and a vacation from home 
responsibilities that he has enjoyed. 
But he is glad to return to customs, 
habits, and behaviors that are more 
familiar and less of a strain. 

Since he usually starts from a fairly 
secure position at home, very often it is 
expected that he will put the ideas, 
knowledge, and skill he has acquired in 
America to work. Therefore he has 
gratifying experiences immediately. He 
soon learns, however, that it is advis- 
able for him to be cautious about 
flaunting his American experience, be- 
cause some people will be jealous and 
resentful, and others will be hostile to 
America. 

If, however, he is unable to make use 
of his American training, or if he re- 
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ceives no recognition for it—because, 
let us say, he did not have a really 
secure place, or his employers are not 
interested—then the adjustor may see 
this as further proof of Japan’s back- 
wardness and of America’s advance- 
ment. His negative feelings about Ja- 
pan—-that it is backward, unprogres- 
sive, rigid—-will be strengthened. 


Group pressures 


The highly alienated people‘ are 
often outside and independent of home 
groups, or else they may keep them- 
selves within milieux which are ex- 
tremely indulgent towards their Ameri- 
can experience, such as American re- 
turnee circles and mission institutions. 
But the adjustor types, with fairly 
strong original ties in Japan, are pe- 
culiarly affected by the atmosphere 
within which they must live. It is 
therefore very important to understand 
the images of America which character- 
ize the specific groups in which they 
interact. ) 

If his major home membership groups 
are somewhat hostile to America, the 
adjustor will incline to acquiesce in 
their views, because even if he has de- 
veloped a somewhat friendly view of 
America during his stay, he is not 
strongly committed to it and not deeply 
involved in it. This can happen to 
many of the adjustors whose main 
sphere of activity is in intellectual 
areas as, for example, universities or 
certain newspapers or the higher levels 
of government service. 

However, there are many groups in 
Japan which have a dominantly favor- 
able image of America or an outlook 
not incompatible with a favorable im- 
age. When the returnee’s identification 


4For example, women rebels or “ideolo- 
gists.” Among the prewar students, almost 
all of those who had gone at an early age or 
had stayed a long time would have been in 
this category. 
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is with such groups, his favorable im- 
ages are subjected to much less pres- 
sure. For example, people associated 
with church activities, engineering, and 
business circles, or with the Boy Scouts, 
are able to maintain a favorable image 
more easily than are people associated 
with, say, the Teachers’ Union. Again, 
upper-class identification seems to al- 
low the individual considerable lati- 
tude; upper-class returnees often retain 
their favorable images of America fairly 
easily not only because the upper classes 
are somewhat favorable to America to- 
day, but also because they seem to 
be able to accommodate nonconformity 
more easily. 


Advancement in a career 


Generally, the adjustor has acquired 
some social capital as a result of his 
American study. Since he is able to 
attribute his gratifications and the en- 
hancement of his position and his self- 
esteem to America, his favorable im- 
ages are strengthened. An engineer, for 
example, who is able to put his newly 
acquired skills to work in his company, 
and perhaps receive a promotion, feels 
very warm towards the United States. 
In many cases, individuals are accepted 
specifically because of their American 
experiences as, for example, an English 
teacher who receives respect and ad- 
vantages because he has studied Eng- 
lish literature in America, or a person 
who becomes an accountant because he 
has learned American double-entry book- 
‘keeping. In these cases, the favorable 
images of America tend to remain 
steady, and they will even resist sub- 
stantial attack. 


Japanese-American relations 


Although the adjustor has a relatively 
stable position at home and is not too 
deeply involved with America, he is, 
like all returnees, affected by changes 
in the atmosphere of Japanese-American 
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relations. Like the others, he has the 
problem of the extent to which he can 
accept the public identity of ‘“America- 
connected” that may be thrust upon 
him. Since he is less ego-involved with 
America, he may be able to handle it 
somewhat more easily than other types, 
but he cannot escape the matter en- 
tirely. When America’s course appears 
congenial to his reference groups— 
whether in business or the intellectual 
world—he can identify himself with 
America easily. But when America’s 
action is contrary to „his expectations 
and causes him difficulties, he is able to 
reject the identification fairly easily be- 
cause of his relative noninvolvement. 
If his position is very secure, however, 
he may be able to exert a moderating 
and tempering influence around him by 
being “objective” about America. But 
if in his associations with Americans 
individuals, companies, government 
agencies, embassies, institutions—he is 
not accorded the equality and respect 
he feels he deserves, then, like the other 
types, the ‘adjustor may easily become 
very resentful and hostile. 

In general, however, since the ad- 
justor sees himself primarily as a Japa- 
nese, securely identified and located at 
home and relatively uninvolved emo- 
tionally with America, he can adjust 
his image of America rather easily to 
whatever the circumstances of his life 
——his identifications and associations, 
his career situation, the general politi- 
cal atmosphere—seem to require. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Having considered the general char- 
acter of the Japanese student’s image 
of America both during his American 
sojourn (Part I) and upon his return 
home (Part II), we wish now to turn 
our attention to two specific problems: 
(1) the effects of the American occupa- 
tion on the Japanese student image of 
America and (2) the development of a 
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“realistic” view of American life and 
culture. 


Tue OCCUPATION 


The occupation has dominated con- 
temporary Japanese experience in a 
way that has yet to reveal its full 
significance. As noted in the section 
“Historical Backgrounds” in Part I, 
the occupation was in a sense the 
culmination of several generations of 
Japanese-American relations in which 
America played a kind of tutorial role, 
with Japan as disciple or pupil. The 
occupation reaffirmed that role, but be- 
cause thé context of ‘relations it created 
was on the whole unpleasant for Japan 
—dependency, helplessness, subordina- 
tion—the ambivalent attitudes were in- 
tensified. 


The “power image” á 


Very briefly, the occupation brought 
with it an intensification of several 
elements of the traditional images of 
America, namely, those concerned with 
America’s power and strength. On the 
unfavorable side, Americans are seen as 
arrogant, demanding, pushing, disre- 
spectful, high living, luxury loving, and 
corruptible. ‘The more favorable ob- 
verse of this is that Americans are skill- 
ful, accomplished, generous, bighearted, 
and tolerant. Obviously this occupa- 
tion-period power image is related to 
the images described earlier, but since 
it has been reinforced by the direct per- 
sonal experience of many people it has 
the possibility of becoming the domi- 
nant image of America in Japan. 

For a good part of the younger gen- 
eration in Japan, it is this image of 
Americans which has-replaced, or fused 
with, the images which derive from the 
earlier historical relations between Ja- 
pan and America. Many of the younger 
students who, have come to the United 
States in the postwar period have had 
a substantial part of this view built into 
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their composite image of America. For 
many, the image has not been a settled 
thing so much as it has been a question, 
an issue to be resolved: Are Americans 
the powerful, arrogant people we see or 
are told about, or are they the accom- 
plished, considerate, friendly people that 
they sometimes appear to ber Many 
Japanese endeavor to resolve this ques- 
tion in their own minds while they are 
in the United States. Therefore their 
judgment of the Americans they see in 
Japan forms an important part of the 
framework of perception with which the 
postwar students see America. 
Throughout the occupation period, 
Japanese had to “look upward” to 
Americans because of their power and 
status—even if not because of their 
presumed personal qualities of intelli- 
gence and ability. Therefore there has 
been a strong appeal in the idea of 
sharing some of the “superior” qualities 
they perceived in Americans by going 
to the same fount of wisdom, America 
or, alternatively, American educetional 
institutions. The occupation period has 
seen the revival of the “Western fever” 


- which raged during the Meiji era when 


the West exerted an irresistible fascina- 
tion. 

A typical case is an upper-class col- 
lege student who had gone to work 
for the occupation because he was at- 
tracted by the strength and energy of 
the Americans and also because he had 
to earn money to go through school. 
He was so much impressed by the 
Americans that be could not rest until 
he had left his university in mid-term 
and gone to America. “I wanted to 
see what it was they had, these bright 
young men who were running our coun- 
try. I felt that whatever it was, we 
Japanese should have some of it too.” 
The Americans with whom he associated 
in Japan became for him a standard 
against which to measure himself: was 
he as good as they or not? It was 
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under the impulsion of this combined 
image motivation that he spent three 
years in the United States, learning 
what he could for himself and for his 
country and measuring himself in the 
process. When he returned to Japan, 
he had finally come to feel that Japa- 
nese could stand up to Americans, that 
he had acquired what he needed from 
America (and, incidentally, that it was 
not so much), and that there was much 
he still needed from Japan rather than 
from America. 


EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA 
While they are in the United States, 


many young Japanese respond to this. 


power image with an attitude of virtual 
self-abasement before the “superior” 
Americans—these poised, self-confident, 
breezy, achieving people. This high- 
status image of Americans—which ex- 
isted in the past ‘but has been intensi- 
fied by the occupation——can constitute 
an insurmountable obstacle to social 
interaction with Americans, and many 
postwar Japanese students are unable 
to transcend it in the short year or two 
of their stay in the United States” 
Others find that they can interact with 
Americans on a basis of equality, and 
the discovery that a Japanese can at- 
tain a common level with Americans, 
in America, is a gratifying experience 
indeed—although, as has been made 
clear in other contexts, this gratifica- 
tion by itself will not necessarily en- 
sure a friendly view of the United 
States. In some cases, it serves as a 
demonstration that Japanese can do as 
well as Americans if they choose. 
These exalted images of America have 
been strengthened by the tensions of 


ë This problem is the subject of special in- 
vestigation in the research program and in- 
volves the concept of “cue confusion”; that 
is, a misunderstanding, by both the Japanese 
and the American, of the appropriate “cues” 
for behavior in social interaction. 
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the unique historical experience of de- 
feat and occupation by a reforming 
conqueror. Consequently, an exposure 
to American life as it is actually lived 
tends to break up the “superman” 
stereotype. The longer the student is 
in the United States and the wider his 
circle of contacts and relationships, the 
more he comes to develop a realistic 
perspective toward the superman com- 
ponents of his image. Americans come 
to be seen in different contexts: they, 
too, are pitiable, weak, ordinary, prone 
to make mistakes, confused—-like other 
people. Many are able to see Ameri- 
can power as an ‘incident of current 
world developments rather than as an 
inherent attribute of American national 
character. This exposure to American 
life unquestionably helps to reduce the 
excessive emphasis on power and wealth 
which is so characteristic of many con- 
temporary images of the United States, 
and it makes Americans appear, not 
cold and remote, but human and fallible.. 


THe Reartstic VEW 


It is therefore to be expected that 
many students return with more moder- 
ate views of America than those with 
which they went. Those who went with 
exalted images of America usually re- 
turn seeing America as somewhat less 
than they had imagined. They feel 
that it is no longer unattainable and 
that, however advanced it may be in 
many respects, America differs from Ja- 
pan only in degree. A newspaperman 
who went to the United States to study 
public opinion techniques had gone with 
the idea that American techniques were 
hopelessly beyond the attainment of 
Japanese., But, “I was able to put 
things in perspective,” he said. 


I had always felt, like all Japanese, that 
the United States is much more advanced 
than Japan. And this I found to be true. 
But I was also able to discover the limits 
of this advancement. I gained confidence 
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that American advancement is not com- 
pletely out of sight, that it is attainable 
for us too. Japanese who have never been 
to the States think of the United States as 
a paradise, perfect in all respects. But I 
have seen it whittled down to size. I know 
what is strong about it, but I also know 
what is weak. The main thing I have 
learned is that it is normal and human. 
There are poor people as well as rich peo- 
ple. Not all houses are big and beautiful. 
On the other side of the fence, the race 
problem is not all as bad as it is supposed 
to be... . Americans are not all happy in 
their paradise. The great technical ad- 
vances in the United States are not mi- 
raculous and mysterious; they are the re- 
sult of favorable circumstances and hard 
work. Japanese can attain them to the 
extent that they are necessary. 


It is not only the exalted views that 
change, of course. Students with ex- 
tremely unfavorable components in their 
image of America also seem to undergo 
a tempering experience. A brilliant 
young diplomat of aristocratic, nation- 
alistic lineage, who retained much of 
his hatred of Americans as the war- 
time enemy, found that two years in 
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America changed his conception of what 
Americans were like. They did not all 
look- down on Japan, as he had sus- 
pected; they were not all arrogant and 
ruthless; and they were not all shallow. 
At the same time, however, he noted 
that life in America was not quite as 
unfettered and free as he had believed. 
In the words of a crack newspaper- 
man who has had the advantages and 
disadvantages of public association with 
America throughout his adult life: i 


That exchange program’s a great thing, 
I’m teling you. Those kids come back 
convinced; they learn all kinds of things. 
They see America as it is, not as they 
thought it was. They see it’s better than 
they thought and worse than they thought. 


Precisely how many Japanese who 
visit the United States return with this 
realistic image is not known, but to the 
extent that they do the exchange pro- 
gram may be regarded as successful. 
For, in the last analysis, what more 
can we ask of foreign visitors than that, 
whether they like us or not, their atti- 
tude be based upon America as a re- 
ality, not as a stereotype? 
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The Mexican Student Views the United States* 
_ By Ravpy L. BEALS 


HE close proximity of Mexico and 
the United States means that the 
_ Mexican student usually arrives in this 
country with enough knowledge to make 
a rapid and satisfactory adjustment. 
Many students spend several years in 
this country, interspersed with visits 
home. They tend to scatter widely 
through the country, and it is difficult 
to find a reasonably large group for 
study at a single university. 

This paper is based primarily upon 
intensive guided interviews with ten 
students at the University of California 
at Los Angeles; the total hours for each 
student ranged from five to more than 
twenty. Confirmatory evidence is pro- 
vided by background information, a 
simple projective test, and an ideologi- 
cal test from over forty additional stu- 
dents from seven other universities and 
colleges. The majority of the students 
interviewed were graduate students. All 
were mature, serious, and intelligent. 
Opinions often were positive and the 
result of serious reflection. Overwhelm- 
ingly they come from middle- and up- 
per-class urban backgrounds. 

On arrival the Mexican student finds 
the material surroundings and living 
conditions much as he expected. He is 
prepared to adjust his way of living in 
situations where a student from a more 
similar Anglo-Saxon background may 
see only a senseless and irritating devia- 
tion from a familiar pattern. On the 
other hand, unlike the Japanese stu- 
dent, he is able to accept most Ameri- 

* This project is part of a program spon- 
gored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research 
Council and supported by grants to the Coun- 


cil from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


can behavior at face value. But when 
less tangible aspects of culture are en- 
countered the Mexican student has to 
modify many of his views. These 
modifications consist primarily in dis- 
covering the limited applicability of 
opinions and the development of com- 
plementary or extended images. 


MACHINES AND WEALTH 


The student changes little in his view 
of United States material culture. Al- 
though students know some Americans 
are poor, American living standards are 
believed to be high. Expectations of a 
mechanical civilization with many gadg- 
ets are fulfilled. American diet is good 
but the food is without inspiration. 
Large cities, big buildings, and heavy 
traffic the student expects, but he usu- 
ally comes from or has lived in the 
fourth city of the hemisphere and reit- 
eration of “the biggest and the best” ir- 
ritates him mildly. The United States is 


. a big country with civilized people, all 
of them, or at least most of them, having a 
high standard for living well... . I knew 
that’... the worker of a factory has his 
own car and his refrigerator ... all the 
things that make for a comfortable living 
which in Mexico our laborers don’t have. 


SPIRITUAL VERSUS MATERIAL VALUES 


On arrival most students accept and 
are little disturbed by the technical and 
mechanical superiority of the United 
States because they are convinced of 
the moral superiority of Mexican cul- 
ture with its primary emphasis upon 
spiritual values. They are sure that, 
although relatively few are in want, 
Americans are selfish and irreligious. 
Family life is lacking, divorce is almost 
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universal, children are- without disci- 
pline, “all American girls are easy,” 
and there is no respect for art, litera- 
ture, or music. These views are modi- 
fied but not without struggle. / 


The impression we had was that the 
United States didn’t care very much about 
art or people who really counted. I be- 
lieved Americans did not teach anything 
about living; being phlegmatic, practical, 
not sentimental, not having poetry.... 
Of course, afterwards, this changed when 
I began reading other things. 


Not only are the moral aspects of so- 
clal relations seen to be very different 
(these will be discussed more fully 
later), but some come to feel that 
Americans are more religious than Mexi- 
cans. At least, most are aware that 
church attendance, especially among 
men, is greater. The number of Catho- 
lics and Catholic churches and the num- 
ber of Catholics in high position are a 
great surprise to many students. Others 
develop considerable interest in the role 
of Protestantism. One thoughtful Catho- 
lic student regularly attended services 
at a Protestant church. At the end of 
a year he concluded that he must re- 
spect sincere Protestants as he had come 
to respect any group with sound moral 
standards. (At the same time, he was 
convinced that Catholicism was best for 
Mexico and for himself.) 

Some students continue to complain 
that they find less opportunity to at- 
tend cultural events, such as concerts, 
than they had in Mexico, although in 
fact they fail to attend convenient, high 
quality, and inexpensive concerts, thea- 
ter, and lectures on campus. Other 
students recognize that desires for a 
good income, a-good home, and a car 
are equally strong at home. The ma- 
jor difference is seen to be that these 
are realizable goals for many more peo- 
ple in the United States. Many say 
that American students are motivated 
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in their studies only by desires for per- 
sonal advancement, while Mexican stu- 
dents wish to contribute to the de- 
velopment of their country. At the 
same time, paradoxically, they feel that 
Americans are less egocentric and more 
sociocentric, more willing to devote 
themselves to the welfare of society. 

The discovery that the dichotomy be- 
tween materialistic and spiritual goals 
is less sharp than expected seems to 
pose a severe threat to the self-esteem 
of the Mexican student. Only students 
with an objective sense of cultural rela- 
tivism seem undisturbed. Others either 
seem ripe for alienation from their own 
culture or take refuge in an iteration 
of moral superiority. 

Thus a student admires the high 
standard of living in the United States 
but finds social patterns “much looser 
than ours,” and thinks that the achieve- 
ment “led them [Americans] to lose all 
those moral values of our time.” “I 
still think that we pay more attention 
to moral values.” “I still think that 
almost all the people in the United 
States think that the only goal in life 
is to get money, to get work. .. . Be- 
sides making money, we have another 
goal.” 


INDIVIDUALISM WITH ORDER 


Initially the student often sees in the 
United States the apex of “mass cul- 
ture” and the prototype of the “mass 
man.” He is apt soon to recognize that 
there are other kinds of individualism 
than the Spanish derived ‘‘egoismo” of 
the Mexican. It is true that few make 
the connection between United States 
individualism and the relative independ- 
ence of children and of women. 


In Mexico ...a boy of eighteen years 
old is really a boy; he belongs completely 
to his parents. Here an eighteen-year-old 
boy, he knows how to do things, he knows 
how to choose between things, he knows 
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how to answer for himself. That’s what I 
mean by individualism. 

Most students observe more respect 
for law and order in the United States 
and relate this to greater respect for 
others and their rights. One student 
early said, “There exists here a great 
liberty which is frequently converted 
into license, a license which is beyond 
that which is moral.” Later he said: 


.. » here in America they have really a 
wider freedom than we have back home, in 
everything. And they have a more wide 
concept of democracy, and their system 
of education creates more individualistic 
ways, and they are brought up in a more 
independent way of thinking. ... . The 
standard of living is more standardized 
than back home, and that happens with 
education, and so the social circle you can 
live in here is wider than back home. 


The same student at first said Ameri- 
cans were superficial; later he re- 
marked: “. .. now I’ve met more of 
them ...now I can realize very 
clearly that they have another char- 
acter and another way of thinking.” 

Previous attitudes toward economic 
life are affected by the new view of in- 
dividualism. Thus, one student points 
out that the American economic sys- 
tem is more practical than the Mexi- 
can because all Americans work together 
for common goals. At the same time, 
as another comments, “In the United 
States great companies, great capital, 
exist, but still there is opportunity for 
competition.” 

More than on any other single aspect, 
Mexican students agree that what they 
like best in the United States is order. 
This emerges repeatedly in both inter- 
views and projective materials. Ex- 
pressions range from admiration for the 
greater respect for law and order to 
the way traffic is regulated, to the 
ease of getting a laboratory experimen- 
tal animal. The order of American life 
appeals even to those who maintain 
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relatively hostile attitudes toward the 
United States. After an unpleasant ex- 
perience on a visit home, one hostile 
subject exclaimed: “This could never 
have happened in the United States!” 


SoctaL RELATIONS 


Although most students reject tradi- 
tional Mexican society, they are sur- 
prised by the weakness of class distinc- 
tions in the United States. One stu- 
dent, here for several years, says his 
worst shock was to see the president of 
a bank wash the living-room windows 
in preparation for a party. Another 
remarks that here even a boy. of the 
upper class does not mind working in 
a gas station or a grocery store, or sell- 


ing papers. In Mexico this would be 
considered “. .. a terrible thing for 
those who do it: ‘Can’t his family 
support him?’” “Something that im- 


pressed me very much was the con- 
fidence of the people themselves.” 


The father of this girl was working until 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night, and he 
got his hands covered with. oil. His be- 
havior and way of treating us [were] ex- 
actly the same as the wealthy people, so 
that they don’t feel bad if they are work- 
ers and if they have dirty hands, and they 
try to have the same things the wealthy 
people have—a refrigerator and a radio 
and a stove, and some things that can 
make life comfortable. That impressed me 
very much. In my own country the peo- 
ple that work with their hands are consid- 
ered very low and, well, their behavior is 
in general really low. 


Great differences are perceived be- 
tween child-rearing practices and the 
social position of women in the two 
countries. Except for a few males, 
students shift images radically and fa- 
vorably. Although students continue 
to feel that American family life is less 
close and rewarding, that our divorce 
rate is undesirably high, and that many 
children have insufficient discipline, 
they reject the authoritarian family 
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patterns of Mexico in favor of the bet- 
ter examples of American family life 
and child rearing. Shifts are most 
marked among women and among males 
resident some time in the United States, 
least marked or absent among a few 
males retaining a highly traditional out- 
look. 

Mexican males revise their opinions 
that “all American girls are easy,” but, 
regardless of time spent in the United 
States, they react strongly to the sub- 
ject of American women with many con- 
_tradictory comments. American: girls 
are found easy to meet and to get on 
with. Often men admire the relaxed 
and sexually impersonal friendships that 
may exist between boys and girls. On 
the other hand, casual affections and 
intimacies which in Mexico are associ- 
ated either with a serious courtship or 
with looseness here mean neither, to the 
confusion and perplexity of the Mexi- 
can male. 

Mexican girls have less difficulty in 
understanding the United States male, 
although the greater informality is at 
first interpreted as lack of respect and 
is resented. Girls like the greater free- 
dom they have in the United States, 
but American boys seem superficial. 
One girl at first thought American boys 
would make good husbands; later she 
hoped that she could find a Mexican 
“with something inside him,” but who 
had been in the United States long 
enough to have acquired American atti- 
tudes toward women. Put crudely, some 
Mexican girls want continuation of the 
extreme formality and courtesy they 
might expect in upper-class circles in 
Mexico before marriage, but they also 
want a husband who will wash the 
dishes. 

Mexicans feel that Americans are 
very friendly and courteous, but that 
they do not make friendships. The ma- 
jority wish to be associated with Ameri- 
can students and to know them bet- 
ter; inability to do so often is a major 
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source of disappointment. Mexicans rec- 
ognize that the American student is 
busy and preoccupied with the estab- 
lished ties of his home environment, but 
they find social relationships to be 
highly superficial and somewhat disap- 
pointing. Many say that they associ- 
ate with other foreign students only be- 
cause of insufficient social contacts with 
United States students. On the other 
hand, some students find that to know 
foreign students from many countries 
is an important unexpected gain from 
their stay in the United States. Often 
they form quite new impressions: “I 
considered [some of] them backward 
countries, I didn’t know of many of the 
latest advances—so I had to change my 
mind on many things.” 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The Mexican student often is shocked 
at the competitiveness engendered by 
the university grading system in the 
United- States. Others apparently ex- 
pect it. Some think the professors pre- 
sent their material in less organized 
fashion than in Mexico, but most say 
that the informality of presentation 
makes teaching more effective. Greater 
opportunities for discussion, less au- 
thoritarian presentation, and more con- 
tacts with the professor are seen as ad- 
vantages, although some had expected 
to find more than exists. Those few, 
however, in whom some professor has 
taken close personal interest obviously 
find this tremendously rewarding. Suc- 
cess in achieving academic goals and 
the establishment of reasonably satis- 
fying social relationships increase fa- 
vorableness toward the university. 


DEMOCRACY AND ] MPERIALISM 


United States politics and foreign 
policy are of deep concern to a sub- 
stantial number of Mexican students. — 
This concern seems to be more objec- 
tive and less emotional than is the case 
with students from some other coun- 
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tries. The importance of the United 
States on the world scene is no new 
thing to the Mexican, and he has 
learned to live with the facts even 
though he may not entirely like them. 

The Mexican student tends to support 
current United States foreign policy, al- 
though he has misgivings about the fu- 
ture. He believes the United States is 
and should be economically and mili- 
tarily strong and must maintain a firm 
policy toward Russia. Although he 
does not believe that the United States 
is always right and Russia ig always 
wrong, few consider the United States 
today militarily aggressive or politically 
imperialistic. In part this is because 
the American people are seen as not 
imperialistic; indeed, some students, es- 
pecially those who have been in the 
Middle West, feel Americans are too 
isolationist. Economic imperialism is 
thought to exist, but the Marshall Plan 
and Point Four are generally viewed as 
primarily altruistic, despite elements of 
self-interest. 

Students who formerly regarded the 
United States as imperialistic tend to 
modify their views. One rather anti- 
American student admits that some 
kinds of “economic imperialism” can be 
beneficial for underdeveloped countries. 
Others recognize differences in corpora- 
tions, and all tend to make sharper dis- 
tinctions between corporations, govern- 
ment, and the American people. As one 
said: 


Before the war I had a certain prejudice 
against the United States. . . . During the 
war they were constructing a big planta- 
tion. ... J saw one camp, a working 
camp. It was one of the most pitiful 
things I have ever seen. 


Yet he added: 


Some of my best friends are Americans. 
... Im not prejudiced against Americans. 
No, I really like people for what they’re 
worth, and I do like Americans, and I do 
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like certain parts of the way of living, the 
American way of life... . 


Most students may feel that the 
United States is not today imperialistic, 
except to some degree in the economic 
field, but they fear a revival. In evalu- 
ating these fears it should be remem- 
bered that memories of United States 
intervention are still vivid in Mexico. 
They anticipate that America will in 
the future re-embark upon an imperial- 
istic course. 

The United States is thought by most 
students to have an effective function- 
ing political democracy. Some feel the 
effectiveness is lessened by the power of 
the mass media and perhaps underesti- 
mate the long range discrimination of 
the American voter. Few know much 
of the history of liberalism or the labor 
movement in the United States, and 
some are deeply concerned with what 
they perceive as trends toward fascism. 
Domestically they cite such names as 
McCarthy, Jenner, and McCarran in 
support of their view. Externally, they 
point out United States support of fa- 
scistic governments in Latin America 
and elsewhere, governments they feel 
will turn against the United States 
whenever it is to their ‘interest to do so. 
Fear of fascist trends is associated with 
fear of imperialism and a revival of 
past United States policies in Latin 
America. To these fascist trends they 
attribute the rising anti-American senti- 
ment throughout Latin America. 
Discrimination 

Linked to belief in fascist trends in 
contemporary United States political 
life is the amount of intolerance and 
discrimination encountered. Even the 
best-prepared students are surprised 
and shocked by the discrepancy be- 
tween professed democratic ideals and 
the discrimination against Negroes in 
the United States, especially in the 
South. On the other hand, little reac- 
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tion can be discovered toward discrimi- 
nation against Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans in the United States. 

Acceptance of discrimination against 
Mexican-Americans reveals the strength 
of class attitudes and class identifica- 
tions among ‘even the most liberal stu- 
dents. Few students have themselves 
experienced discrimination in the United 
States; individual maliciousness or big- 
otry is not so interpreted. Rather, dis- 
crimination against Mexican-Americans 
is interpreted in “home country” class 
terms. Thus a student who is deeply 
moved by the condition of the Negro 
in the South can say: 


Of course, we know that Mexicans are 
discriminated against in a social way, be- 
cause they are poor; but if they are rich 
they are not discriminated [against]... . 
I think people in Mexico believe that Mexi- 
can-Americans are discriminated [against] 
not exactly because they are Mexican, but 
‘because they are poor and ignorant, just 
like they would be discriminated [against] 
even in Mexico. 


SouRCES OF PRECONCEPTIONS AND 
THEIR CHANGES 


In few other countries are opportuni- 
ties to learn about the United States as 
good as in Mexico. Mexican periodi- 
cals carry considerable United States 
news. Many United States radio sta- 
tions may be heard in Mexico. Stu- 
dents often have read widely in Ameri- 
can literature. Friends, relatives, and 
associates have been in the United 
States, and most students have had 
some contact with the many American 
visitors in Mexico. Finally, more than 
half of the students havé traveled in 
the United States before coming to 
school here. More than a quarter have 
attended more than one United States 
school, and two-fifths have relatives in 
the United States. 

Observation and personal contacts 
contribute more to preconceptions about 
the United States than do books or the 
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mass media. Motion pictures in par- 
ticular are heavily discounted. Most 
students believe Mexican-made motion 
pictures give a totally false picture of 
Mexico and see no reason to place 
greater reliance on the Hollywood prod- 
uct. Some, however, think that while 
motion pictures give a distorted view of 
life in the United States they reveal 
much about the psychology of the 
North Americans. The unfavorable im- 
age of family life in the United States 
and belief in the near universality of 
divorce very likely come from the mo- 
tion picture. 

Another potent source of unfavorable 
impressions is the behavior of many 
tourists and students in Mexico. Al- 
though Mexicans meet some moral, 
well-behaved, and good-mannered tour- 
ists and students, the observable scan- 
dalous or ill-bred conduct of some is 
taken to be the norm for the majority 
and to be a reflection of the general 
moral level of the nation. 

The Mexican social and political 
environment and intellectual traditions 
likewise contribute to student attitudes. 
Anti-Americanism is popular in Mexico. 
The student who elects to study in the 


. United States knows that a political 


career will be impossible; nevertheless, 
he absorbs some of the atmosphere 
about him. Moreover, the tradition of 
the superiority of European, and par- 
ticularly French, culture persists. Most 
students strongly oriented toward hu- 
manistic values—and this includes many 
students of the social sciences—would 
have gone to European universities had 
they been able to do so. 

Books and periodicals play a larger 
part in forming favorable preconcep- 
tions. But personal contacts again 
seem the primary source, in this case 
either with returnees who give favor- 
able reports or with respected United 
States citizens, usually through friend- 
ships, or with business or school asso- , 
clates. 
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CHANGING ImaGES AFTER ARRIVAL 


Length of stay, closeness of contacts, 
and types of interest have much to do 
with the degree to which images change 
after arrival. Students here for a short 
time are not apt to become familiar 
with domestic politics; some haye never 
heard of McCarthy and one thought 
Dean Acheson British. Students in 
some technical fields learn little outside 
their specialty; one of the students 
most favorable to the’ United States 
knew the least about it. Whether pre- 
conceptions are favorable or unfavor- 
able, the most usual shift is not to dis- 
card them completely, but to discover 
that they are not representative. Stu- 
dents who admire United States de- 
mocracy discover segregation. Critics 
of American family life discover ex- 
amples they admire. In all but the 
most superficial matters, however, only 
time and favorable personal contacts 
can provide opportunities for better un- 
derstanding. 

Background, field of interest, and 
motivations likewise affect the student’s 
perceptions in the United States. Those 
interested in technical training in the 


physical or biological sciences or engi- - 


neering may have limited experience 
and interest, while those concerned with 
social and political problems often show 
considerable insight and are construc- 
tively critical. 

Whatever their field of interest, stu- 
dents come overwhelmingly from mid- 
dle- to upper-class families with fathers 
engaged in business or a profession. 
While about 20 per cent are born in 
small towns, the majority are educated 
in the city (including elementary edu- 
cation). Half received all or part of 
their secondary education in Mexico 
City and another quarter in one of the 
three next largest cities. More than a 
quarter have had some secondary edu- 
cation in the United States, and nearly 
a quarter have attended a “foreign” 
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school in Mexico (for example, the 
American School in Mexico City). 

That nearly a third are wholly or 
partially self-supporting while about 
two-fifths are wholly supported by 
their families suggests strong motiva- 
tions. Students on fellowships are the 
smallest category. Nearly half are 
graduate students. About a third are 
in professional schools and curricula; 
the next largest number are studying 
business subjects. Nearly one-third of 
the group have teaching, research, writ- 
ing, or similar pursuits as goals. Ability 
and seriousness of purpose are sug- 
gested by University of California sta- 
tistics for a six-year period showing 
that Mexican undergraduates make bet- 
ter grades than do United States stu- 
dents or foreign students from Canada, 
England, Scandinavia, and a number of 
other countries. 

The Mexican student is not typical 
even of his middle- and upper-class ur- 
ban background. The career goals of 
women students set them apart from 
most Mexican women. Men students 
present a more complex picture. Those 
oriented toward the industrialization of 
Mexico are apt to be economically and 
politically conservative, as these terms 
are understood in the United States; at 
the same time, they represent the sharp- 
est break with Mexican tradition. A 
substantial number, imbued with ideas 
of social reform and progress, are more 
closely identified with the Nationalistic 
agrarian reform movements character- 
istic of all but recent post-Revolution- 
ary governments. <A lesser number, 
primarily oriented toward research or 
professional training, tend toward tra- 
ditional values. To the confusion of 
the North American, such individuals 
may also be strongly anticlerical, for the 
distinction between the devout Catholic, 
the anticlerical, the nonreligious, and 
the Protestant cuts across many other 
categories. 

Nevertheless, most Mexican students 
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see Mexico as: a country undergoing 
major social, cultural, and economic 
changes, and on many subjects con- 
sider themselves more “liberal” or ‘“ad- 
vanced” than is the average Mexican. 
Virtually all students see-themselves in 
advance of their fellow-countrymen in 
concern with functioning political de- 
mocracy and in the rejection of au- 
thoritarian patterns both in public life 
and in the family (although here con- 
tradictory attitudes emerge). They fa- 
vor greater liberality in child training, 
and much greater social equality for 
women. On the other hand practically 
all students give higher value to hu- 
manistic and cultural goals than to 
materialistic and economic goals. Fi- 
nally, with few exceptions, the Mexican 
student believes himself to be motivated 
at least in part by patriotic, unselfish 
goals and wishes to contribute to the 
welfare of his country. Such goals need 
not conflict with desires for personal 
wealth, prestige, and achievement. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


A final word of caution seems neces- 
sary. Mexican students probably dif- 
fer markedly from other Latin Ameri- 
can students; certainly many Mexican 
students believe this to be the case. 
Consequently, without further study, 
application of the remarks in this pa- 
per to other Latin American students 
would be quite hazardous. Closer prior 
contacts and more serious motivation 
account in part for differences. Even 
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more important is the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the Mexican Revolution and 
its violent disruption of the essentially 
feudalistic social patterns still charac- 
teristic of much of Latin America. 
Class and status considerations still are 
important, but most Mexican students 
are strongly oriented toward a dynamic 
society recognizing individual achieve- 
ment and with an expanding economy. 
Interview materials reiterate the themes 
of progress, of social service and de- 
mocracy, to a greater degree than is to 
be expected among most other Latin 
American students. 

Numerous aspects of the Mexican im- 
age of the United States have not been 
touched upon. Neither has it been pos- 
sible to give attention to the range of 
individual variation. Few students are 
elther wholly favorable or wholly unfa- 
vorable. Students with predominantly 
antagonistic attitudes may state that 
their professors are magnificent. Stu- 
dents who are friendly and intelligent 
critics contrast with students who ex- 
hibit generalized hostility and rejection. 
Deserving of further investigation is 
the student who is equally hostile to- 
ward his home culture and toward the 
United States. In a word, students are 
people, and however valid generaliza- 
tions can be concerning the group, 
variations in class, occupational, and 
regional origins, the idiosyncratic na- 
ture of personal experience, and the rich 
variety of human personality must be 
taken into account in understanding 
the individual student. 
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The Mexican Image of Americans* 


By Norman D. HUMPHREY 


HE images that Mexicans have of 

the United States.result not only 
from a wide variety of experience with 
Americans and American culture, but 
also from the different social perspec- 
tives of Mexican viewers. 


RURAL AND LOWER-CrLass MEXICANS 


Rural and lower-class persons have few 
mass-media contacts with the United 
States. Few images reach them through 
the printed word, and, although half of 
the movies shown each week in the 
Mexican theaters are about the United 
States, almost all are “Westerns” which 
depict an outmoded if not fantastic ver- 
sion of American society and culture. 

On the other hand, they have a good 
deal of experience with Americans di- 
rectly. The majority of adult males in 


many small towns in such centrally lo- ; 


cated states as Michoacan or Jalisco 
have been in the United States, and in 
nearly every Mexican town and urban 
neighborhood will be found some resi- 
dents who have visited the country. 
Millions of contrabandos, or ‘“wet- 
backs,” cross the border each year for 
varying lengths of time, and virtually 
every Mexican has some close friend or 
relative who is a permanent resident in 
the United States. The number of up- 
per- and middle-class Mexicans who 
have been students in American uni- 
versities and who thereby “know” 
Americans and United States civiliza- 
tion is small compared with that of 
lower-class migrants. 


* This project is part of a program spon- 


sored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural _ 


Education of the Social Science Research 
Council and supported by grants to the Coun- 
cil from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Discrimination and friendliness 


In view of the discrimination they 
experience in the United States, sur- 
prisingly few of this vast population 
of working-class and rural ex-migrants 
have come back with unfavorable re- 
ports. In fact, as a group they bear 
amazing good will to the country. One 
reason for this is that they are used to 
class discrimination at home. More- 
over, Texas and Texans are regarded 
separately and known only incidentally 
as belonging to the United States. 
These semiliterate ex-migrants are re- 
garded with favor by their working- 
class peers for their American knowl- 
edge and thus constitute a great reser- 
voir of good will for the United States. 


UPPER-CLASS ATTITUDES 


In this attitude they contrast sharply 
with their literate, striving, strongly na- 
tionalistic “intellectual” superiors, who 
generally do not possess such favorable 
imagery, or do so only occasionally 
under circumstances evoking sentimen- 
tal nostalgia. Educated persons who 
have not been in the United States, 
correspondingly, often view Americans 
as crass materialists—engineers or busi- 
nessmen-——wealthy yet eager for money 
and quite devoid of culture in its high- 
est sense. The United States with its 
vast technology and power, as por- 
trayed in periodicals, is to many of 
them a Roman Empire on the edge of 
casastrophe. It has the minor virtue, 
however, of opposing Russian Commu- 
nism. Among such persons great value 
is placed on technology, on the one 
hand, but on the other there is a firm 
and unequivocal belief that technology 
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as an alleged basis for culture is in- 
ferior to poetry, philosophy, and a feel- 
ing for art and music, which Mexicans 
regard as peculiarly Latin concerns. 
Their conception of American power, 
especially the power to intervene ac- 
tively in the civil affairs of Mexico, is 
much greater than any ever contem- 
plated by Americans themselves. 


AMERICANS VISITING MEXICO 


The usual conception of the touring 
American, from whatever Mexican per- 
spective, is that of a person who is rich 
and powerful, and who, despite the fact 
that he buys respect, is worthy of ex- 
treme courtesy. The American’s forth- 
tightness and bluntness indicate his lack 
of courtesy and insensitiveness to the 
feelings of others. Since the United 
States is a powerful and rich country, 
any representative of the American peo- 
ple (and each tourist is such) is in 
some degree powerful, and at the same 
time not completely trustworthy. He 
should be, however, dealt with in an 
extremely courteous way. _ With the 
American, as with any stranger, a 
Mexican must be on his guard and at 
the same time extend the generosity 
which should be given to anyone from 
another land. The Mexican’s image of 
the American depicts a man of wealth 
and power, devoid of higher culture and 
lacking the elements of urbanity. 

The forthrightness of Americans, their 
tendency to “rib” each other and to 
make bitter remarks to each other, 
offend the dignidad of the Mexican 
peasant or urban worker, as well as the 
intellectual. The American lacks the 
proper forms for manifesting noblesse 
oblige. In contrast to the German, he 
holds himself aloof and distant with the 
peasant. This, in turn, tends to im- 
pinge on the sense of self of the Mexi- 
can peasant or urban worker and may 
fortify the unpleasant aspects of the 
stereotype or image of the American. 
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Religiously, it is believed, the Ameri- 
can is a Protestant who either has no 
serious religious convictions or, what 
is even worse, will fry to evangelize 
Mexico to Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism is often regarded as a unified and 
un-Christian . faith. The high divorce 
rates of the United States and other 
such phenomena indicate the basic ir- 
religious orientations of Americans. A 
widely held notion is that Americans 
are devoid of honor in family matters 
and that the sexual morality of Ameri- 
can women borders on that of the pros- 
titute. The American phenomenon of 
the guilty conscience on “the morning 
after,’ however, is not readily compre- 
hensible to the Mexican observer. 

Perhaps most significant in a land in 
which racial differences are culturally 
minimized, the image of the American 
is that of ohe who would impose ra- 
cial discrimination on Mexico and who 
wrongfully practices it on Mexicans 
who are resident in the United States. 
The Mexican who has not traveled has 
very vague conceptions of the color 
line in the United States and knows 
the American Negro largely through his 
occasional portrayal of a movie role. 
His concern is not with the color line 
in its broader implication, but with the 
American’s imputation of inferiority to 
persons of Indian ancestry and the 
unwarranted social discrimination prac- 
tised against them. 

Since American tourists in Mexico 
tend to subordinate such racist feelings, 
the conception of the American as a 
race baiter is not strengthened by the 
observation of visiting Americans’ be- 
havior. Undoubtedly those peasant or 
urban-worker Mexicans who have suf- 
fered discrimination in the United 
States, on meeting Americans in Mexico, 
in part have tended to play the role 
they judge Americans expect them to 
play, but in general this is not the 
case. 
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American Babbitts 


The most generalized image of the 
American, in whatever Mexican termi- 
nology it may be expressed, is that of 
an overactive, puritanic Babbitt, with 
more money than “culture,” who buys 
respect but minimizes urbanity, yet 
who nonetheless should be dealt with 
properly because he represents wealth 
and power. 


“Race,” Crass, AND FELT 
NATIONAL STATUS 


Several major facets of the Mexican’s 
mentality are relevant to his concep- 
tions of Americans and of American 
culture. Among them are the self- 
image of Mexican nationals and the 
intensity of their nationalism. Here 
strong class differentiations are evident. 
Although lower-class urban and virtu- 
ally all rural Mexicans are strongly 
aware of la raza Mexicana and willing 
to defend it if necessary with their lives, 
it is largely the rising middle class 
(not so deeply entwined in American 
business enterprise as to be biased to- 
ward it but strongly identified with 
Mexican government bureaucracy) that 
is the most vehemently and sensitively 
nationalistic. Politicians are almost in- 
stinctively “anti-gringo.” This vocifer- 
ous nationalist element molds anti- 
American opinion by word of mouth, 
letters to the press, articles in periodi- 
cals, and the like. Yet, anomalously, it 
is also from this group that a vast num- 
ber of fellowship students are drawn to 
American universities, especially on a 
graduate level. 

From the fringe of this highly na- 
tionalist segment come those parents 
who early send their children to Eng- 
lish language schools in the Mexican 
national and provincial capitals, believ- 
ing it advantageous for the children. 
These schools, in turn, tend to direct 
their students toward American under- 
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graduate colleges. Students in such 
schools early are faced with problems 
of cultural duality and emotional alle- 
giance. Where strong national identifi- 
cations and strong school loyalties both 
provide basic reference groups for the 
student, a normal (in the sense of sta- 
tistically predominant) consequence of 
such conflict is frustration. Such “mar- 


. ginality” in Robert E. Park’s sense, 


with its attendant frustration, intro- 
duces severe emotional problems. In 
rare cases the individual will become 
alienated from Mexican cultural values. 
Ordinarily his personal unhappiness is 
resolved by hostility toward and gen- 
erally unfavorable images of the United 
States. 
Latin American variations 

This is a singularly Mexican, and 
not necessarily a Latin American, phe- 
nomenon. In contrast to Colombia, for 
example, where students who have re- 
turned from American universities ap- 
pear to have favorable images (with 
appropriate reservations) of the United 
States, their Mexican equivalents, de- 
spite ambivalence, tend to weigh their 
sentiments toward the negative pole. 
One factor centers in the class char- 
acter of the American experience. Very 
few lower-class Colombians» of course, 
ever experience Americans or American 
culture directly, and if they do, Co- 
lombians tend to categorize Americans 
confusedly with northern Europeans. 


AMBIVALENCES AND ANOMALIES 


Americans are praised, of course, es- 
pecially by intellectuals, for their eff- 
ciency (not only in mass industrial pro- 
duction but, for example, in library sys- 
tems) or, somewhat sardonically, for 
their willingness to form lines at ticket 
windows. Americans are well regarded 
for their “organization” (including the 
relative lack of favoritism, clique groups, 
and “influence”), for minimization of 
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rivalry and hostility, for genuine co- 
operativeness and willingness to trust 
one’s fellows in bureaucratic function- 
ing,.and, somewhat reluctantly, for a 
relatively strong sense of “fair play,” 
democracy, and willingness to let the 
political victor receive the fruits of his 
legitimate conquest. While intellectuals 
do not question American technological 
superiority, they resent it, are jealous 
of it, and damn Americans for purport- 
ing to contend that it is the be-all and 
end-all of civilization. 

Mexican intellectuals freely admit 
that advanced technology is an area in 
which they can learn. They .feel that 
in time, if properly controlled by Mexi- 
cans, American technology can bene- 
ficially be introduced into Mexican civi- 
‘lization. But they dislike Americans 


for what pochos (American-born Mexi-. 


cans), agringado individuals, and such 
Americans as missionaries and business- 
men have introduced into Mexican civi- 
lization. They are disturbed by the 
penetration of elements of American 
mass culture. A Mexican intellectual 
cam become as exercised, for example 
though with less economic rationality— 
about a stand bearing the sign “Hot 
Dogs” or “Hot Cakes” as a Frenchman 
can over one saying “Coca-Cola.” The 
linked nature of cultural elements is 
not recognized. 

Few Mexican intellectuals are aware 
of the significance of Tylor’s concept of 
adhesions. Few have thought through 
the “undesirable” effects such things as 
the introduction of “desirable” trucks 
and automobiles will have on seemingly 
unrelated areas of strong emotional- 
cultural value which they want to re- 
tain, like the continued protection and 
seclusion of women. Pragmatism and 
materialism are inordinately condemned 
by an intellectual group which acts in 
terms of the most pragmatic precepts 
and adheres functionally to the most 
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materialistic values. While no figures 
can readily be shown to support it, the 
observation can be made, for example, 
that there are more Cadillacs in pro- 
portion to the population in Mexico 
City than there are in Detroit. To be 
sure relatively few “intellectuals” drive 
such cars, but they do not feel it be- 
neath them to want them. 

In other less obvious areas, however, 
pragmatic tests are employed. The 
basic and, for many, only value of 
American education is to extend and 
intensify specialization in some tech- 
nical areas, and-even this is regarded 
as largely fruitless if it does not have 
direct application to the Mexican scene. 
The concept of “halo” or auxiliary bene- 
fits, if considered at all, is likely to be 
explicitly denied. One highly trained 
technical specialist whose graduate work 
at Harvard involved a term project on 
problems in his field in literature con- 
cerning India inquired: “Of what value 
was that to me? India is totally unlike 
Mexico. Hence, that was useless en- 
deavor.” 


Spiritual values 


Furthermore, since virtually all Mexi- 
can intellectuals are convinced of their 
superiority through the maturity and 
“richness” of their civilization in the 
realm of “spiritual values,” they can 
learn nothing from so philistine a na- 
tion as the United States. A prominent 
historian, wher? asked if any possible 
value (even in the relatively technical 
realm of historiography) might accrue 
to a Mexican historian’s research tech- 
nique were he to engage in the unlikely 
role of graduate student in the fact- 
oriented university world of American 
academic history, commented: “What 
could a Mexican, immersed in the proc- 
esses of history, learn from a people 
virtually devoid of history?” 
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Protestant America 


Interaction between the Mexican in- 
tellectual’s self-image and his image of 
American culture focuses in this area of 
spiritual values. The spiritual values 
popularly centering in the “Protestant 
ethic,” which have even permeated the 
conduct of a large segment of American 
Catholicism, are not generally consid- 
ered by Mexican intellectuals in other 
than terms of their purported threat to 
Mexican spiritual civilization and hence, 
in large degree if naively, are regarded 
as negative forces in the American im- 
age. Certainly from one perspective 
the activities of Protestants themselves, 
quite apart from the ethic, are lumped 
together in an indivisible and largely 
barbaric phenomenon which stimulates 
in Mexico what, to an American, seems 
like a highly disproportionate unfavor- 
able response. The activities of a few 
largely fundamentalist, dedicated, and 
certainly atypical Protestant mission- 
aries, working especially in the Mexi- 
can hinterland, receive discussion in the 
Mexican press far out of proportion to 
-their true merit, even as news value. 


Threats to Mexican interests 


Other American behavior which threat: 
ens Mexican interests is headlined in 
the press and creates much unfavorable 
imagery. What is often popularly re- 
garded as truly—and typically aggres- 
sive—American behavior, the illegal 
fishing by American shrimp boats off 
the gulf coast within the Mexican de- 
fined eight-mile limit, focuses hostility. 
_A recurring threat to Mexican social 
structure is coeducation. The desire on 
- the part of one segment of the Mexican 
public for the extension of coeducation 
of the sexes is associated with Ameri- 
can cultural imperialism. The charac- 
ter of sexual morality, the divorce rates, 
the disorganized family of the United 
States, are all spuriously regarded as 
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horrible consequences of the system of 
coeducation there, and firm and highly 
public resolves that coeducation should 
not happen in Mexico are vociferously 
aired. 


ALTERED IMAGES oF EXCHANGE 
STUDENTS 


The returned student has altered 
some facets of his image of America. 
He is convinced, partly as a conse- 
quence of his relative lack of success 
in areas of sexual conquest with Ameri- 
can girls, that his prior conception of 
the accessibility of American women 
for those- ends was slightly erroneous. 
His image of what are proper family 
status roles has altered. He begrudg- 
ingly admits some value in the more 
elevated position of American women 
and favorableness toward granting her 
opportunities for intellectual and other 
areas of self-expression and fulfillment. 
He comes to regard the American family 
as a much more stable, reasonable, and 
likable unit and possesses such an im-° 
age of it after his American experience. 
As a male reflecting this image, he plans 
on being a less formidable tyrant in his 
role of father and husband than his cul- 
tural due at home would permit him. 
His observation of the “freedom of 
cults,” the religious tolerance observ- 
able on a surface level in the United 
States, has altered his image of the 
American in a favorable direction, and 
he regards American Catholics as more 
genuinely pious than he had antici- 
pated. 

The typical returned student hates 
the United States when he feels it 
openly ridicules Mexico. For example, 
he dislikes as denigrating Mexican civi- 

1 That some of these values are manifesta- 
tions of the ‘Protestant ethic,” with its em- 
phasis on a controlled individuality which 
hesitates directly to exploit one’s fellows 
rather than on weight placed on the values 


of submissiveness to human and ecclesiastic 
authority, ig never brought clearly to view. 
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lization tourists who take -pictures of 
beggars at the doors of cathedrals and 
basically, albeit secretly, subscribes to 
camera smashing as a just measure, but 
at the same time he smiles tolerantly at 
the prospect of the government cam- 
.paign to eliminate begging. 


Ractal and political bigotry 


He dislikes the United States for its 
racial discrimination, not so much as a 
consequence of having experienced it as 
on the nominal grounds that he opposes 
the underlying values of physiognomic 
or biologic caste discrimination. But 
he is not opposed to strong class dis- 
crimination and, even though he him- 
self may be upwardly mobile in this 
regard, he does not juxtapose the two 
value systems of caste and class. Hence, 
although he is opposed to “racial” dis- 
criminaticn against Mexicans in_ the 
United States on the basis of notably 
identifiable Indian ancestry, he under- 
stands it and tolerates it if he regards 
it as stemming from class values. It is 
partly on this ground of opposition to 
caste discrimination that he finds dis- 
crimination against the Negro particu- 
larly abhorrent, but he tolerates it in 
class terms. 

Virtually no Mexican student, in con- 
trast to braceros or other migrants, was 
himself discriminated against on a uni- 
versity campus on any perceptible ethnic 
grounds. But his over-all image of the 
United States, and especially of Texas 
and tejanos, nonetheless is that of racial 
bigotry. He cannot bring this image 
into accord with the loud protestations 
by Americans about democracy and 
-their image of themselves as democrats. 
He has almost equal difficulty under- 
standing the American bigotry mani- 
fested toward minority political groups. 
A Mexican Communist prosecuted in 
New Mexico is first of all a Mexican, 
despite the ex-student’s anti-Communist 
orientation. If Americans regard him 
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as overestimating the threat to Mexico 
of Protestantism as a clear and presert 
danger, he feels that Americans are 
equally hysterical about unpopular po- 
litical minorities and the nature of their 
threat. He has mixed elements in the 
montage of imagery regarding political 
order in the United States, although 
the relative absence of graft and the 
mordida creates a favorable imagery, 
when political facets are collated with 
those of his homeland. The image of 
the American and of American culture 
is obviously conditioned by the class 
position of the family of the ex-stu- 
dent, his politico-religious orientations, 
his predilections in terms of conserva- 
tism and radicalism, and the like. 


Undergraduate and graduate students 


Ex-students of American universities 
fall largely into two classes. One group 
consists of those who took the four 
years of undergraduate work in the 
States. On return to Mexico they are 
faced with problems of re-establishing 
themselves in the Mexican economy in 
terms of licensing for professions, of 
being regarded by parents as adults, 
and of finding clique and friendship re- 
lationships. The other group is com- 
posed of persons who received their 
basic professional training and educa- 
tion in Mexico. Thus having already 
met their problems of licensing for pro- 
fessional activity normally, and having 
established in regular fashion clique 
and “influence” relationships with su- 
perordinates and peers, they then come 
to the United States for a year or two 
as graduate students for the purpose of 
intensifying competencies in technical 
areas, 

This latter group is perhaps more 
representative than the former in the 
sense that it has undertaken its resi- 
dence in the United States under aus- 
pices of fellowships usually supplied by 
American foundations through joint ac- 
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tion and selection of the two govern- 
ments. It is “representative” also since 
members of the group are in accord with 
Mexican conceptions of what is most 
desirable in the exchange relationship, 
namely, that Mexicans can gain most 
by undertaking specialized training in 
technical areas. 

The class origins of these two groups 
overlap. Those who have attended 
American colleges and universities as 
undergraduates tend, however, to derive 
more than fellowship students from the 
extreme upper class in small cities, from 
the nouveaux riches, and from middle- 
class families with American business 
connections. A disproportionate num- 
ber have attended the private “Ameri- 
can” senior high schools in Mexico City. 
As these schools are not accredited by 
the Mexican Department of Education 
beyond secundaria (roughly equivalent 
of American junior high school), gradua- 
tion from them does not prepare for 
entrance into Mexican universities or 
higher technical schools. Such Ameri- 
can-Mexican high school graduates are 
therefore faced with the necessity of re- 
peating several years of work in Mexi- 
can schools and, as often as not, are 
additionally tempted by some financial 
aid from American colleges and uni- 
versities. Consequently they often go 
on to continental American schools, 
usually to technical training courses; 
the higher the status of the American 
college, the more favorably viewed it is 
in prospect. 


Professtonal status on return 


But when such an undergraduate re- 
turns to Mexico with an American de- 
gree in an engineering specialty, or in 
some other technical area which re- 
quires governmental licensing for prac- 
tice or complete government bureau- 
cratic functioning in Mexico, he is 
faced with problems of legal licensing 
or university “revalidation,” or both. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Very frequently, especially in engineer- 
ing fields, returned students discover 
that what is suggested by Mexican au- 
thorities is several more years of uni- 
versity training in subject matter they 
have already studied, when in their own 
minds they are already more adequately. 
prepared than they would have been 
had they stayed in Mexico. The other 
alternative is an extremely long, ardu- 
ous, costly, quasilegal procedure to have 
their training declared equivalent to that 
provided in Mexico at the national uni- 
versity. - 

An alternative is work as an em- 
ployee of an American concern without 
full licensing at a salary perhaps a 
third less than that which an Ameri- 
can citizen of equivalent training would 
receive. All of this adds up, in the re- 
turned student’s mind, to a great deal 
of frustration, soul searching, and ra- 
tionalization, and frequently to a feel- 
ing of having been robbed of oppor- 
tunity and unjustly penalized by the 
American experience. The frustrated 
returnee often exhibits occasional strong 
hostility toward the United States, and, 
as circumstances demand it, a not too 
favorable image of the American. 

A person with undergraduate Ameri- 
can training who on return went into 
one of the numerous governmental bu- 
reaucracies would find himself devoid of 
the significant and extremely impor- 
tant clique support normally acquired 
through Mexican university or school 
associations, would be constantly sub- 
jected to the charge of being agringado 
by his jealous and distrustful associ- 
ates, and would be subjected to various 
and repeated informal tests of purported 
ability and competency by his superiors, 
tests which would not be required of 
Mexican-trained associates. Woe unto 
him if he used American, in preference 
to Mexican, technical terminology. He 
would in all likelihood be stymied in 
licensing by the highly nationalistic, 
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legal requirements and university regu- 
lations, which he could not readily meet. 
Under the circumstances the normal 
consequence appears to be that his im- 
age of American training, while immedi- 
ately on return quite favorable, de- 
teriorates, and he comes to regard much 
of it as a handicap and a burden. He 
feels, without real justification, that 
even the English language benefit could 
as readily have been acquired in Mexico, 
along with the additional benefits that 
“pull” and clique alignments would 
have afforded had he been trained 
wholly in Mexico. He begins to hide 
his Americanization, publicly to ridi- 
cule those who identify with it, and to 
be basically more nationalistic than he 
would have been had he not possessed 
_ the American experience. 

Those who go into private industry 
suffer least. The tendency toward aug- 
mented national loyalty and allegiance 
is less true of those genuinely upper- 
class persons, especially those of mixed 
ethnic grandparental origins, who have 
studied as undergraduates in the United 
States. These individuals already feel 
confident of the superior character of 
various areas of Mexican culture, such 
as its spirituality and philosophic depth, 
and are more internationally oriented 
than their “inferiors”: consequently 
they are less threatened by purported 
American superiority in realms of or- 
ganization, system, and efficiency, es- 
pecially in technology and economic ap- 
paratus. Moreover, since on return 
they invariably find niches in -the 
economic structure of a private sort, 
in which profitable connections with 
American business firms are maintained, 
they have tended to remain more in- 
ternationally minded, as is profitable 
to them, and to align their sentiments 
much less with national in-groups than 
with class benefits, regardless of na- 
tion. In this secure, cosmopolitan seg- 
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ment the reflected self in Cooley’s sense 
does not involve a referent group of 
aspiring middle-class clique mates but 
a secure “old family” and friendship 
network, or at least an economically 
successful population segment, which 
operates on both sides of the border. 

The successful scientist or technician 
who simply received advanced training 
in American universities develops a 
somewhat similar orientation. His re- 
flected self was enhanced in large de- 
gree by American study. He tends to 
have an international view of the na- ` 
ture of his discipline and as a conse- 
quence is not threatened by American 
“cultural imperialism.” 


OVER-ALL REACTION TO THE U.S. 


It is possible to distinguish “types” 
of Mexican intellectuals who have had 
American university experience and re- 
turned to find their niches in the Mexi- 
can social structure, and among them 
prior and subsequent images of Ameri- 
cans and of American civilization vary. 
The student who has attended American 
secondary schools in Mexico is likely 
early to develop conceptions of himself 
as a relatively inferior individual (in 
spite of a command of English greater 
than that of Mexican age mates in other 
schools) and ambivalent feelings to- 
ward Americans. His resident Ameri- 
can high school classmates tend to dis- 
criminate against him socially, and be- 
cause of the unaccredited character of 
his schooling for Mexican university 
entrance and the more advanced train- 
ing of his age mates in such institutions 
as the national preparatoria, he comes 
to feel already deprived of opportunity 
in his home milieu. Once in an Ameri- 
can continental college, however, he 
finds himself able to compete equally 
with American citizens, and, apart from 
his bilinguality and cultural value du- 
ality, he finds American civilization and 
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American individuals largely to his lik- 
ing. Only on return, when he discovers 
that his marginality has been accentu- 
ated and that his major status role in 
the eyes of his peers is that of an in- 
ferior (albeit highly educated) pocho, 
regarded in his native land by his col- 
leagues and even to some degree by his 
family as an agringado foreigner, only 
then by a gradual process does he be- 
come more Mexican than the Mexicans 
and more nationalistic than his age 
mates who have not been to the United 
States. 

The person who has received profes- 
sional training at a Mexican institution 
of higher learning, and consequent legal 
sanction and licensing to engage in his 
profession, and who then, through 
foundation fellowship aid, has tempo- 
rarily left his job in a governmental bu- 
reaucracy for further specialization in 
the United States, experiences a very 
different transformation of his “looking- 
glass self.” 
properly lodged in a niche with al- 
ready formed clique arrangements of 
colleagues, he finds his American uni- 
versity experience rewarding, if some- 
times disappointingly irrelevant to his 
future role. On the American scene ‘he 
was always sufficiently “foreign” so that 
he was never taken for an American in 
social interaction, and he assimilated so 
little of the nonacademic American cul- 
ture as not to have it intrude upon 
his social personality on return to the 
homeland. 7 i 

On return, he finds it much easier to 
slough off superficial signs of American 
residence which might annoy his un- 
traveled colleagues, and he early learns 
that little can be transplanted without 
opposition even in technical areas, es- 
pecially if it is labeled American in 
origin. A cultural nationalist, with 
fewer ambivalences at the outset than 
the undergraduate parallel, he can main- 


Secure in his profession,’ 
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tain a more mildly favorable attitude 
toward Americans without endangering 
or impinging upon his sense of self. 
Since his reflected self has experienced 
less alteration, the degree of his mar- 
ginality on return is less, and he can 
consequently have a more favorable im- 
age of Americans than his more assimi- _ 
lated and alienated coworker. 

Both types of personality discussed 
above derive characteristically from the 
rising middle class, the most national- 
istic segment of the population. The 
general orientations of the upper-class 
persons who attended an American uni- 
versity either as graduate or under- 
graduate students are less nationalistic 
to begin with. On return their roles 
are more likely to be found in enter- 
prises which tie in with American pro- 
duction and trade organizations. Thus 
no profound alteration of the sense of 
self is required, and the image of Ameri- 
cans and American cultural influence 
tends to be regarded with much less 
nationalistic hostility, and accordingly 
with greater equanimity. 


FUTURE Imace CHANGES 


The Mexican image of Americans, 
like the American image of other peo- 
ples, in all probability will be altered 
with the passage of time. As Mexico 
develops industrially and the standard 
of living is raised, there will undoubt- 
edly be fewer attitudes on the part of 
self-conscious Mexican intellectuals in 
defense of deficiencies in their civiliza- 
tion and a more grounded pride in its 
areas of genuine achievement and su- 
periority. 

Alterations in licensing procedures on 
the Mexican scene, frank recognition of 
the inevitability of cultural penetration, 
anticipation of an altered social struc- 
ture in which practices which are to- 
day precious for their antiquity will in- 
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evitably change, all will alter the Mexi- 
can image of Americans probably in a 
favorable direction. 

The familiar deterrents to a favorable 
imagery, the basic and unassimilable 
conflict in value systems, the political 
and selfish machinations of nationalist 
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groups on both sides of. the border, 
in short, any hostile effort, especially 
American instituted, which impinges on 
the Mexican’s sense of self-worth and 
personal dignity, will function to per-` 
petuate an unfavorable image of Ameri- 
cans and of American civilization. 
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Scandinavian Students’ Images of the United States: 
A Study in Cross-cultural Education* 


By Wirum H. SEWELL, Rrcaarp T. Morris, and OLur M. DAVIDSEN 


URING the past two years an 

investigation of visiting students 
from Scandinavia has been carried out 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
- central purpose of this study was to ex- 
plore the processes involved in cross- 
cultural interchanges of students and to 
attempt to arrive at a more adequate 
understanding of the effects of foreign 
educational experiences. The following 
presentation of selected aspects of find- 
ings which have emerged from this in- 
vestigation will center around the stu- 
dents’ perceptions of various major 
areas of American society. Since many 
of these perceptions are expressed com- 
paratively, a brief sketch of Scandina- 
vian culture will precede the descrip- 
tion of the students’ impressions of the 
American personality and norms, the 
American educational system, family 
life, politics, and economics. Follow- 
ing this, certain characteristics of the 
Scandinavian students’ reactions to the 
American experience will be discussed. 
Two major patterns of orientation will 
be described, and phases in the stu- 
dents’ orientation toward America as 
well as attitude mechanisms employed 
in dealing with the new environment 
will be identified. Finally, one aspect 
of the anticipated effects of the foreign 
visit will be briefly discussed. 

The study is based mainly on inten- 
sive interviews with 38 students from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. This 

* This project is part of a program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Cross-Cyltural 
Education of the Social Science Research 


- Council and supported by grants to the Coun- 


cil from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


group, which varies in age from eighteen 
to about forty, is made up of 34 male 
and 4 female students. Twenty-one of 
the visitors came from Norway, 8 from 
Sweden, and 9 from Denmark. Most 
of them are here on individually planned 
and privately financed study programs. 
Nine out of the 38 are engaged in the 
study of engineering, while of the rest 
8 are studying one of the physical sci- 
ences and 21 are working within the 
fields of the liberal arts or social sci- 
ences. Of the total, 16 are doing gradu- 
ate work and the others are under- 
graduates. 

In spite of the fact that the Scandi- 
navian countries under study are three 
politically independent constitutional 
monarchies with detectable cultural dif- 
ferences, the results of the present in- 
vestigation indicate that, in regard to 
the students’ images of America, they 
can properly be treated as a unit. Also 
by virtue of their linguistic similarities, 
their common traditions, and cultural 
homogeneity, they appear as an entity 
in the eyes of many Americans. 

_ The desire on the part of each coun- 
try to remain Independent is strong, 
and attitudes of nationalism or patri- 
otism are very common. Far from be- 
ing militaristic or isolationist in nature, 
or taking the form of fear of disunity 
or subversion, these attitudes manifest 
themselves in great pride in accomplish- 
ments within cultural, social, and tech- 
nical fields of human endeavor. They 
are continuously being passed on to 
the younger generation and reinforced 


‘through a variety of direct and sym- 


bolic means. 
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SCANDINAVIAN STUDENTS’ IMAGES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The preconceptions of America which 
the Scandinavian students bring with 
them form a picture which is by no 
means a clear one. It is however quite 
apparent that attention and interests 
have been guided to certain aspects of 
American culture more than to others. 
For this reason, the students are more 
aware of American technological devel- 
opments and popular music, for exam- 
ple, than they are of religion, moral 
orientation, or patterns of social inter- 
action. 

Since in physical appearance the visit- 
ing Scandinavian student is not espe- 
cially foreign-looking, and since his 
English-speaking facility is compara- 
tively great, he is generally able to 
move around in the community with- 
out being detected as a native of a 
foreign country. At the same time, 
he makes no attempt to hide his iden- 
tity as such, and he may even be 
observed to exhibit conspicuously his 
Scandinavian background by wearing 
certain kinds of clothing. This find- 
ing is compatible with our observation 
that the Scandinavian student comes 
to the United States with feelings of 
very high national status. In no way 
does he as a representative of Scandi- 
navia feel inferior to his American fel- 
low men. He is quite confident that 
the standing of Scandinavia in the 
United States is very good. 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN PERSONALITY 


One of the striking impressions re- 
sulting from interviewing Scandinavian 
students is that they all consider Ameri- 
cans rather immature in one respect or 
another, whether their general attitude 
toward America is favorable and tol- 
erant or impatient and antagonistic. 

The positive interpretation consists, 
first of all, in admiring the warm 
friendliness and spontaneity of Ameri- 
cans, the informality of dress and ad- 
dress, the quick acceptance of the 
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stranger into the group and the family. 
This admiration is tempered, sooner or 
later, by the feeling that much of this 
warmth and acceptance is merely skin- 
deep. 

The superficial nature of American 
friendliness may be positively appre- 
ciated. Several of the Scandinavian 
students felt that the ease of social re- 
lationships here, the emphasis on social 
activity, joining, and party going had 
been beneficial for them personally— 
that it had made them able to get along 
better with others and to know others 
more quickly, had reduced their shy- 
ness and improved their social graces. 
One student remarked after a consider- 
able stay in this country: 


I now feel the urge to associate with peo- 
ple—to call up somebody to go out and 
have a beer or something. ... I have 
never felt that way before. I spent a lot 
of time alone while at school in Scandi- 
navia, just alone with a book. I don’t 
think I can go back to that now; it would 
bother me quite a bit.... 


A large number of the students have 
expressed a desire to see some of the 
American informality and spontaneity 
in social relationships transferred to 
their own culture. i 

On the other hand, the discovery of- 
the seeming shallowness of friendships 
may come as an unpleasant shock and 
bring with it accusations of hypocrisy: 
the charge that informality is in itself 
merely a formality to cover up a lack 
of real concern for the other individual. 
Americans are said to have hundreds of 
acquaintances but no true friends: 


They are not deeply interested in you as 
a person (which is reflected in their gen- 
eral lack of interest—and knowledge— 
about your country) and are apt to resent 
it if you are frank with them, or look too 
closely into their personal affairs. 


There is another set of American per- 
sonality characteristics which is com- 
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monly perceived as immature by the 
Scandinavian students, but which again 
may draw forth opposite reactions: 
Americans are happy-go-lucky, self-con- 
fident, exuberant, fresh, careless, reck- 
less, uninhibited, flippant, wasteful, 
noisy, inconsiderate. These adjectives 
seem to have some sort of common de- 
scriptive base, but carry with them 
varying interpretations and evaluations 
of such behavior. On the positive side, 
the ebullience of the American spirit is 
seen as one of the strong motivating 
forces for the tremendous technical and 
commercial advances typical of America. 
The American emphasis upon constant 
activity and motion—the intense drive 
of the businessman, the bustling sales 
personality—fits in the same syndrome. 
It is admired by many of the students, 
who compare it with the relatively more 
stable, tradition-bound, and restricted 
distribution and consumption patterns 
found at home. 

Negatively, this carefree, self-confident 
nature is detected by the visitors in the 
excessive spending and installment-plan 
buying in this country, which they feel 
give a false impression of the standard 
of living. The happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward life often turns into inconsider- 
ate behavior, which the students see re- 
flected in a lack of concern for commu- 
nity property. One of the first impres- 
sions of several of the students, which 
came as something of a shock to them, 
was the dirtiness and sloppiness found 
in the cities and on the campus itself: 


It would be inconceivable at home for the 
students to throw papers around the way 
they do... and not to bother even to 
pick them up. ... Do they like to live in 
a pigsty? Or do they think somebody else 
will pick up after them? It’s disgraceful! 


Intellectual and aesthetic immaturity 


There is a rather different set of per- 
ceptions which touches upon another 
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facet of the over-all image of America, 
namely, the general intellectual and aes- 
thetic immaturity -of Americans. This 
perception is common to almost all 
the students in the study and, unlike 
the characteristics previously discussed, 
brings forth a common, unfavorable re- 
action. ‘The chief focus here is upon 
the inability of Americans to carry on 
a serious conversation or discussion: 
they not only are ignorant of the seri- 
ous affairs going on in the world, but 
they are not even interested in finding 
out. The reasons for this superfici- 
ality are assigned in several directions— 
the overemphasis on material, practical 
events, the lack of tradition in America, 
isolationism, rigidity of values, exces- 
sive emotionality, conformity—but the 
perceptions of the presence of this in- 
tellectual immaturity are constant: 


Americans do not think deeply enough; 
they have no intellectual curiosity; they 
have no real opinions on serious topics; 
politics here is all emotion, not intellec- 
tual; there are no books on the book- 
shelves in the homes; they can’t think 
logically. 


The image of America as aesthetically 
immature or uncultured carries with it 
a general assumption that causes may 
be found in the very heavy stress placed 
on the technical, materialistic aspects of 
life: 


Americans don’t know what they want ex- 
cept money; there are hardly any pictures 
on the walls; American jazz is their only 
cultural export; students here learn art, 
music, and architecture without sentiment; 
emphasis on the technical makes them for- 
get art and nature. 


Some of the students also-see the lack 
of artistic tradition as a cause of the 
immaturity. The negative reaction to 
America’s cultural standards is rein- 
forced in the criticism of mass media: 
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Advertisements spoil the radio; movies are - 


inferior to European products; TV is low- 
grade vaudeville; burlesque shows and the 
worship of movie idols are symbols of 
American cultural attainment. 


A 


Reactions to the image 


It should not be inferred from some 
of the rather scathing comments quoted 
that even the typical negative reaction 
to the perceived American personality 
is bitter, angry, or resentful. The gen- 
eral tone is quite different, and can be 
best summarized by another quotation 
from a Scandinavian student: 


I realized that I would dislike many things 
here but I tried to tell myself that I must 
not judge Americans according to Euro- 
pean standards of judgment but that I had 
to judge them by other measurements be- 
cause America is a young country and Eu- 
rope is old. 


Conversely, a favorable attitude to- 
ward American character does not nec- 
essarily mean that the student wishes 
to be like the American or that he 
wishes to take back American ways to 
his own country. An illustrative com- 
ment here is: 


I would not want a child of mine to go 
through an American public school—not 
because I worry that he would learn less 
but because I know it would make him an 
American and I want my children to be 
Danish.... We do things one way in 
Denmark—Americans do differently-—I like 
Danish ways better because J am a Dane. 
An American would like the American 
ways better because he is an American. 
. . . Everyone likes his own country better 
than any other country. 


All in all, there seems to be a common 
set of perceptions which are then inter- 
preted and evaluated differentially in a 
rather detached fashion, with generally 
more light than heat. As one student 
put it: “I figure a country is a coun- 
try; if other people can live there, I 
can live there.” 
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IMAGES OF AMERICAN NORMS 


The visiting Scandinavian students all 
claim that the numerous pioneer novels, 
Indian stories, and Wild West movies 
which they read or saw before coming 
to this country had little direct effect 
upon their preconceptions of America. 
They do, however, concede that these 
sources of information have undoubt- 
„edly aided in building up in their minds 
a picture of America as a country where 
individualism flourished, where strong 
opinions were strongly voiced, and 
where mobility and lawlessness were 
pronounced. 

To their surprise, and sometimes to 

their dismay and disappointment, they 
find quite the opposite in many areas of 
American life. They perceive a mass 
culture which implacably forces every 
individual into a mold of conforming 
behavior. In art, in dating behavior, 
in sports, in clothes, in party behavior, 
and even in the use of swear words, 
there is a definite lack of variety, a 
hesitance to express originality. Gen- 
erally this fear of appearing different is 
not seen as a result of any lack of in- 
telligence or creativity, but as careful 
conformity to a set of externally im- 
„posed rules, for fear of being disliked. 
It is undesirable to behave differently 
as an individual. The American code 
seems to the Scandinavian student to 
be: Do not be different, but if you have 
to, be different together. 
' The consistent conforming of Ameri- 
cans to norms of the group or the or- 
ganization is seen by many of the 
Scandinavian students as a form of su- 
perficiality in values. For example, one 
of the students observed: 


At home an act is more apt to be moral or 
amoral depending upon its consequences in 
each situation for human happiness and 
well-being, not because it follows or vio- 
lates some rule. j 


= 
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The perceived low incidence of indi- - 


vidually reached moral judgments in 
America is evidenced in several ways: 


There are too many laws here, and too 
little control, Police interfere in too many 
spheres of private life. 


Political ideas all come from newspapers. 
Americans are like a flock of sheep. They 
don’t think for themselves. 


Religion is external. They go to church, 
but they aren’t really religious in the way 
they choose to act. 


Boy-girl relations are artificial and based 
on popularity. Too many moral restric- 
tions have to be obeyed according to a 
rigid sex code, not the way they really feel 
about it ... It is all false modesty based 
on what the other person might think of 
you. 


The students’ negative reactions to 
conformity are most marked in the 
areas of sports and social recreation. 
There is an almost universal criticism 
of American commercialized, spectator 
‘sports, which provide so little in the 
way of physical exercise for the ma- 
jority of those involved and which im- 
pose such a rigid seasonal restriction on 
sports conversation and participation. 
The contrast with the many individu- 
ally oriented sports of Scandinavia, such 
as skiing, hiking, and the like, is con- 
tinually, and unflatteringly, brought out. 
In response to the question “What 
about your own country have you 
missed the most while here?” prac- 
tically all of the students mentioned 
fresh air and natural facilities for non- 
organized recreation as the deprivation 
felt most strongly. A main objection 
to social gatherings, and to the few in- 
dividual sports in which Americans are 
engaged, is the overemphasis on plan- 
ning and organizing the activities: 


You can’t just go on a’walk or sit down 
and talk with people in your own way, you 
always have to do things, in just such an 
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order and in just such a way, one after an- 


other ... always a program, always pre- 
arranged. ... i 


The pressures for conformity are seen 
to be reinforced by the Americans’ fear 
of being alone: 


Americans lke to have many friends, but 
with no reason for making them. . . . Peo- 
ple want to be popular with everybody 

.. You have to be a social animal and 
belong to all sorts of social organizations 
to be respected here. . . . Americans value 
social contacts highly and get lonely with- 
out them. 


It must be stated, however, that at 
least one of the students was able to 
interpret his own perception of Ameri- 
can conformity as partially a function 
of his unfamiliarity with subtle differ- 
ences in the new culture: 


Americans and American ways. all look 
alike, but maybe that’s just because they 
are different from us. They are probably 
just as different to each other as they seem 
alike to us. 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


In the case of practically all the stu- 
dents of our sample, attendance at an 
American university was the primary 
reason for their visit to this country. 
Also, the great majority of them had 
attended a university or other institu- 
tion of higher learning at home prior to 
coming here. This means not only that 
their educational experiences in this 
country represent roughly comparable 
shared activities but also that these ex- 
periences contain a relatively high de- 
gree of psychological meaningfulness in 
the sense that the students have been 
exposed to two different university en- 
vironments in the same sequence. Their 
contacts with other aspects of Ameri- 
can culture are so varied that com- 
parability is often very difficult. 

Preparatory to entering a Scandina- 
vian institution of higher learning the 
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students went through four years of 
secondary school or Gymnasium. Dur- 
ing these years they were held to a 
very rigid schedule of classwork with 
almost no freedom of choice in selec- 
tion of courses. Attendance was re- 
quired, the competition was keen, and 
with three or four hours of homework 
daily, little time was left over for social 
or other extracurricular activities. The 
continuation of study at a university 
marked a definite break in the type of 
schooling. At this point they were con- 
sidered intellectually and socially ma- 
ture and sufficiently independent to 
pursue specialized study with little su- 
pervision. ‘They were free to attend 
lectures or to stay away and took their 
exams when they felt ready to do so. 


American universities 


It is against this background of pre- 
vious experience that the Scandinavian 
students’ reaction to the American uni- 
versity system should be seen. Only 
by so doing may one understand the 
reasons why the topic of supervision of 
students elicits more unfavorable re- 
sponses in an unstructured interview 
than any other aspect of American uni- 
versity education. They say that “re- 
quired class attendance is childish” and 
that “frequent exams interfere with 
studying.” While they find the physi- 
cal facilities excellent and generally fa- 
vor the student-teacher relationships, 
which are closer than at home, they are 
not impressed with the standards of 
education in America, particularly at 
the high school and undergraduate lev- 
els. They attribute this especially to 
the less rigid selection procedures and 
to the considerable amount of time 
spent by American students in social 
activities. In this connection the Scan- 
dinavian students are greatly surprised 
about the lack of distinction between 
work and recreation which their Ameri- 
can fellow students exhibit. The sight 
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of a group of young scholars engaged in 
studying midst half-empty Coca-Cola 
bottles and blaring radios or phono- 
graphs never ceases to amaze them. It 
is perhaps significant that every Scan- 
dinavian student who initially lived in 
a dormitory soon moved out. 


Family life 


The opportunity for contacts with 
American family life varies widely 
among the group of visiting students. 
In spite of this, their evaluation of this 
phase of the American culture shows a 
certain consistency which no doubt de- 
rives from the fairly uniform back- 
ground of family life and customs in 
Scandinavia with which the students 
compare it. They come to see the 
American home as one in which “the 
family bonds are not very strong,” 
where “recreation is not family cen- 
tered,” and where “the wife dominates 
the family picture too much.” They 
also find that “there is not enough con-. 
trol over smaller children.” It is worth 
while noting that these observations are 
related to the-interviewer with special - 
emphasis and conviction by those stu- 
dents who come from rural areas in 
Scandinavia where family life is rela- 
tively more patriarchal and autocratic, 
and where, in the absence of many com- 
mercial recreational facilities and con- 
venient means of transportation, family 
life is comparatively close. 


Religion 


Perhaps no other aspect of the Ameri- 
can culture puzzles the Scandinavian 
students so much as does religion. 
Their first impression is one of great 
diversity and much competitive ac- 
tivity in interdenominational rela- 
tions. In view of the religious homo- 
geneity of Scandinavia this could per- 
haps be expected. The students are 
further amazed by the large number of 
people in America who go to church on 
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Sundays. Their surprise in this respect 
could also be anticipated, because the 
proportion of people in Scandinavia 
who go to church more than a few 
times every year is quite small. How- 
ever, the visiting students also come to 
a conclusion which is less readily com- 
prehended: they are quite in agreement 
that Americans are hypocritical. As 
one said: “They go to church but they 
aren’t really religious; their religion is 
external and not so deep.” Perhaps 
this impression should be seen against 
the background of a rather common be- 
lief in religious circles in Scandinavia 
to the effect that true religiosity is in- 
compatible with any excessive or con- 
spicuous concern for worldly goods or 
money. The students feel that “churches 
in America are too money oriented” and 
that “collection of money in churches is 
undesirable.” While in this country, 
only one out of the 38 students at- 
tended church regularly. The majority 
never went, or on occasion attended 
mainly to “see what it was like.” With 
one exception, the students all claimed 
to be fairly or very liberal in their ori- 
entation toward religion. 


Political issues 


The students as a group considered 
themselves somewhat to the right of 
center politically at the time when they 
arrived in the United States. At that 
time their knowledge of and interest in 
American political matters were very 
limited, and, in general, the group can 
be said to be a politically unalert and 
uninterested one. They rarely avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered 
by the various campus organizations to 
‘ hear lectures or participate in the dis- 
cussion of domestic or foreign political 
issues. Perhaps this is the reason why 
their impressions of politics in America 
show little pattern. On the other hand, 
the students often point out that they 
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find it difficult to get into a discussion 
of political or social issues with Ameri- 
cans in informal social settings, and if 
they succeed in initiating such discus- 
sions, the conversation very seldom goes 
much beyond casual observations of 
current happenings. 

One may detect a considerable degree 
of concern in the students’ evaluation 
of freedom in America. Responses such 
as “America is losing her freedom” or, 
more specifically, “Freedom of speech 
in America is curtailed” are not uncom- 
mon. Nor are the visitors impressed 
with the standards of political behavior 
in this country. Those who were here 
during the last presidential campaign 
and conventions are especially prone to 
make this known. On the further ques- 
tion of equality in human relations as 
it relates to the students’ perception of 
American democracy, the visitors find 
more equality in professor-student and 
employer-employee relationships than 
they are used to. They completely ap- 
prove of this and often express a de- 
sire for adoption of such practices in 
Scandinavian industries and institutions. 

Prior to coming here the Scandina- 
vian students had heard about discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in America. 
However, they believed that it was 
largely a problem of the past and al- 
most exclusively confined to the South. 
While they find little evidence of dis- 
crimination against Negroes after com- 
ing to this country, they are quite sur- 
prised by the tensions here between 
gentile and Jewish people. 

In regard to the question of postwar 
American foreign policies in general and 
foreign aid programs specifically, it is 
surprising to these students to find in 
America a considerable degree of dis- 
regard for the United Nations and dis- 
approval of the foreign aid programs. 
It obviously irritates them that “many 
Americans think Europe ought to be 
very grateful for this aid, when, in 
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effect, it is really good business for 
America.” 

The picture which the Scandinavian 
students develop of economic matters in 
the United States is a much more favor- 
able one. They commend the Ameri- 
can people for their industriousness and 
efficiency and attribute much of the 
credit for the high standard of living to 
these qualities. It also pleases them to 
see that private enterprises in this coun- 
try have maintained a comparatively 
high degree of independence from gov- 
ernmental influence, but in the same 
vein they disapprove of having their 
own countries labeled with “the Ameri- 
can interpretation of socialism.” Those 
who have held jobs here, in particular, 
are favorably impressed by the efficient 
methods of production in America. 
They would like to see these methods 
transferred to their home countries. 


IMPACT OF STAY 


Reports from studies of students from 
other cultures reveal that, by compari- 
son, the Scandinavian visitors approach 
America in an objective and practical 
manner. In their appraisal of this 
country they do not often feel com- 
pelled to judge in terms of ultimate 


pros and cons, but instead direct their ' 


evaluation to fairly specific areas or 
incidents. The preponderance of re- 
marks during the interview which were 
critical of the United States should 
not necessarily be interpreted as a 
sign of dissatisfaction with the so- 
journ. Rather, such criticism should 
be seen in the light of the fact 
that the Scandinavian students gen- 
erally do not consider the conditions 
under which they live and study in 
America superior to those available in 
their own countries. Consequently they 
do not deem it necessary to refrain from 
criticizing these conditions. It is quite 
obvious, also, that the Scandinavian 
visitors feel under no obligations to ex- 
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press feigned niceties about America in 
front of the interviewer, who is consid- 
ered by them as a representative of 
their own culture.1 Furthermore, they 
readily admit that a good share of their 
criticism is nothing but banter. While 
the national awareness of the Scandi- 
navian students is naturally heightened 
by their presence in a foreign country, 
they do not seem to consider their ex- 
periences here as a threat to their na-' 
tional status, and emotional reactions 
are largely confined to situations where 
they feel curtailed in their effort to ac- 
complish the specific purposes for which 
they come. In general, by comparison 
with other foreign students, the Scan- 
dinavian visitors seem to adjust to the 
American scene with remarkable ease. 


Two patterns of orientation 


Relying on those findings that emerge 
most clearly from our data, we can 
distinguish certain differences between 
Scandinavian students in their orien- 
tation and adjustment to the new en- 
vironment. At the risk of making un- 
founded generalizations at a point when 
our material has not been exhaustively 
analyzed, we may differentiate between 
two major patterns of orientation. 

We have been dealing with one 
group of students whose social and 
academic adjustment has been rela- 
tively easy, who have associated ex- 
tensively with Americans, and whose 
attitudes toward the new culture are 
comparatively favorable. More often 
than not, the English facility of 
these students is high, they have pre- 
viously had contacts with other cultures, 
and their prior knowledge of the United 
States is relatively broad. Transferring 
into the American university was a 
smooth process for this group, involving 
no academic prestige or credit loss. 
While here, these students have been 


1 All of the interviewing was done by Oluf 
M. Davidsen. 
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relatively free from financial worries, 
and their behavior has indicated a com- 
paratively high degree of personal flexi- 
bility. 

This orientation pattern contrasts 
with one which is manifested by a 
group of students whose attitudes to- 
ward America at the end of their stay 
are relatively unfavorable, who have 
experienced varying degrees of difficulty 
in academic adjustment, and whose so- 
cial contacts in this country have not 
` extended far outside of the Scandinavian 
student subculture on campus. Typi- 
cally, this group uses the English lan- 
guage with relatively limited proficiency, 
and their rate of improvement in this 
respect is slow. They have had no or 
few previous contacts with other cul- 
tures, and their prior knowledge of 
America is slight. Personal rigidity, oc- 
casionally to the point of stubbornness, 
is likewise characteristic of these indi- 
viduals. Upon entering the university 
here, these students have often en- 
countered difficulties in the process of 
transfer of credits, or they have inter- 
preted the transfer experience as con- 
stituting a loss in academic prestige. 
Financial worries and dissatisfaction 
with their educational experience here 
also typify this group. The group is, 
„however, decidedly in the minority. 

This attempt to distinguish in the 
sample of visiting Scandinavian students 
between the two sets of attitudinal and 
behavioral patterns contains striking 
omissions. It is anticipated that more 
sharply focused and further differenti- 
ated pictures will result when the analy- 
sis of data has been completed. 


Time changes 


Our interviews with each student 
have been spread out over a period of 
time ranging anywhere from a few 
months to almost two years. This has 
provided opportunity to. observe the 
students’ orientation to the United 
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States as a process in time. At the 
present stage of our analysis there is be- 
ginning to emerge a certain relationship 
between the students’ reactions to their 
experiences here and the length of time 
they have spent in this country. With 
a considerable degree of clarity, our 
data point to three such orientation 
phases which seem to indicate a U- 
shaped curve of favorability toward 
America. The initial stage is character- 
ized by fascination and by many super- 
ficial social contacts with Americans. . 
During the intermediate - phase, the 
number of social contacts with Ameri- 
cans appears to decrease, and the stu- 
dents seem to become increasingly criti- 
cal in their evaluation of America. 
Finally, in the case of students whose 
sojourn extends beyond eighteen to 
twenty-four months, a much more re- 
laxed attitude in matters pertaining to 
social relations is observed, and their 
judgments about the new culture be- 
come more favorable and differentiated. 
Among the numerous factors which in- 
fluence the duration of each of these 
stages, language facility, social ease, and 
personal flexibility seem to be of special 
importance. 

The relationship between the reac- 


‘tions to social and educational experi- 


ences in America with which foreign stu- 
dents leave this country and their orien- 
tation toward America after they have 
returned to their own countries is one 
about which very little is known and 
also one about which doubtful assump- 
tions hdve been made. Careful follow- 
up studies would be required to bring 
this relationship completely to light. 
However, it seems appropriate to point 
out certain types of behavior on the 
part of our sample of visiting Scandi- 
navian students which pertain to this 
issue. As has been stated previously, 
these students come to America with 
feelings of high national status. These 
feelings manifest themselves in surprise 
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about the ignorance of Americans about 
Scandinavia and in annoyance when at- 
tempts at overcoming this ignorance are 
limited to casual and superficial ques- 
tions and inquiries. They also show 
up in the form of a high degree of 
identification with the home culture and 
in the students’ anxiety to convey infor- 
mation about the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In the presentation of such in- 
formation many of the students seem to 
be somewhat selective in favor of those 
aspects of their own culture which they 
deem desirable. While the operation 
of this attitude mechanism is perhaps a 


common phenomenon, it is felt that in 


the case of the Scandinavian students 
it is used more as an offensive than a 
defensive mechanism. Whatever its 
nature, it is significant that our data 
point to a reversal of this attitude mech- 
anism after the students have returned. 
Those of our sample who are in this 


country for the second time are quite ~ 


in agreement that such is the case. 
“Once you are home, everything over 
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here looks brighter” or, “When you get 
home, you forget the bad things and 
remember only the good things about 
America,” are statements frequently 
made by such students. They also 
maintain that they are much more prone 
to defend America when home than 
while here. Even the students who are 
here for the first time expect to ex- 
perience this same reversal. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The principal aim of the present in- 
vestigation was to develop leads and re- 
searchable hypotheses pertaining to the © 
area of cross-cultural education. The 
exploratory nature of the methods 
and techniques used in pursuing this 
aim clearly requires that the gen- 
eralizations about Scandinavian stu- 
dents’ reactions to the Američan ex- 
perience should be thought of as 
suggestive contributions to a widen- 
ing field of scientific -interest rather 
than final judgments or established 
facts. 
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The Swedish Students’ Image of the United States* 


By FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


WEDES are intensely aware of the 
United States: “America is the 
great fact in the world today.” They 
appreciate the vastness of America and 
the magnitude of her technological 
achievements and productive capacity. 
Yet this awareness of a distant land 
is due not only to the power and wealth 
of the United States, but fully as much 
to the more intimate fact that at least 
half the families of Sweden have rela- 
tives across the Atlantic. Swedes per- 
haps indulge a tendency to feel more 
closely acquainted with America than 
is actually the case. The old myths of 
gold in the streets, of opportunity and 
unlimited freedom, die hard. But they 
are being brought into question. 
Sources of information about the 
United States for Swedes in general, as 
well as for Swedish students prior to a 
trip to America, are comparatively easy 
to identify. In the schools and in the 
universities specific instruction about 
lands beyond the ocean is meager in- 
deed. Basic geography is taught, but 
American history comes into the cur- 
riculum merely as a part of world his- 
tory. Students learn about the Ameri- 
can Revolution; they gain some ac- 
quaintance- with George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln; they know the part played by the 
United States in the world wars of the 
twentieth century. American literature 
is notably neglected in the secondary 
schools and is only beginning to find a 


* This project is part of a program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research 
Council and supported by grants to the Coun- 
cu from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


place in the universities; the English 
language is learned in the “English” 
manner and through the literature of 
England. But English is the first for- 
eign language taught in the schools, it 
is taught exceptionally well, and it pro- 
vides a tool for wider and deeper learn- 
ing. 

The newspapers of Sweden carry a 
large amount of news about the United 
States, and some of the great liberal 
newspapers are outspokenly friendly to 
America. Nevertheless the news they 
print, like the news printed in news- 
papers everywhere, is predominantly 
news of the unusual rather than the 
usual, the unique rather than the com- 
mon events. Even in the friendly 
papers negative types of information 
overbalance the positive. Conservative 
papers until very recently were in- 
clined to a supercilious attitude toward 
American culture. Left-wing papers 
have never missed the opportunity to 
report lynchings and graft in the great 
democracy of the West. From Russia, 
on the other hand, little news is avail- 
able, and the inherent evil of the eastern 
neighbor is taken for granted—it simply 
is not news. Hence negative news and 
critical comment about the United 
States occupy far more space than any 
news about the U.S.S.R. Tarnish on 
the democratic idol is more newsworthy 
than the obvious viciousness of the 
Soviet ogre. 

Sweden claims more movie houses per 
capita than the United States, and these 
theaters show many American films— 
more of them second-rate rather than 
first-rate. From these pictures Sweden 
gets an impression of American life and 
taste. And she builds impressions from 
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Swedish-Americans returning to the 
homeland bragging about their new 
country, and from tourists who carry 
evidence of wealth but not always of 
culture. 

American democracy has long been 
idealized in Sweden, and the United 
States has been the promised land for 
hundreds of thousands of Swedish immi- 
grants. Now in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury the flow of immigration has ebbed, 
while the travel of students and train- 
ees, hundreds each year, is at high tide. 
These intelligent and alert young people 
are learning their special fields, and 
they are also re-examining the -myths 
held by their countrymen. America 
is up for inspection, and a clearer, more 
realistic appraisal is taking shape. 

Hundreds of Swedes from all walks 
of life have contributed to the impres- 
sions here summarized. Newspapers, 
articles, books, letters, and reports have 
been examined. An evening with the 
“gossip mirror” reflected the ideas of 
ninety-two persons in Stockholm, and 
thirty-three others answered a question- 
naire. Fundamentally, however, the 
conclusions rest on research in Sweden 
through one year, during which fifty 
selected “subjects” and acquaintances 
of these subjects were carefully inter- 
viewed. Each of these subjects had 
studied somewhere in the United States 
for one year or more in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 1953. 


STUDENT BACKGROUND 


Who are the Swedes who come to 
the United States as students? ,The 
question is important, for these young 
men and women are not a cross-section 
of the Swedish public. In the first 
place they are, almost without excep- 
tion, graduates of the “student examen” 
or a course in technology, commerce, 
or some other special branch of equiv- 
alent standing; they have attained 
an academic status comparable to the 
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sophomore year of college, roughly, in 
the United States. This means more 
than it does in the United States, both 
because of the disciplined factual educa- 
tion which it implies and because such 
graduates represent a smaller propor- 
tion of the total population than do 
high school graduates or college sopho- 
mores in the United States. In 1910, 
only 2.8 per cent of the men of twenty 
years of age had taken “student ex- 
amen” or its equivalent, and only 0.4 
per cent of the women had done so; 
the percentages have risen since then, 
but in 1950 stood at only 8.5 for men 
and 4.4 for women. ‘The percentages 
tell only a small part of the story: 
most important is the fact that ‘“‘stu- 
dents” come from certain rather clearly 
defined elements of the population. 
Farmers and workers comprise the over- 
whelming majority of the people, but as 
late as 1950, less than 4 per cent of 
the sons of farmers continued their edu- 
cation to the level of the “student ex- 
amen,” and only 4 per cent of the sons 
of laborers; on the other hand, 45 per 
cent of the sons of school teachers, 70 
per cent of the sons of men who had 
themselves taken the “student examen,” _ 
60 per cent of the sons of officers, and - 
26 per cent of the sons of businessmen, 
took “student examen” or its equiva- 
lent! Young men of the cities are 
about five times as likely to become stu- 
dents as are those of rural districts. 
Academic and professional training is 
obviously a matter of tradition and - 
social class. 

In their school training these voung 
people have begun the study of English 
at the age of ten or eleven, and most of 
them have studied one or two other 
foreign languages; the majority of them 
have studied mathematics and history 


1 The statistics are from an elaborate statis- 
tical study by Sven Moberg, Vem blev student 
och vad blev studenten? (Lund, Sweden: 
Gleerup, 1951), pp. 53, 55. 
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but little social science in the secondary 
school. Despite the social revolution of 
the last half century and new democra- 
tizing tendencies in education, the 
general pattern remains the same. It 
is, therefore, a select group which pur- 
sues academic training in Sweden, and 
it is the elite of this group which has the 
best chance to get scholarships and fel- 
lowships for study abroad. Young men 
and women who travel to the United 
States for advanced study and research 
are thus screened from a small propor- 
tion of the total population; they are 


“young people of high intellectual ability 


and they are from homes of “culture.” 

What then are the elements of the 
new appraisal of America by the youth- 
ful intelligentsia of Sweden? 


FAVORABLE REACTIONS 


The primary and the all but universal 
reaction of Swedish students to their 
American experience is amazement and 
gratitude. for the outpouring of hos- 
pitality heaped upon them. One speaks 
of his reception as “not only friendly, 
unbelievably friendly.” One is “over- 
whelmed,” and another “cannot recall 
one person being unfriendly to me.” 
Still another expresses his surprise that 
“Americans even succeeded in giving 
you the feeling that they were glad to 
help you.” The wondrous awe with 
which they speak of the human warmth 
of Americans continues for years after 
their return. They marvel at the gen- 
erosity of Americans, their openness and 
their cheerfulness. Some of them sus- 
pect, however, that much of the friend- 
liness is superficial, and that Americans 
also in their relationships with one an- 
other lack the depth of true under- 
standing and mutual regard that Swedes 
feel for one or two close friends. 

Swedes sense the surging self-confi- 
dence of Americans, and the pervading 
optimism and hope of American society. 
This boldness was more marked in the 
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generation preceding the 1950s, but 
Swedes still feel in the United States the 
daring to try new things as a contrast 
to the caution and the personal security- 
mindedness of their home country. 

One of the faults that Swedes most 
readily admit in themselves is the 
“royal Swedish jealousy” or envy. In 
Americans they see envy reduced to 
a minimum; they marvel at how Ameri- 
cans can rejoice in each other’s suc- 
cesses, at how men sincerely congratu- 
late their colleagues on promotions, and 
at how women will admire each other’s 
hats. Above all, they admire the Amer- 
ican capacity for teamwork in factory, 
office, and laboratory. One man who 
had studied also in Paris compared his 
experiences in the bickering, the short- 
sighted selfishness, and the frustrations 
of a French laboratory with his later 
experiences in an American laboratory 
where, despite personal dislikes, men co- 
operated wholeheartedly for the achieve- 
ment of a common goal. This broad- 
mindedness may well be a function of 
the size of America and the manifold 
opportunities available, but the ability 
to work together is nevertheless re- 
garded as one of the most noteworthy 
and praiseworthy characteristics of the 
American people. Many a Swedish stu- 
dent takes home with him a realization 
of the importance of teamwork, and a 
determination to practice it. In medical 
research, in technical laboratories, in 
business, returnees are stimulating co- 
operative work and a freer interplay be- 
tween individuals. 

The “poised skeptic onlookers” from 
small Sweden enjoy in America the 
“generosity of wide horizons and the 
vagabond temper,” and they admire the 
creative energy of the people. One re- 
cent returnee remarked on the American 


will to make things better... . The great 
discovery for me was that there exist so 
many things in America that we have no 
idea about, and they are mostly the positive 
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things. . . . I find the American elite more 
to my taste than any other group of people 
I have ever met—the teachers, the serious 
students, the writers, the painters. 


Positive appreciation is pleasant to 
hear, and it is the dominant note in the 
complex of reactions of students who 
have been to America from Sweden 
Of those who had stayed in the United 
States at least nine months, not one was 
found who could be called unfriendly to 
the country or the people. They. are, 
however, keen and judicious observers 
as well as appreciative visitors. The 
culture and the value systems of Sweden 
and the United States are sufficiently 
similar, yet sufficiently different in em- 
phases, for visiting Swedish students to 
be forced to make comparisons on a 
highly refined level. They do not feel 
the strong contrasts sensed, for example, 
by Asian students. They move among 
their relatives and their fellow students, 
and in American society at large, in- 
conspicuously. They participate easily 
in American life, and they experience 
minimal barriers to intellectual inter- 
course. They are accepted rather than 
challenged. Often they enjoy higher 
status in American academic life than 
in their home environment. Their eval- 
uations and critical. judgments deserve 
therefore special consideration. They 
‘speak as understanding friends who 
identify themselves as members of the 
same Great Society. 


POLITICS 


These friends are frankly puzzled 
by American politics. They are ac- 
customed to a multiparty system in 
their own country and in the neighbor- 
ing lands of Europe. They are ac- 
customed to political parties which em- 
phasize principle as well as the struggle 
for power, and of governments which 
more often than not must be formed by 
coalitions of parties. Political morality 
is high, and a known crook finds it prac- 


tically impossible to maintain a position 
in government. These Swedish students 
are therefore puzzled by a system which 
requires the basic political compromises 
to be made within the parties instead 
of between the parties at the time of 
forming a ministry; and they are 
shocked by a system in which men who 
have been exposed as grafters and 
crooks can yet be elected to local and 
state offices and even to represent the 
American people in Congress. They 
find it impossible to reconcile their ob- 
servations of American political life 
with their observations of American 
morality and idealism in other spheres, 
and shake their heads in bewilderment. 
Many of them are particularly inter- 
ested in the public schools, and they are 
astonished at the evidences of politics 
connected with school administration. 
Their own schools are subject to a na- 
tionally centralized supervision and sel- 
dom become involved in politics except 
on a policy level. 

The gulf between principle and prac- 
tice in American politics is most sharply 
criticized in connection with broader is- 
sues. Though the Swedes live in the 
shadow of the Iron Curtain and have 
a long record of fearing and fighting the 
Russian bear, they condemn the Mc- 
Carran Act as a petty thing for a great 
state and an unreasonable restriction on 
the liberty of the individual; they can- 
not reconcile such laws with their con- 
cept of American freedom. As to Mc- 
Carthyism, they are amazed that the 
state will permit open violations of 
basic principles, astounded that a 
liberty-loving people will tolerate de- 
ceitful exaggeration and browbeating. 
While leftist papers ridicule the hysteria 
and crow over the resultant factional- 
ism, the friends of America maintain a 
sad quiet—for they cannot themselves 
either-explain or defend what they re- 
gard as tragic excrescences on the face 
of American society. These evidences 
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of fear and frustration indicate to the 
Swedes an immaturity and a peculiar 
lack of faith in proclaimed principles on 
the part of the American people, and a 
lack of self-confidence in dealing with 
greater issues which contradicts the cus- 
tomary self-assurance of the American 
as an individual. Because they like 
American people, these Swedes are sad- 
dened; because they hope for strong 
and idealistic leadership from America, 
they are concerned. - 


When these Swedish returnees view. 


American foreign policy they are both 
sympathetic and suspicious. They are 
sympathetic with American goals, which 
they feel correspond closely with their 
own hopes for peace and for the better- 
ment of conditions of life the world 
over. But they are distressed by the 
shifts and uncertainties of American 
diplomacy, and by the tendencies they 
observe for Americans to regard the 
issues of foreign policy as all black 
or all white. They but dimly appreciate 
the greatest difference between the 
United States and Sweden: that the 
United States is sufficiently powerful 
to feel a possibility and a responsi- 
bility to do something about world 
conditions, while Sweden is small and 
deliberately renounces responsibility for 
the major course of world events. 
Swedes are generous in attempts to al- 
leviate human suffering and to help far 
countries in programs of technical as- 
sistance, but they carefully abstain from 
participation in the conflicts between 
states and ideologies. The Swedes who 
have spent time in the United States 
have a deeper understanding and sym- 
pathy than their fellow nationals for 
the basic American motivations in for- 
eign policy. These visitors become con- 
vinced that the American people are 
guided by righteous desirés and moral 
purpose. Yet they, like the rest of 
their countrymen, look East as well as 
West and prefer compromise to crusade. 
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Poxrrrrcan Activity or RETURNEES 


It should be added that the Swedes 
who cross the Atlantic to study do not 
come with any deliberate purpose of 
finding or studying a new “way of life.” 
Most of them have very little political 
consciousness on arrival. The all-per- 
vasive social and political discussions in 
American colleges open up new vistas, 
and the’ visitors are challenged to ex- 
plain and compare. The process makes 
them more aware of political problems 
both in America and in Sweden. This 
statement is confirmed by the frequent 
comments by recent returnees that they 
had no political interests before going to 
the United States, but that classes in 
the social sciences had awakened them 
to a new world of interests, that “bull 
sessions” had for the first time forced 
them to assess the value of Sweden’s 
social-welfare system and to compare it 
with the American methods and ideals. 
Several of these young people on return- 
ing to Sweden began to enter political 
activity. Of the older, prewar genera- 
tion of students back from America, it 
is significant that several whose fields of 
study were wholly academic are now 
among the top political leaders of the 
country. It is still more significant that 
their leadership shows its strength in 
the center, in the liberal party and the 
moderate wing of the social democratic 
party. The leader of the liberal party 
is a former fellow to the United States, 
the liberal editor of the most vigorous 
and most widely read daily newspaper 
in the country is another, a professor— 
parliament member is yet another, and, 
now on the world stage; a director of 
research in UNESCO is another. These 
people are Swedes and independent 
thinkers, they are not in any sense 
American “agents,” but there is no 
doubt that American experience stimu- 
lated their political thinking and that 
they understand and respect American 
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political ideals—especially the ideals 
dominant in American life in the prewar 
decade when they studied in the land 
of Jefferson and Lincoln. 


Tae SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SCENE 


Toward the American social scene, 


basically similar to their own, the 
Swedes find themselves antagonistic at 
only a few points. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of sincere regard for the 
individual, and with virtually no minor- 
ity problem, the Swedes at home have 
no occasion to question the basic doc- 
trines of human equality. Those who 
come to America sometimes notice there 
for the first time the treatment of 
Jews “as a different kind of people.” 
They condemn race prejudice in any 
form, although some interesting excep- 
tions can be cited. One who observed 
the coming of the Negro into a northern 
college town developed a mild sym- 
pathy, or at least something of an un- 
derstanding of the reason, for the exist- 
ence of race feeling. Another who spent 
a year in a southern college went back 
to his Scandinavian home deeply im- 
bued with the attitudes of the “south- 
ern gentleman.” These cases at least 
highlight the fact that personal experi- 
ence has a profound effect on attitudes, 
and prove the point that a year in 
America may significantly alter the out- 
look of a young man or woman. 

The superficiality and materialism of 
America are clichés of Swedish thinking 
that are only slightly modified by closer 
acquaintance. The abundance of Amer- 
ican wealth in “things,” the habit of 
speaking in terms of dollar measure- 
ment, and the social prestige of the 
banker and the businessman tend to 
leave the average visitor with the same 
opinion he had before he left home. 
Many of them nevertheless modify this 
concept a little; some profess that their 
former attitudes were completely wrong. 
Some arrive at the eminently reasonable 
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conclusion that although Americans are 
materialistic, they are no more so than 
Swedes, that they have more money and 
more things only because of hard work 
and great resources, and that they look 
upon things as means to a better life, 
not as ends in themselves. 
' Swedes tend to retain an image of 
America as a land-of limitless re- 
sources, vast distances, massive build- 
ings, assembly-line production. It is 
the land where accomplishment is re- 
stricted only by will, it is where their 
cousins and their uncles made great 
wealth. It is new and strong and crude. 
Thé belief that America has no “cul- 
ture” is widespread among the Euro- 
pean bourgeois and the untraveled por- 
tion of the intellectuals. The belief is 
actually reinforced in the minds of some 
of those who travel to the United 
States and fail to find oil paintings on 


‘middle-class living-room walls or to 


meet with businessmen who can talk 
about Faulkner or Hemingway. A 
Swedish fellowship student may very 
likely discover that his American cous- 
ins have automobiles and television 
sets, but meager “intellectual” interests. 
Both the young student and the mature 
researcher frequently complain that 
they cannot find among their opposite 
numbers in the States the breadth of 
cultural interest and knowledge which 
makes for stimulating conversation. 
Frequently’ the Swedish engineer or 
businessman has read more American 
literature than his host, and because 
he has read with the purpose of more 
clearly understanding American life and 
thought, he may have attained more 
penetrating insights than the more 
casual-reading American. 

Music is the one field of the arts 
in which Swedes recognize superior 
American achievement and appreciation. 
It is odd, however, that many Swedes 
are themselves uninterested in music 
and unconscious of the part plaved by 
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music in American life. Those who are 


aware of it are invigorated and deeply 


impressed by the emphasis on music in 
schools, music festivals, and summer 
camps, by such modern composers as 
Copland, Piston, and Halsey Stevens, 
and by the great city orchestras. Most 


of all, they are impressed by the wide. 


popular interest in music, the like of 
which, according to one expert, is not 
found elsewhere in the world. 


RELIGION AND THE MORAL CODE 


The reaction of Swedes to American 
religious thought and practices runs the 
gamut of all possible attitudes, and } is 
probably impossible to generalize about 
.a Swedish image of America in this 
aspect. All are aware that religion is 
more vital in the United States than it 
is in Sweden and that it is expressed 
through a vast variety of denomina- 
tions (which they call sects). Some are 
annoyed by the emphasis on religion in 
the denominational colleges, some are 
convinced that religion is mostly hy- 
pocrisy, some profess that they are more 
negative toward Christianity after see- 
ing it in the States. Very few return to 
Sweden thinking of themselves as more 
deeply religious. The most common re- 
action, perhaps, is a somewhat puzzled 
recognition of the fact that a great 
people attends church in large numbers, 
treats religion as important, and sup- 
ports by private contributions a multi- 
tude of different denominations. This 
is regarded as extraordinary, something 
little short of an aberration. The 
America-visiting academic Swede, who 
is of course not representative of the 
Swedish people as a whole, may even 
put it as one of them did: 


Americans are so religious simply because 
they have not thought things through; they 
do not want to think things through, or 
think about serious things as we do—by 
serious things I mean art, music, literature. 
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The moral code which is associated 
with religious beliefs and emphases is 
still more baffling to the practical Swede. 
The Swede is likely to pride himself on 
the fact that he has accepted sex as one 
of the natural facts of life; he finds 


American attempts to deny freedom in 


sex an abomination. Ultimate results in 
the two cultures may be similar, but 
the conflicting enticements and re- 
straints accompanying sex in America 
he finds frustrating, immoral, and physi- 
cally deleterious. This is the aspect of 
American life in which he finds the 


greatest hypocrisy. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Education is the one subject on which 
one can expect from students universal, 
if not unanimous, reactions. In Swedish 
ideas about American education are 
many keen insights and appraisals. 
Generally accepted is the view that col- 
leges and universities are so different 
in standards and quality of instruction 
that it is impossible to generalize about 
them-——and with this point established, 
everyone begins to generalize! Also 
widely current is the idea that the ele- 
mentary and high schools “comprise 
more social activities than studies,” that 
school is play until the college and grad- 
uate years. Swedish students realize 
that the United States produces top- 
notch scholars, great scientists, effective 
businessmen, but they cannot under- 
stand how our easygoing schools have 
anything to do with the process. The 
educationally disciplined Swede thinks 
the American high school is a “great 
waste of time and energy”; “the Swed- 
ish student after twelve years knows 
much more than the American”; “the 
difference is amazing.” 

The college students from Sweden 
are, on the other hand, annoyed by the 
academic discipline of quizzes, examina- 
tions,*term papers, and reports. Such 
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assignments were the stuff of their sec- 
ondary education; they wonder how the 
supposedly mature student can tolerate 
this paternalism, this petty oversight. 
Basically the puzzle stays in their minds 
because they do not quite realize how 
fundamentally reversed are the two sys- 
tems of education: American primary 
and secondary education allows free- 
dom, while college and graduate school 
provide discipline; Swedish primary and 
secondary education provides discipline, 
while the university allows freedom. 
Results seem to indicate that either 
system may be good in itself, but an 
individual may find it difficult and dis- 
turbing to shift in mid-career from one 
to the other. 

Despite irritations, the Swede finds 
much in the American collegiate sys- 
tem which he prizes: class discussion, 
the close contact between teachers and 
students, and the extracurricular ac- 
tivity which helps young people in “get- 
ting rid of shyness and teaches you to 
express yourself.” One remarks that 
“perhaps the American educational sys- 
tem gives a better preparation for life.” 
One wants utopia: an educational sys- 
tem for Sweden which would give “both 
the freedom of the high school and a 
knowledge similar to that given by the 
Swedish secondary schools.” 

Variations 

Although Swedish students’ views of 
America show fundamental similarities 
there are also significant variations, 
variations in degree if not in kind. 
Among the American factors causing 
these variations in attitude, the institu- 
tional environment probably deserves 
first place. Students who attend the 
small colleges feel more fully acquainted 
with the United States than do the 
Swedes who attend the universities, live 
in the cities, and perhaps associate 
largely with other foreign students in 
the “international houses” rather than 
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with Americans in private homes or in 
fraternities and sororities. 


SECTIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
VARIATIONS 


Section of the country makes a 
greater difference than would normally 
be supposed. The Swedish student is 
usually most cordially received by his 
hosts. If the hosts are the boys in a 
southern fraternity house the Swede is 
likely to return to Sweden with the 
racial prejudices of a southern colonel; 
if the hosts are the girls of a select 
eastern college the young Swedish visitor 
will in all probability view race and 
capitalism in their fashion. The per- 
suasive power of sympathetic associa- 
tion acts strongly on impressionable 
youth in a foreign and complex culture. 
Reactions contrary to the climate of 
opinion in the most intimate host group 
occur, but they are rare. And second- 
hand American sectionalism encountered 
in Upsala is both amusing and fright- 
ening! 

For the older group of students, es- 
pecially, the significant variations come 
through professional contacts. Re- 
search scholars in medicine and tech- 
nology and students of business in all 
Stages seem to find their American 
counterparts thoroughly congenial; their 
impression of America is most vivid 
through these associations, and beyond 
them it is often vague. Students in the 
fields of the social sciences and humani- 
ties may have just as high personal re- 
gard for their professional friends in the 
United States, but they are likely to be 
more critical of American society as a 
whole than are the doctors, the engi- 
neers, and the businessmen. This is 
partly owing to the nature of their 
fields of study, which demands a critical 
approach to man and his works. It is 
also due to the fact that America’s 
most obvious achievements are in the 
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realm of technology, science, industry, 
and commerce. In these fields, the 
foreigner can have only admiration for 
Americans and what they have done. 
Also, the visiting businessman feels less 
keenly than the humanist the differences 
in cultural emphasis between Europe 
and America. The artist, the literary 
man, and their ilk not only sense these 
differences but are likely also to have, 
consciously or unconsciously, the feel- 
ing that Europe’s last claim to impor- 
tance must rest upon her “culture,” and 
- they slightly resent America’s claims in 
the realm of art and thought—while 
being quite willing to acknowledge 
American pre-eminence in the material 
realm. 


POSITION OF THE RETURNEE 


Except in a few self-conscious bas— 
tions which make it a duty of pride 
to defend and preserve Swedish culture, 
the returnee from America enjoys a 
certain glamor and prestige. Frequently 
he is asked to write articles for his 
home-town newspaper or a national 
magazine describing his experiences, 
American education, and student life; 
the specialist publishes detailed reports 
on his observations and research results; 
and the journalist or other general ob- 
server occasionally writes a book squeez- 
ing the whole of America between two 
covers. All encounter an eagerness at 
home to know more about the puzzling 
but powerful land of the West. They 
enjoy a preferred position in job get- 
ting: employers value the recognition 
of worth evidenced by scholarships, the 
adventuresome spirit which inspired 
travel, and the broadening effects of ex- 
perience in a stimulating foreign society. 
In certain fields, such as economic re- 
search and medicine, study in the 
United States is so highly regarded and 
so generally practiced that those who 
have not had transatlantic experience 
feel apologetic. Swedes regard their 
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homeland’s basic training in most fields 
as equal to or better than that obtain- 
able elsewhere, but they admit the su- 
perior facilities for specialization in the 
United States, and study trips abroad 
are proudly listed in the Swedish Who’s 
Who. Returnees do not stand apart as 
a special group, but their experience in 
America is known; and a few words 
from a respected returnee have more im- 
pact than hours of propaganda out of 
either Washington or Moscow. 


U. S. INFLUENCE IN SWEDEN 


The results of student travel to the 
United States, greatly increased since 
World War JI, are evident in an in- 
creased understanding of America, the 
use of American machines and methods, 
the reading of American magazines and 
books, the visits to Sweden of friends 
and professional associates encountered 
in America—innumerable influences 
which add to and blend with other 
influences in ways both manifold and 
subtle. To weigh the effect of each such 
influence separately from the others is 
impossible; to disregard the total im- 
pact is unthinkable. From both friends 
and foes one hears that Sweden is be- 
coming “the most Americanized country 
in Europe.” Educational reactionaries 
may abhor the infiltration of the evil 
“American individualistic psychology,” 
and other theories coming “along with 
the Gulf Stream”; but the fact is that 
Swedish education is being re-examined 
and reformed. The elementary school 
reform now under way would lead 
Sweden in the direction of the more 
democratic American system, and ex- 
haustive governmental reports on higher 
education in the social sciences and in 
medicine advocate introduction of poli- 
cies observed in the United States. 

Sweden has not joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization; she main- 
tains a proud and rigid independence in 
the political sphere, and still more so in 
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the cultural realm. But politically she 
will co-operate with the West in every 
way except by signing on the dotted 
line Similarly, in techniques and 
theories applicable to business, engi- 


neering, education, medicine, and other 


fields, Sweden recognizes no subservi- 
ence to the United States, but she is 
ready and eager to watch, to learn, and 
to adapt to her own uses whatever is 
thought to be more efficient and more 
fruitful. Her students find much of 
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this adaptable material in the United 
States, and they are using it vigorously 
and effectively in their home courtry. 
They have not the Arabs’ fear of Ameri- 
can imperialism, no sense of cultural in- 
feriority, no deep-seated historical re- 
sentments; they are free psychologically 
and actually to choose or to reject, to 
accept and modify what and when they 
will. They use their American experi- 
ence, therefore, not as disciples of Amer- 
ica, but as discoverers for Sweden. 
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` INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Wricut, Quincy. Problems of Stability 
and Progress in International Relations. 
Pp. xii, 378. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1954. $5.00. 


In May 1952 Professor Wright delivered 
two papers on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of Professor Hans Kelsen at Berkeley. 
These carried the titles “Should Interna- 
tional Peace and Security Be Institutional- 
ized?” and “How Can International Peace 
and Security Be Suitably International- 
ized?” According to the author’s own 
words in his preface, they contained “a 
summary of the ideas upon the general 
problem of stability and progress in inter- 
national relations” which he had been ex- 
pressing since 1945. Consequently, when 
the question of the publication of the two 
papers arose, it seemed to the author ad- 
visable to include other articles and essays 
which he had written, published and un- 
published, which developed these ideas in 
more concrete form. This is the genesis of 
the book, and explains its general structure. 

Professor Wright does not indiscrimi- 
nately support the idea of institutionaliz- 
ing international peace and security. To 
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him, institutions can have bad as well as 
good effects. What is important is that 


‘institutions be adapted to the changing 


conditions of an ever shrinking and chang- 
ing world. He therefore concludes that 
“our problem is one of institutionalizing 
peace and security in the right direction, of 
the right type, and at the right speed ” 
How to do this, how to make progress in 
the suitable institutionalization of interna- 
tional peace and security, is the question 
with which most of Professor Wright’s book 
is concerned The author suggests four 
major approaches to the problem. First, 
there is need of a quantitative science of 
international relations to provide better 
guidance in determining the direction and 
amount of international regulation. Sec- 
ondly, education must be more concerned 
with the world point of view, which can 
hardly emerge without a universal center 
of co-ordination and research. Thirdly, a 
constitution is needed which makes “the 
sentimentalized symbols and general pur- 
poses sufficiently ambiguous so that dif- 
ferent views can be included and adapta- . 
tion to new circumstances can be possible,” 
while at the same time law and procedure 
are sufficiently precise to guide action 
Finally, it is of the utmost importance that 
the powers and functions of the interna- 
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tional institutions be interpreted in such a 
way that their authority will keep pace 
with the opinion necessary to support it. 

Without sharıng to the full Professor 
Wright’s contagious optimism regarding the 
application of reason to international rela- 
tions, one may yet feel that he has by 
these essays made an important contnbu- 
tion to our understanding of the conditions 
of a better ordered world. 

LELAND M. GOODRICH 
Columbia University 


Jacoprnt, H? B. A Study of the Philos- 
ophy of International Law as Seen m 
Works of Latin American Writers. Pp. 
viii, 158. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1954. Guilders 11.50. 


It is unfortunately true, as the author 
observes in the Introduction to his schol- 
arly study, that Latin American contribu- 
tions to international law are virtually un- 
known in the United States except in very 
restricted circles. Hence his examination 
of the attitude of Latin American writers 
towards the philosophy of international law 
will be welcomed by students, and they will 
be surprised to note the wealth of treatises 
and monographs that have come from 
countries which, in spite of their common 
traditions, have developed strong national 
points of view. : 

In separate chapters the author examines 
the work of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century writers, distinguishing in the nine- 
teeth century between positivists, eclectics, 
and naturalists, and in the twentieth cen- 
tury merely between positivists and eclec- 
tics. But the author is quite aware that 
the distinctions between the three groups 
are at times difficult to draw, and while 
it may be easy to set an extreme positivist 
against an extreme naturalist, there is a 
middle zone in which the distinctions are 
relative rather than absolute. The prob- 
lem is one, he observes, not of separating 
“the sheep from the goats,” but of de- 
termining the greater or less degree in 
which one or other attitude is to be found. 

A closing chapter deals with “American 
International Law” and is marked by a 
careful analysis of the thesis of Alejandro 
Alvarez followed by the opposing points of 
view of a number of writers, including 
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Ruiz Moreno, Podesta Costa, and Ulloa. 
Perhaps the contrasting views are over- 
emphasized; and the question is best an- 


_swered by the comment of the Dominican 


writer, Sánchez y Sanchez, that “the ad- 
jective [American] must not be taken as 
the expression of a distinct law, but as 
the expression of a particular application 
of general and universal public interna- 
tional law.” 

C. G. FENWICK ` 

Pan American Union 


DeurscH, Kart W. Political Community 
at the International Level. (Doubleday 
Short Studies in Political Science.) Pp. 
x, 70. Garden City: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1954. 95 cents. 

This monograph gives a historical sur- 
vey of political communities in the con- 
temporary terminology of social science, 
it elaborates a conceptual framework of 
international society, and it provides four- 
teen tests useful in measuring the degree 
of political integration. Deutsch’s com- 
ponents for a stable international society 
follow Quincy Wright: political amalgama- 
tion supported by a psychological “we feel- 
ing,” a degree of cultural standardization, 
and co-operation through trade, defense, 
and through the mutual recognition of 
vital interests. If the development of in- 
ternational society keeps pace with the in- 
creasing volume of political, cultural, and 
economic transactions; and if it not only 
solves the problems raised by these trans- 
actions, but creates the expectation that 
future problems will continue to be solved, 
then it can be said to be stable. i 

The fourteen tests designed to measure 
political integration cover three areas: the 
compatibility of autonomous groups, the 
extent to which international intercourse 
is mutually satisfying, and the volume of 
transactions. With real ingenuity the au- 
thor indicates the importance of investi- 
gating mutually disruptive behavior; inter- 
changeability of social roles; predictability 
of behavior; the number and relation of 
mutual economic, political, and cultural in- 
terests; the balance of transactions between 
areas; and the extent to which social com- 
munications integrate and penetrate social 
as well as geographical groupings. 
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Deutsch has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the study of international relations. 
The elaboration of his fourteen tests for 


measuring political integration is both. 


imaginative and suggestive. A useful ap- 
pendix outlines ranges of transactions rele- 
vant for mapping a potential political com- 
munity. However, one might criticize such 
conceptual tools as “integration load” or 
“integration capabilities’ as being neither 
precise nor clear nor particularly helpful 
in analyzing peaceful change. Or it might 
be regretted that a greater attempt was 
not: made to conform to standard termi- 
nology in the field (for example, use of 
“stable international society’ would be 
quite as satisfactory as continuing the use 
of the unfortunate phrase “security com- 
munity,” which is dynamic only by defini- 
tion). This reader, for one, is puzzled by 
the author’s statement that communica- 
tions must be considered a burden or prob- 
lem in international relations, not a con- 
' dition of stable international society (p. 
34, note 17) after which he proceeds to 
outline six tests of political integration 
which are designed to measure the fre- 
quency, speed, fidelity, and effectiveness 
of communications (pp. 59-63). Could it 
be that communications create adjustment 
_ problems in the short run, but indicate the 
degree of integration in the long run? Fi- 
nally, if these fourteen tests are going to 
be used effectively, ıt must be both by 
placing them in a historical perspective 
and projecting them into the future by 
assessing the rate of growth. 
MARTIN B. TRAVIS, JR. 
Stanford University 
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HOFFMANN, STANLEY. Organisations inter- 
nationales et pouvoirs politiques des 
états. Pp. 428. Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1954. No price. 


In No. 52 of the Cahiers de la Fondation 
des Sciences Politiques, Mr. Hoffmann seeks 
to measure the influence of states upon the 
organizations of which they are members 
and, conversely, the influence of the or- 
ganizations upon states. The study is lim- 
ited to the political field and traces the in- 
quiry through three periods: the concert 
of Europe; the League of Nations; and 
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the United Nations. In the end he has 
not been able to find much advance. 

The Great Powers constitute both the 
hope and the difficulty in three various 
eras. -The United Nations, based on una- 
nimity among these powers, was rendered 
impotent when they failed to agree. Mem- 
bers have sought to break this circle of 
impotence by evading the veto (for ex- 
ample, usage of abstention), by increasing 
the jurisdiction of. the General Assembly, 
and by regional developments. The zone 
of national sovereignty is being reduced by 
political votes of a majority of small states, 
whose decisions interpret such things as 
human rights or self-determination as su- 
perior to Charter restrictions, since these 
are political votes; and, since they refuse 
to ask judicial decision, no state cdn feel 
any certainty as to its rights under the 
Charter. The votes, of course, are only 
recommendations, but few states are will- 
ing, thus far, to reject them. 

On the other hand, states incline to settle 
their problems by negotiation, in which the 
United Nations plays a subsidiary role; it 
does not conduct, but only facilitates, the 
negotiations. The United States, he says, 
does not “go it alone”; even the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is 
subject to the Charter, and in the Korean 
affair the United States submitted to the 
collective will, While the United Nations 
is extending its limited power of action to 
invade domestic jurisdiction, it remains 
true that states settle their own affairs, _ 
and the United Nations merely furnishes 
machinery for their negotiations. He con- 
cludes that where solidarity exists among 
the Great Powers, organization is not 
needed; where solidarity does not exist, 
organization is impotent. His hope for 
the future rests in the development of such 
a community of nations as is now being 
shaped up in Western Europe. 

It is a penetrating and useful study. 

CLYDE EAGLETON 

New York University 


TURNER, ARTHUR C. Bulwark of the 
West: Implications and Problems of 
NATO. Pp. iv, 106. Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press, 1953. $200. 


` 
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The author was the secretary of a study 
group under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs which, 
from March 1952 to January 1953, de- 
voted itself to an examination of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The origi- 
nal draft of the book was made by Dr. 
Turner, and the present publication is based 
on that draft as it emerged after group dis- 
cussions. 

As regards the inspiration for the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Mr. Louis St. Laurent, in 
1947 Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs of Canada, is credited with possibly 
the earliest public expression of the need 
for such an organization, when he pointed 
out that the Security Council of the United 
Nations had become “frozen in futility and 
divided by dissension,” and (in a speech in 
1948) that in their search for peace “it is 
possible for the free nations of the world 
to form their own closer association for 
collective defence under Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations .. .” (pp. 
8-9). In the negotiations for the Treaty 
which followed the passage of the ‘“Vanden- 
berg Resolution” clearing the way for the 
participation of the United States, Canada 
played an important part, particularly in 
her successful effort to have it broadened 
from a strictly military alliance into an 
enterprise fostering fruitful collaboration 
among its members.. 

In discussing the problems encountered 
in the implementation and functioning of 
NATO, the part played by national pride 
and prejudice is pointed out. Likewise, the 
author observes that although the signa- 
tories of the Treaty agree in Article 5 that 
“armed attack against one or more of them 
shall be considered an attack against them 
all,” each one retains the right to take 
“such action as it deems necessary.” At 
this hour such hedging seems to this re- 
viewer rather antediluviah, but apparently 
concessions had to be made to those whose 
nostalgic feelings blind them to the re- 
quirements of the present. 

NATO’s interest in and relation to the 
movement for European integration, evi- 
denced on the one hand by the Council of 
Europe, and on the other by the Schuman 
and Pleven plans, are discussed at length. 
Succeeding chapters deal with NATO in 
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relation to the British Commonwealth and 
the United Nations, as well as “the general 
appropriateness of regional organization in 
the present world situation” (p. 88). 

Space precludes the raising of but one 
query: Does it follow that as soon as it 
became evident that the Great Powers 
would not, as originally assumed, attain 
unanimity on major questions “the United 
Nations ceased tod make sense, and it was 
impossible that ft should work” (p. 77)? 
Were the Security Council the United Na- 
tions this sweeping conclusion might stand. 

Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 
Berkeley 


THOMAS, NORMAN. The Test of Freedom. 
Pp. 211. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1954. $3.00. 

As a pacifist Mr. Norman Thomas did 
not blind himself to threats which force 
war even upon the most peace-loving na- 
tion, and as a Socialist he never ceased to 
be, first and foremost, a liberal. So he 
can give a candid account of his own po- 
litical past which, without concealing errors 
of judgment, bears testimony to his un- 
wavering and enlightened faith in Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. From this vantage 
point he reviews the present “state of lib- 
erty under the twin attacks called Com- 
munism and McCarthyism.” The drama 
recorded in these pages is exciting enough, 
but it is related with an even and dispas- 
sionate voice, vibrant, however, with a 
deep devotion to America and American 
ideals. The desire to be just is dominant 
throughout, and equity is consistently 
placed above partisanship. Mr. Thomas 
analyzes with sympathetic understanding 
the conditions which rendered American 
liberals susceptible to the attraction of an 
illiberal doctrine: hatred of fascism, faith 
in social progress, and a critical attitude 
toward capitalism combined with loyalty 
toward a wartime ally and victim of Hit- 
ler’s aggression. The author, who must 
have felt the strength of the temptation 
and who manfully resisted it, speaks here 
with singular authority. His arguments 
may exonerate erstwhile fellow travelers. 
But he is far from condoning the dis- 
reputable and traitorous acts which were 
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inspired by allegiance to Communist prin- 
ciples. His indictment of Bolshevist theory 
‘ and practice is of uncompromising strin- 
gency. Again, looking at the other side of 
the picture, he does not mince words in 
pillorying those who defend liberty by 
‘methods utterly inconsistent with liberty. 
But his disgust with McCarthy’s demagogy 
does not tempt him into either belittling 
the Communist danger ‘or adding to the 
Senator’s stature by pairfting him as the 
arch-enemy of democracy. 

Sane and sober are the words which well 
describe this book. But they fail to do 
full justice to it. The balanced record 
and analysis of facts are interspersed with 
passages worth remembering for the po- 
litical wisdom which they convey. On 
page 61 we read: “At no point in the 
world—except in Titos Yugoslavia—is 
there any evidence of any change in the 
essential nature of communism.” And on 
the preceding page: “It is always neces- 
sary for the lover of civil liberty to reflect 
_that men seek to escape as well as to win 
it; that they are interested not so much in 
the abstract freedom as in particular free- 
‘doms, of which the group freedom called 
national independence is at the moment 
the dearest in Asia.” 

HELMUT KUHN 

Munich, Germany 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Hart, Atpert G. Defense and the Dol- 
lar: Federal Credst and Monetary Poli- 
cies. Pp. xiv, 203. New York: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1953. $2.00. 


At times in reading Defense and the 
Dollar I almost had the feeling of talking 
with a doctor eager for a patient on whom 
he could try a pet technique. 

Dr. Hart says: “Despite inflation dan- 
ger, we accept the judgment of our mili- 
tary leaders that we must spend faster for 
a time to build up an armament of planes, 
tanks, ships and guns.” From that start- 
ing point, he examines mechanics for stabi- 
lization. 

In the opinion of this reviewer (who 
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does not claim to be a monetary expert) 
budget-makers and appropriation commit- 
tees should never overlook the fact that 
blind, unquestioning pouring out of dollars 
In response to requests by military leaders 
who think in terms of “missions” rather 
than of costs can defeat the procurement 
of wanted items by pricing them out of the 
market. During the first year of Korea, 
it might be remembered, our military effort 
lost more aircraft to rocketing prices than 
to enemy action. 

The author, then, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is a bit too inclined to say in effect, 
“Let the military write the check—we can 
manage the flow of credit.” 

The evidence of good management as- 
sembled by Mr, Hart, however, is not re- 
assuring. 

He makes a detailed examination of the 
application of Federal Reserve policies 
from 1917 through 1952, and comes up 
with this record— 


124% years of “Clearly Appropriate Poli- 
cies” = 

934 years of “Doubtful or Unobjection- 

able Policies” , 
1334 years of “Clearly Inappropriate Poli- 
cies” 

Yet, his prescription seems to be “more 
of the same.” He closes his book with 
the recommendation of the Clark com- 
mittee that “The Congress should direct 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury to emphasize the requirements of eco- 
nomic stability in their open-market and 
debt-management operations.” 

Earlier in his book, however, Mr. Hart 
recognizes that “the Treasury leans to- 
ward easy money? by “a bias” which ` 
“arises naturally enough because each of 
the frequent flotations of government se- 
curities involves anxious moments; to make 
the flotation succeed, buyers must have 
plenty of funds” and that “the Federal 
Reserve ‘as fiscal agent’ sets up market 
contacts and handles bonds and checks as 
called for by the Treasury decision.” 

Mr. Hart neatly points out in an early 
chapter that funds are “created” by a nor- 
mal bank lending operation and that “us- 
ing these funds does not use them up.” 
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When the borrower repays his loan, “the 
newly created funds will be retired.” 

During the period of the loan and the 
circulation of the created funds, an in- 
crease in buying power has taken place. 
The larger the period of circulation, the 
greater the turnover, the greater the vol- 
ume of loans, the greater the increase of 
funds to compete for a dwindling produc- 
tion of consumer goods. In short, the 
greater the inflation. 

Mr. Hart turns his back on gold or even 
a commocity-reserve as a limitation upon 
the volume of currency in these newly made 
funds He thinks that the public “sees that 
we need an official defender of the in- 
tegrity of the dollar.’ He concludes that 
“if the Federal Reserve (or any top mone- 
tary authority set up to co-ordinate the 


Federal Reserve and the Treasury) can ‘ 


fill this part worthily in the next few years, 
this country will have a good start toward 
a sound long-run monetary policy.” 

In view of Mr Hart’s own documenta- 
tion of the 23% years of doubtful or 
clearly inappropriate policies against 1214 
years of appropriate ones, that seems to 
be a large and disappointing “IF.” 

If we need an official defender of the 
integrity of the dollar, it would seem more 
consideration might be given to permitting 
gold to resume more of its natural role of 
policeman through free convertibility. At 
least the policeman would be more than 
the opinicn of some “expert” after a bad 
breakfast. 

FRANCIS CASE 
United States Senator 
from South Dakota 


Paur, RanpotpH E. Taxation in the 
United, States. Pp. xii, 830. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1954. 
$15.00. 


Taxation in the United States tells the 
story of Low our Federal tax system came 
to be what it is, it offers a judicious ap- 
praisal of recent developments and trends 
in that system, and it suggests the direc- 
tions toward which the author would like 
to see our tax structure evolve. 

Perhaps no one in the United States is 
so eminently qualified as Mr. Paul to write 
this kind of book. He has devoted a life- 
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time to taxes: as a distinguished legal 
practitioner, as a Treasury official de- 
voted to the public welfare, as a meticu- 
lous scholar, and as a humane individual 
who has never lost sight of the fact that the 
tax system exists only to serve mankind. 
The book is a direct product of this broad 
experience, careful scholarship, and hu- 
mane outlook. Altogether, It is a major 
contribution to the literature of public 
finance. It will become a classic to be 
consulted not only by students of public 
finance but also by students of American 
history. l 

One of the most noteworthy features of 

the book is the exceptional quality of its 
literary style. It tells the story of Areri- 
can taxation clearly, logically, authorita- 
tively, and with a fine sense of historical 
perspective. It conveys the drama of the 
struggles and ordeals out of which the 
American system of taxation has emerged. 
Yet it is consistently restrained and schol- 
arly. It is historical writing of great elo- 
quence and charm. From a literary point 
of view, this book stands alone in the en- 
tire field of public finance. 
. The central characters of the book are 
the individual income tax and its cousins 
the corporation income tax, and the estate 
and gift taxes. Mr. Paul traces the evolu- 
tion of these taxes from earliest beginnings 
in the United States to the present. Two 
themes are stressed: first, the polizical 
struggles relating to the introduction of 
these taxes—struggles centered on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality; and second, the 
political, legal, and economic forces and 
necessities which have led to the numerous 
modifications of these taxes. While the 
book emphasizes the income and dz2ath 
taxes, it never loses sight of the total fed- 
eral tax system—including the excises, im- 
port duties, and all the others. 

The number of pages devoted to the 
various periods of American tax history is 
correlated with the amount of revenue col- 
lected during these periods: 104 pages on 
the period prior to World War I, 131 
pages on the inter-war period, and 390 
pages on World War II and after. The 
final section (141 pages) is devoted to 
commentary on the preceding history and 
to appraisal of the present tax system. 
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I hesitate to single out one part of the 
book for praise, because it is of uniform 
excellence. ‘However, the final section 
seemed to me to be the most illuminating 
and helpful reading on general tax policy 
that I have encountered. The chapter on 
the judicial process is a remarkably lucid 
commentary on the role of the courts in 
the evolution of our tax system. The 
chapter, “The Unfinished Task,” treats 
with uncommon sanity the effects of our 
tax system upon our economic and social 
life. The chapter, “The Story of Progres- 
sive Taxation,” is an outstanding sum- 
mary of the issues concerning graduated 
rates—issues which many had thought were 
settled but which are again coming to the 
forefront of political discussion. The final 
chapter is an eloquent plea for adequate 


tax and fiscal policy as a vital part of our ` 


effort to sustain our way of life against 
implacable totalitarian threats. As Mr. 
Paul puts it (p. 637), it is “the question 
whether Americans are willing to pay, in 
taxes, the price of the kind of civilization 
they have chosen for their own.” 

The final pages on the responsibility of 
tax “experts” should be read by every per- 
son who regards himself as a student or 
practitioner of taxation. 

Howarp R Bowen 

Williams College 


Temple University Survey of Federal Re- 
organization, The.- 2 vols. Pp. 118; 
117. Philadelphia: Temple University, 
1953. $5.00. 


Dr. Robert L Johnson, President of 
Temple University, whose services in mar- 
shaling citizen support for the objectives 
of the Hoover Commission have been a 
major civic contribution, has presided over 
another project of immense significance in 
federal administrative reorganization, Fi- 
nanced by private enterprise and under- 
taken by private citizens, this report con- 
tains one hundred twenty-six recommenda- 
tions for improving governmental structure. 

In October 1952, the Temple University 
program of research was begun in order to 
bring up to date researches for the Hoover 
Report completed in 1949 and to provide 
the new administration, whether Republi- 
can or Democratic, with guidelines for 
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continued reorganization. These recom- 
mendations were completed early in 1953 
and transmitted to a special committee 
which had been appointed by President- 
elect Eisenhower. The Survey therefore 
represents proposals seriously considered 
by the new administration as it went into 
office. 

Publication of the recommendations, not 
released during the initial stages of their 
consideration by the administration, is now 
a public service of practical reference 
value. An impressive group of public- 
spirited citizens served without compensa- 
tion as advisers for the project. Twelve 
reports, plus a special statement on for- 
eign affairs and mutual security, afford 
brief summaries of major administrative: 
problems and specific suggestions for im- 
proved organization. The volumes do not 
include supporting studies representing the 
work of some 100 specialists in many fields. 
The materials are therefore of primary in- 
terest to specialists in public administra- 
tion, but they are not the less valuable for 
their succinctness. This Survey, as it was 
designed, bridges the gap between the first 
and second Hoover Commissions. It is a 
monument to the tremendous civic sup- 
port for better government and evidence 
of an abiding American determination to 
seek administrative progress through re- 
search and analysis. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

University of Maryland 


Ranney, Austin. The Doctrine of ke- 
sponsible Party Government: Its Origins 
and Present State. Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 
in “Tllinois Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences.” Pp. xi, 176. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Dlinois Press, 1954. $400. 

In his brief volume, The Doctrine of 
Responsible Party Government: Its Origin 
and Present State, Austin Ranney has 
made an analysis of the theories concern- 
ing party government formulated at the 
tum of the century by a distinguished 
group of scholars and publicists, all Ameri- 
cans except one, and has made an attempt 
to describe the status of these ideas to- 
day. Ranney’s careful and precise sum- 
mary of the ideas of Wilson, Lowell, Ford, 
Goodnow, Ostrogorski, and Croly is the 
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first attempt to study the history of Ameri- 
can theories about party politics. It ought 
to do something to arouse interest in a 
neglected field of political thought and 
may even persuade a few scholars to re- 
read some of the classics of American po- 
litical science. The intellectual materials 
examined are intrinsically so interesting 
and exciting that it is a sheer delight to 
rediscover them. 

It seems to the reviewer that Professor 
Ranney is a little less successful when he 
attempts to formulate a party theory of 
his own. It ıs excessively academic to 
argue that the practical consequences of 
Wilsonian ideas of party government have 
been small because Wilson and his con- 
temporaries did not develop fully the ma- 
joritarian implications of their theories, 
nor is it likely that the party system will 
remain static until the American public is 
converted to Willmoore Kendall’s concept 
of unlimited majority rule. It is more 
probable that the idea of responsible party 
government had little immediate effect on 
American politics for the simple reason 
that from 1896 to 1932 there was no 
satisfactory way to implement the idea by 
holding the party in power responsible ‘to 
the public. The election of 1896 produced 
a sectional alignment so overwhelming and 
so stable and developed one-party areas so 
extensively that the party system ceased 
very largely to be competitive. Talk of 
party responsibility made no sense under 
these circumstances. 

On the other hand, the new national 
alignments resulting from the party revo- 
lution of 1932 have given a new meaning 
to Woodrow Wulson’s concept of the role 
of the parties in American politics. The 
nationalization of party alignments since 
1932 makes possible the kind of alterna- 
tion in power which is the first prerequisite 
for party responsibility. The party sys- 
tem is now so widely competitive that re- 
sponsibility is likely’to be imposed on the 
parties whether they like it or not. It 
follows that it is now not very important 
that there are some people in the country 
who do not like the idea of majority rule. 

In these times theorists may become in- 
fluential by inventing those rationalizations 
needed by politicians who find themselves 
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in unfamiliar situations. If the test cf an 
idea is going to be its capacity to get itself 
accepted, theorists ought to examine the 
market for their ideas. In one of the 
most dynamic periods in the history or the 
world it ıs a poor theorist indeed who can- 
not find people who see the relevance of 
his ideas to the things they want to ac- 
complish. 
E.E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 
Wesleyan University 


Kraus, MICHAEL. The Writing of Ameri- 
can History. Pp. x, 387. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
$5.50. 


The present book is the second, en- 
larged edition of a work previously en- 
titled A History of American History (New 
York, 1937). Though Professor Kraus has 


‘attempted to take account of significant 


books published in the interval, the funda- 
mental character of his work remains un-s 
changed. The new title is however some- 
what more descriptive. since the emphasis 
continues ‘to be placed upon the actual 
writing of history and not upon the in- 
stitutional development of the historical 
profession, the character of historical in- 
struction in the schools and colleges, or the 
impact of historical scholarship on tke 
popular imagination. This limitation would 
seem to be perfectly justifiable. 

In general, historians are grouped to- 
gether in large categories, with major 
figures tending to receive some half-dozen 
pages each. Francis Parkman and Henry 
Adams, but not George Bancroft or Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, attain the dignity of 
separate chapters. Non-American writers 
are not on principle excluded, but only 
sir George Otto Trevelyan and John A. 
Doyle receive extended treatment. Wil- 
liam Robertson and W. E. H. Lecky are 
mentioned only in passing, and the most 
influential living historian in the English- 
speaking world, Sir Lewis Namier, figures 
only in a footnote. This is all the more 
surprising in that Professor Kraus has a 
‘chapter on “The Imperial School” of his- 
torians of the American Revolution which 
might well culminate in an analysis of 
Namierism. For most of the historians 
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treated by Professor Kraus he supplies a 
brief but helpful selection from the bio- 
graphical and critical literature about them, 
but he does not give a systematic catalogue 
of their own principal articles and books. 
The’ bibliographical value of the work is 
correspondingly limited. 

It must be said that the criticisms made 
of the first edition of this book apply with 
equal force to the second. Perhaps in- 
evitably, many of the chapters are dis- 
jomted. But Professor Kraus has made 
his task more difficult by the choice of 
meaningless and unhelpful categories for 
Organizing his material. Why except for 
chronology should Jared Sparks, George 
Bancroft, and Richard Hildreth be lumped 
together as “Patriots, Romantics—and 
Hildreth”? What exactly is the science 
shared in common by Professor Kraus’s 


“Scientific School’? In what useful sense. 


do von Holst, Schouler, Fiske, McMaster, 
,Winsor, and Channing deserve the collec- 
tive title of “The Nationalist School”? 
And, finally, who would guess in 1954 
that Charles A. Beard and Vernon L. 
Parrington are “Contemporary Trends”? 
These rather mechanical juxtapositions 
are a function of the central weakness of 
the book, an almost total lack of feeling 
for historical writing as a part of the 
history of ideas. It is no accident that 
Professor Kraus’s discussion of Puritan his- 
torians is substantially uninformed by a 
reading of Perry Miller’s New England 
Mind and his discussion of Charles A. 
Beard not visibly influenced by Morton G. 
Whites Socsal Thought in America—the 
two subtlest books of recent years which 
treat of historical writing in America as a 
mode of thought and a paradigm of intel- 
lectual history. One may here add that 
Professor Kraus’s book is seriously im- 
paired by his failure to recognize Perry 
Miller as the most vigorous creative intel- 
lect now at work among American histor- 
ians. But intellectual history and intellec- 
tual historians are obviously not congenial 
to Professor Kraus. For his own part 
he gives what many people will be glad to 
have, an undemanding account, not from 
within but from without, of what his- 
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torians have said about America from 
colonial times to the present. 
DoNALD FLEMING 
Brown University 


COTTERILL, R. S. The Southern Indians: 
The Story of the Civslszed Tribes Before 
Removal. “The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series,” Vol. XX XVIII. 
Pp, xin, 255. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1954. $400. 


From their discovery by De Soto in the 
Gulf and Southern Appalachian region in 
1540 to their forced removal to Oklahoma 
three centuries later the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, and Creeks, with their 
Seminole offshoot, made a powerful impact 
upon the history of the white man in 
North America. This book is an account, 
based on much scholarly research, of these 
complex Indian-white interrelations. ‘ 

In his preface the author disclaims this 
limitation; it was his aim “to write a his- 
tory of the Indians, as distinguished from 
a history of their foreign relations.” The 
purpose proved to be beyond the spiritual 
insight of this historian from an alien 
culture; but narrowing his study down to 
its proper field, he has done well. 

He wntes with a clear, vigorous style 
illuminated by flashes of wit Thus he 
succinctly sums up the argument of Eng- 
lish Superintendent Stuart to the Cherokees 
that if they would cede the land overrun 
by white trespassers “the trespassers would 
no longer be trespassing.” When Spain 
entered the war against England in the 
American Revolution, the  pro-British 
Chickasaws “remained unconscious of their 
conquest by a Spanish proclamation.” The 
conscientious American agent Hawkins “re- 
turned to his task of promoting civiliza- 
tion and discord among the Creeks.” 
When the Seminoles were induced to ac- 
cept an uninhabitable reservation in Florida 
“where they would be free from white 
encroachment, the commissioners spoke 
with complete, if unintentional accuracy.” 


Such expressions are more than witty . 


comments on specific happenings. Each 
of them could be the thesis of a book on 
the white man’s Indian policy; they are 
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completely typical, true for any locality, 
any tribe, end any period of American 
history. 

Unfortunately this cleverness is actually 
misleading mn interpreting the obscure mo- 
tives behind Indian actions, the emotional 
responses that constitute Indian reasoning. 
The author understands one fundamental 
native institution. the communal owner- 
ship of land as an economic system and a 
mystical concept. But aside from this he 
is lost. 

He is equally obtuse in brushing aside 
the influence of white missionaries. Why, 
for example, does he not only ignore but 
deny their native language studies? 

The real excellence of the book then 
is confined to the history and interpreta- 
tion of the white man’s official policy, more 
particularly the American policy, towards 
the Indians. The effect is not very gratify- 
ing to national pride, but this is a phase 
of American history that needs to be told. 

ANGIE DEBO 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College: 


JEFFERSON, THomas. The Papers of 
Thomas Jeferson. Vol. 8. 25 February 
to 31 October 1785. Edited by Julian P. 
Boyd, Mina R. Bryan, and Elizabeth L. 


Hutter. Pp. xxix, 687 Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1953. 
$10 00. 


The eighth volume:of this monumental 
series, for which the world of scholarship 
is so deeply in debt to the editor and his 
associates, brings sharply into focus two 
aspects of Jefferson’s many-sided person- 
ality. One is the diplomat, engrossed in 
public negotiations. The other is the in- 


telligent observer of his contemporaries . 


with a philosopher’s flair for reflective gen- 
eralization. 

As a diplomat this year, 1785, finds 
Jefferson busily occupied. THe return of 
Franklin to the United States and the 
transfer of Adams to London leave Jeffer- 
son as the sole American Minister in Paris. 
The correspondence contains much infor- 
mation about the various drafts and dis- 
cussions that culminated in the signing of 
a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
Prussia, Much time was also devoted 
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to the preliminaries of sending a repre- 
séntative to the Barbary Coast to come 
to terms with the pirate states located 
there. The picture that emerges is of a 
diplomat who 1s cool, realistic, shrewd, and 
well able to calculate matters of power 
and interest. 

The private reflections that unfold in 
his letters to family and friends depict his 
character, tastes, and preferences. Writing 
to Abigail Adams, he remarks about him- 
self: “I do not love difficulties. I am fond 
of quiet, willing to do my duty, but ir- 
ritable by slander and apt to be forced 
by it to abandon my post” (p. 548). He 
has some judicious descriptions of Ameri- 
can characteristics, contrasting North and 
South (p. 468), and of France and French- 
men. By the latter he 1s alternately at- 
tracted and repelled While full of admira- 
tion for French culture and polish, he is 
shocked at the unequal distribution oz 
wealth, at the vicious form of government, 
and at the dissoluteness of many among 
the aristocracy. A simple pietist, a Puritan 
ascetic, rises in him to proclaim the simple 
virtues of rustic living and to warn against 
European “grand tours” for any Ameri- 
can aged less than thirty. At the same 
time, his fundamental belief in people, and 
a readiness to distinguish between the 
individual human being and his social con- 
ditioning, evoke that noble humanism 
which befits the author of the words that 
“all men are created equal.” He cniticizes 
and condemns the institution of slavery 
and looks forward to its eventual aboli- 
tion (pp. 184, 356). He begs that che 
American Indians be judged by their po- 
tential abilities rather than by their actual 
state, considering them in no wise an 
inferior stock (p. 185) For the horizons 
of his thought and sympathy are no less 
entensive than mankind itself. 

LESLIE LIPSON 

University of California 


Berkeley 
SCHACHNER, NATHAN. The Founding 
Fathers. Pp. x, 630. . New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1954. $6.00. 

Beginning with the inauguration of 
Washington in April 1789 and ending with 
the inauguration of Jefferson in 1801, Mr. 
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Schachner’s latest book offers the best 
modern survey of the politics and diplo- 
macy of the Federalist era. It treats all 
the familiar subjects that figure in a college 
textbook. Interesting, fair, straightfor- 
ward, and full of essential information, it 


is best suited to serious amateur students- 


or beginning teachers Especially good are 
its concluding chapters on the administra- 
tion of John Adams. The writing is clear 
and generally forceful, though hardly dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Schachner portrays the 
1790’s as a time much like our own and 
the Founding Fathers as men much like 
ourselves. ‘The reader feels a sense of 
kinship with the past rather than that he 
is viewing from afar an age of supermen. 
The moral is that, despite earlier strains, 
the Republic endured. 

The work falters when it touches the 
West. More serious is the lack of pointed 
background sketches that are needed to 
vitalize details. Incidents of minor im- 
portance are descnbed, presumably for a 
human interest value. Actually, they ob- 
scure the essentials and give a disjointed 
effect. Mr. Schachner’s two main themes, 
apart from party politics and personalities, 
are foreign affairs and the financial policies 
of the Federalists. In each case, decisions 
and events were influenced by economic 
conditions that should be analyzed. Mr. 
Schachner has not done this. He does not 
even show what economic goals the Fed- 
eralist leaders sought to reach. His studies 
of Jefferson and Hamilton have led him 
to exaggerate the importance of those two 
colorful men, whose prolific writings give 
a distorted view of the period. Adhering 
to the common view, Mr. Schachner pic- 
tures Hamilton as the Federalist titan and 
Washington as little more than a figure- 
head. Actually, Washington was the guid- 
ing genius. All the major Federalist poli- 
_ cies harmonized with ideas which he had 
repeatedly expressed. On January 29, 
1789, he wrote: “. . . my endeavours shall 
be unremittingly exerted (even at the haz- 
ard of former fame or present popularity) 
to extricate my country from the embar- 
rassments in which it is entangled, through 
want of credit; and to establish a general 
system of policy, which if pursued will en- 
sure permanent felicity to the Common- 
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wealth. I think I see a path, as clear 
and as direct as a ray of light, which leads 
to the attainment of that object.” 

Hamilton went down rapidly after he 
ceased to be Washington’s principal lieu- 
tenant, 

Since a lack of understanding of Wash- 
ington’s ideas, purposes, methods, and in- 
fluence is Mr. Schachner’s chief weakness, 
his book gains considerably in interest, 
weight, and momentum after the General 
leaves the main scene of action. 

Curtis P. NETTELS 

Cornell University 


Daver, MANNING J. The Adams Federal- 
‘ssts. Pp. xxii, 381. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. $6.00. 


This book is- a competent and well 
written analysis of the political crosscur- 
rents within the Federalist party during the 
Adams administration. The author de- 
velops very nicely the split between the 
moderate Adams Federalists on the one 
hand and the Hamiltonian High Federalists ` 
on the other, a split which played a princi- 
pal part in the destruction of the Federal- 
ist party. The High Federalists, Dauer 
emphasizes, had a positive program for 
converting the United States into a 
thoroughly aristocratic and hierarchical so- 
ciety and were intent upon using the new 
army, the Alien and Sedition Acts, and the 
quasi-War with France as instruments to 
this end. They were utterly disgusted with 
John Adams when he insisted on a pro- 
gram of internal moderation and a peace 
settlement with Bonaparte. The resultant 
party quarrel ruptured the cabinet, cost 
the Federalists the election of 1800, and 
set the Federalists far on the road to ex- 
tinction. This interpretation of the High 
Federalists, incidentally, as extremists who 
deliberately sought to prepare for the de- 
struction of the Jacobins through force 
and civil war follows the interpretation 
first set forth by Henry Adams in his 
Gallatin; it is at odds with what Morison, 
Bassett, Channing, and others have since 
had to say upon the same subject. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
present work are the tables, which show in 
complete detail the voting records of all 
members of the several Congresses up 
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through 1800, and the congressional maps 
which show the distribution of High Fed- 
eralist, moderate, and Republican districts 
throughout the United States in the same 
period. The author, it may be observed, 
is very plainly devoted to the Turner- 
Craven school of history, in that he be- 
lieves that markets, land fertility, and soil 
exhaustion were the decisive factors in the 
distribution of Federalist and Republican 
political strength in the country. The 
result in this case is altogether convincing. 
However, one may express some cautious 
doubts about the proposition set forth in 
the preface that the quantitative inductive 
method applied to historical analysis will 
lead to general areas of historical agree- 
ment and lessen the controversies over 
rival interpretations of the social forces at 
work in an era History, after all, is at 
once an art, a philosophy, and a mode of 
social analysis, and no amount of quanti- 
tative material can eliminate the decisive 
personal creative element in its production. 
. ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne University > 


FREMANTLE, JAMES ArtHOR Lyon. The 
Fremantle Diary. Edited by Walter 
Lord. Pp. xv, 304. Boston: Little, 
-Brown and Company, 1954. $400. 


This interesting work consists of the 
day to day observations of Lieutenant 
Colonel James A, L. Fremantle, of the 
Coldstream Guards, a fair-minded, intelli- 
gent Englishman, who in the fateful year of 
1863 journeyed through the heart of the 
Southern Confederacy from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to Gettysburg. Traveling, 
as he did, by train, steamer, stagecoach, 
and horseback, he had a fine opportunity 
to observe and evaluate all classes of 
people. His sympathy with the Southern 
cause, his adaptibility, and his attractive 
personality won for him exceptional pop- 
ularity wherever he went. 

Coming with letters of introduction from 
influential men in England and receiving 
others from Southern generals, he was able 
to meet practically all the leading civilian 
and military leaders in the area through 
which he passed. Included in the list of 
the prominent men with whom he had 
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interviews were Generals Beaurezard, 
Hood, Bragg, Joseph E. Johnston, Long- 
street, and Lee. He was also cordially re- 
ceived by President Davis and Judah P. 
Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

He was greatly impressed with the spirit 
of self-sacrifice on the part of the Southern 
people and the equanimity with which they 
bore their sufferings and the loss of their 
property. The beauty of the women had 
a strong attraction for him. The ladies he 
met were often described as “pretty” and 
sometimes “extremely pretty.” Nor was 
his admiration for the Southern people 
dampened by his opposition to slavery. 
On the contrary, he seemed to feel that 
they were doing their -best with a bad 
situation which had been thrust upon them. 
Indeed, he went out of his way, more than 
once, to point out instances-of good treat- 
ment of the blacks by the whites and of 
the loyalty of the slaves to their masters. 
He was not unmindful, however, of the 
shortcomings, and objectionable practices 
of the people, but even these he viewed 
with charity, in some instances mixed with 
a sense of humor. For example, he ob- 
served with amusement, rather than hostile 
criticism, the fine marksmanship displayed 
by his fellow travelers in disposing of to- 
bacco juice through open coach windows. 

The most interesting and valuable por- 
tions of this book are the descriptions of 
the countryside and cities through which 
he passed, his account of the military situ- 
ation in Mississippi and the fighting at 
Gettysburg (some of which he saw from 
a treetop), and his appraisal of the promi- 
nent men with whom he came in contact. 
He spoke in the highest terms of President 
Davis and Generals Lee and Longstreet 
and expressed favorable opinions of nearly 
all of the other military leaders He was 
the guest of Longstreet during the period* 
of fighting in the campaign at and near 
Gettysburg. 

A good map in the front and end linings 
makes it easy to follow the narrative. 

This journal gives us a good view of 
life in the South at the halfway pdint in 
the Civil War, and one finishes reading it 
with a’ good taste in the mouth. 

O. P. Currwoop 

West Virginia University 
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LErLER, HucH TALMAGE, and ALBERT Ray 
Newsome North Carohna: The His- 
tory of a Southern State. Pp. xii, 676. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954. $7.50. 


A praiseworthy development of the last 
two decades has been the publication of 
readable  single-volume state histories 
written at the adult level, characterized 
by professional standards, and far better 
suited for both classroom and popular 
usage than the formidable compendia of 
history and biography that have been tra- 
ditional. 

The University of North Carolina Press, 
which has been responsible for such vol- 
umes on Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, and 
South Carolina, has now turned its at- 
tention closer home with the publication 
of this excellent volume on the Tar Heel 
State. It is the distilled essence of many 
years of teaching and research in the 
history of their state by Hugh T. Lefler 
and the late Albert Ray Newsome, both 
professors at the state university, the lat- 
ter at one time Secretary of the Historical 
Commission of North Carolina. 

The treatment given in this book is 
extremely well balanced with respect to 
those matters which present particular 
problems to the authors of state history. 
It avoids the purely antiquarian interest to 
give proportionate attention to all periods 
of the state’s history and brings the nar- 
rative down to 1953. Ample space is 
devoted to social, intellectual, and economic 
development as well as to the traditional 
political and military history. And the 
difficult problem of placing the state in 
perspective with relation to national history 
is conveniently solved by interspersing 
chapters on pertinent national develop- 
ments which in classroom usage might be 
omitted or assigned as background read- 
ing. 

In general the text has successfully 
avoided the ,filiopietistic for the more criti- 
cal approach. In certain minor respects, 
however, the inevitable pressures of state 
patriotism have manifested themselves. 
This reviewer is compelled to point out 
that Andrew Jackson was a native son 
of South Carolina and not North Carolina 
as the text implies while attempting to 
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evade the issue. On the other hand, it 
would have been a valuable contribution 
to have included some explicit treatment 
and explanation of North Carolina’s reputa- 
tion as the South’s most progressive state. 
These are, however, but minor reserva- 
tions. The book is, on the whole, a com- 
prehensive and balanced treatment within 
the limits of available space. Its useful- 
ness is enhanced by the device of topical 
headings and by the inclusion of appendixes 
giving the governors, information on the 
counties, population, and a chronology of 
significant events. The selected bibliog- 
raphy is arranged by chapter headings to 
provide a guide to further reading. This 
will be for some years to come the basic 
textbook for North Carolina history. 
GEORGE B. TINDALL 
Louisiana State University 


Frre, GILBERT C. George N. Peek and the 
Fight for Farm Parity. Pp. xii, 314. 
Norman. University of Oklahoma Press, 
1954. $4.00. 


George Peek fathered the idea that came 
to be known as the McNary-Haugen plan. 
He led the fight for its adoption. In this 
struggle, the farm groups learned for the 
first time how to use effectively the po- 
litical power which was inherent in their 
position in the economy and in the Con- 
gress. The campaign Peek initiated was 
the most sustained, highly organized, and 
ably led farmer movement in the nation’s 
history. It became also the most contro- 
versial political issue of the 1920’s. 

Professor Fite’s study will be welcomed 
as a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of Peek and of the part he 
played in this struggle. The book is 
neither a biography, in the ordinary sense, 
nor a balanced and critical examination of 
the issues of the period, though it contains 
some elements of both. The picture of 
Peek that emerges is, we believe, a dif- 
ferent one from what the author felt he 
was presenting. Peek does not appear as 
a great thinker or student of the prob- 
lem. He is rather a genial, likable, and 
tireless salesman of an idea His sincerity 
and selflessness can scarcely be challenged, 
but his lack of understanding of economic 
issues stands out with almost equal clarity. 
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It is in this realm that the author’s 
treatment of the period is least satisfying. 
He writes as a historian but touches on 
many economic issues which unfortunately 
are not handled with sureness, objectivity, 
or understanding. There is a tendency to 
accept things as true because these leaders 
said they were true. It must ‘be kept 
in mind that they were in the midst of 
a hot political campaign. Their statements 
and analyses, and those of their opponents, 
are obviously distorted and partisan as is 
to be expected in situations of that kind. 

The good salesman convinces himself 
that the product he seeks to sell is the 
best in the market. George Peek was a 
good salesman. He was also an ardent 
protectionist. His understanding of the 
problem and his prescription for solving 
it changed very little even after the world 
market collapsed in 1930. Many of his 
later troubles stemmed from this over- 
rigidity of mind and his lack of under- 
standing of the economic problems with 
which he was concerned. 

Fite’s account makes a worth-while con- 
tribution, but it should not be regarded 
as the whole story. As many biographers 
do, he has absorbed the thinking of the 
principal character to such an extent that 
he presents it uncritically. The treatment 
of the economic aspects of the problem is 
particularly unfortunate in places, but the 
Space assigned to this review does not 
allow for discussion of them. Also the 
struggle of the 1920’s seems to this re- 
viewer to be pictured too much as a one- 
man affair. 
be given less than fair treatment. Calvin 
Coolidge was as stubbom and unyielding 
as Peek and probably as fully convinced 
that he was right. 

Despite these defects, the student of 
farmer movements will find much to ad- 
mire in the careful search of original rec- 
ords which the author has made and in the 
readable and interesting summary he has 
presented. 

M. R. BENEDICT 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Van DEUSEN, GLtynpon G, Horace 
Greeley: Nineteenth-Century Crusader. 


The opposition too seems to` 
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Pp. 445. Philadelphia: University of 

Pennsylvania Press, 1953. $5.00. 

Horace Greeley was one of the most 
contradictory personalities our history has 
turned up. I can think of no one more 
capricious and unpredictable. It was im- 
possible to know in advance whether, in 
any particular situation, he would prove 
to be on the side of the angels or the 
devil’s advocate. 

Consequently, preparing an evaluation of 
his life, character, and contribution pre- 
sents formidable difficulties. Some of these 
Dr. Van Deusen handsomely surmounts. 
For example, he shows a shrewd insight 
into Greeley’s usefulness to liberal causes 
when he observes: 

“This reputation was largely undeserved. 
For the Tribune editor was not half the 
reformer he was supposed to be, There 
was a Greeley who yearned to build the 
New Jerusalem and whose sword leaped 
lightly to his hand, but there was also 
another-Greeley who was calculating, con- 
servative and full of shifts and evasions, 
not to mention a third Greeley who 
sought refuge from reality in Utopia.” 

Yet I am afraid that the promise im- 
plicit in such a searching analysis has 
‘hardly been kept in this biography as a 
whole. It is not soundly proportioned. 
True, Greeley’s greatest contribution has 
been as an editor, as the purveyor of news 
and the molder of opinion. But the areas 
in which Greeley failed are as important 
for a true portrait as those in which he 
succeeded, and it is not enough just to 
acknowledge them. ‘They must also be 
described and assayed. 

It seems to me that here the author has 
not wholly met his responsibilities. When 
the Civil War came to an end, it is fair 
to say that Greeley’s greatest days as a 
journalist were also over. After that he 
gave more and more of his time and at- 
tention to politics, and never effectively. 
I cannot but feel that the story of these 
irascible and barren years isn’t very ade- 
quately presented. Neither in space nor in 
content has Greeley’s impact—or lack of 
it—during the Johnson and first Grapt ad- 
ministration, followed by the debacle which 
ended in Greeley’s defeat, disthronement 
and death, been successfully described. 
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Typical is the handling of the weeks be- 
tween the election of 1872 and the end. 
These were for Greeley a period of un- 
bearable torture. Although it has been 
fifteen years since I read the letters he 
wrote then, I still recall with a shudder 
how they revealed a-soul in torment, a 
mind falling apart under ‘unendurable 
anguish. This is recorded here, of course, 
but certainly not in any way which makes 
the lay reader aware of its intolerable poig- 
nancy. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NoeL, Mary. Villains. Galore: The Hey- 
day of the Popular Story Weekly. Pp. 
xi, 320. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. $5.00. 
During the years between 1840 and 1890, 

thousands of middle-class Americans found 

escape in the emotion-charged fiction of 
the popular story weeklies. 

Villains Galore is a skillful and fasci- 
nating recounting of the rise and fall of 
these low-priced weeklies. The first thir- 
teen chapters are devoted pretty largely 
to historical aspects; the concluding sec- 
tion is concerned with content, authors, 
editorial and business policies, audience, 
and influence. 

The author lists some forty publications, 
most of them published either in Phila- 
delphia or Boston, which dominated Ameri- 
can periodical reading during the half- 
century span of this era of - American 
journalism. 

The Flag of Our Union, established in 
1846 by Frederick Gleason, a Boston job 
printer, was probably the first real family 
story paper. It was cheap and appeared 
weekly. Circulation income was its chief 
source of revenue. The content was orig- 
inal” and paid for. It avoided politics and 
sectarianism while boasting of a high moral 
tone. It was sheer entertainment. 

New York City, which became the home 
of a number of great daily newspapers 
when the Penny Sun was founded in 1833, 
was the site of the establishment in 1856 
of what was probably the most successful 
popular story weekly of all—the New York 
Ledger, published by a wealthy and shrewd 
Scotch-Irishman named Robert Bonner. A 
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near rival appeared in the same city three 
years later in the form of the New York 
Weekly, published by Francis S. Street and 
Francis S. Smith. l 

Bonner knew all of the answers. He 
understood mass circulation practices, the 
value of advertising in other media, and 
reader interest. He hired the best authors, 
with Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth heading 
the list, and paid the best rates. His edi- 
torial rule was a model of simplicity: 
“Each installment must be packed full of 
incident and suspense, and each much be 
free from obvious improprieties.” 

The content of the popular story week- 
lies offers a rich field for investigation and 
analysis and Miss Noel makes the most 
of her opportunity. 

Sweetness and violence are the unchang- 
ing elements. The Grand Reunion theme 
underlies all plots. Characters tend to be 
artificial because they are entirely con- 
trolled by the exigencies of the plot. The 
chief sins were tobacco, blasphemy, gam- 
bling, drinking, dueling, and suicide. The 
chief tabo was controversial politics. 

A novel feature of the story weeklies 
was the correspondents’ columns, composed 
usually of questions and answers but oc- 
casionally resembling the still popular 
letters-to-the-editor departments in news- 
papers and periodicals. A somewhat cun- 
ous feature was the devotion of page 4 to 
material of a more high-brow nature. 

Miss Noel freely admits the faults of 
the story weeklies but stanchly defends the 
role they played in the society which made 
them possible: “To millions of poor, hard- 
working, monotony-ridden lives, the story 
papers were a wide new world of high ad- 
venture and lovely sentiment, of mysten- 
ous danger, of wonderful escape. They 
were not only the popular magazines of the 
nineteenth century America, they were its 
Hollywood and radio.” 

l FREDERIC E. MERWIN 

Rutgers University 


Link, ARTHUR S. Woodrow Wilson and 
and the Progressive - Era, 1910-1917. 
Pp. xvii, 331. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. $5.00. 

With the publication of this book, “The 

New American Nation Series,” edited by 
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Henry S. Commager and Richard B. 
Morris, makes an auspicious beginning. If 
the approximately 40 volumes that are to 
follow equal Woodrow Wilson and the 
Progressive Era in judicious selection of 
materials, in scope of treatment, in objec- 
tivity of interpretation, and in interesting 
style of narration, students of American 
history are in for a treat Amply illus- 
trated with cartoons, maps, and pictures, 
and with the text supplemented by nu- 
merous explanatory footnotes, the needs of 
all types of readers are met. One of the 
best features of this scholarly book is the 
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the sources. This section is not a repeti- 
tion of the references found in the foot- 
notes but is a general and comprehensive 
bibliography. An adequate and accurate 
index completes the book. 

The author begins with a discussion of 
the contrast between the New National- 
ism and the New Freedom as evidenced 
in the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson. ‘The former ac- 
cepted the Hamiltonian philosophy of cen- 
tralized government control whereas the 
latter was at heart a Jeffersonian liberal 
with laissez-faire leanings. Roosevelt 
failed to win the election of 1912 because 
he could not entice the progressive Demo- 
crats away from Wilson. 

Anyone familiar with Wilson’s writings 
would anticipate that he, upon becoming 
President, would “inaugurate a new system 
of presidential leadership.” Moreover, he 
had fostered executive aggression as a 
policy when serving as Governor of New 
Jersey By the fall of 1916 the New 
Freedom became a veritable economic 
reformation. The tariff was lowered, the 
currency was further controlled and 
given elasticity, the anti-trust laws were 
strengthened, the farmers were furnished 
financial credit, and labor was granted more 
recognition. But Wilson was no socialist 
nor even an ardent social reformer. The 
influence of Wilson’s early Southern en- 
vironment was revealed in the treatment 
which the Negro received at the hands of 
his administration. It was probably the 
greatest blot on his executive leadership 

It would be the irony of fate, said 
Wilson upon beginning his administration, 
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if he should be forced to deal chiefly with 
foreign affairs. Wilson was plagued with 
many diplomatic sore spots. The Presi- 
dent and Bryan muddled through the in- 
creasingly trying situation of our relations 
with Mexico. The issue was compromised ` 
when we prepared to enter the European 
War almost two years after Bryan had 
given way to Lansing as Secretary of 
State. As strained as were our relations 
with Latin America from 1913 to 1917, 
recurring crises with the European bel- 
ligerents were even more crucial. 

With the campaign of 1916 impending, 
Wilson returned his attention to progressiv- 
ism and peace. Congress, when pricked- 
into action by the executive spur, enacted 
several liberal laws which helped Wilson 
to stay in power. By April 1917, we had 
drifted into war, and a new epoch in Amer- 
ican history was begun. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


Ware, WuLam S The Taft Story. Pp. 
288. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954, $3.50. 


Students of history are aware of the 
fact that historians have an uncanny habit 
of correctly reassessing the success or fail- 
ure of dead statesmen As an illustration 
of this, the reputation for statesmanship 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt is decidedly on 
the down grade today The reputation of 
John Quincy Adams has been rapidly ris- 


ing for the past century, and now he is 


looked upon by many historians as one of 
our greatest statesmen. But it usually 
takes some time for authors or students 
of contemporary men to become nonrar- 
tisan and objective in their writings. AN 
this makes the book by Mr. White the 
more remarkable. He has written a favor- 
able assessment of Robert A. Taft with 
keen insight and also with great fairness. 
The book is of the highest journalistic 
quality, using the word “journalist” in the 
best sense 

The author divides his work into four 
parts, each one which is of absorbing in- 
terest and shows sound judgment They 
are entitled: (1) The Fundamental Taft; 
(2) Taft in Responsibility and Irresponsi- 
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bility; (3) Taft in Foreign Policy; and 
(4) The Last, Best Taft. 

The author is evidently well aware of 
the fact that, as stated to this reviewer by 
one of the leading men in Washington, 
“Taft was the most brilliant man in the 
Senate, but he did not have enough pa- 
tience with the dumbbells.” It was this 
lack of patience rather than the fact that 
Taft thought more quickly and also more 
deeply than the average politician ‘of his 
time that caused him to lose the support 
of many of the common fry of politicians. 

It is just an illustration of the old 
dictum of James Bryce who, sixty or more 
years ago, wrote the famous judgment in 
his American Commonwealth asking “Why 
the best men do not become President?” 
Recent history has thrown some doubt 
upon the final worth of this judgment since 
our Presidents have become national party 
leaders as well as executives. This goes 
far to explain not only the failure of Mr. 
Taft to become Republican candidate for 
President, but also in contrast the popu- 
lar appeal of the vibrant and unreliable 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

The Taft Story is a “must” reading for 
the intelligent citizen of today, irrespective 
of party, who desires to get at the inner 
meaning of American politics during the 
past few years. Its author has done a 
real public service in writing this book 
with such remarkable detachment so soon 
after the death of Mr. Taft. 

WILIAM STARR Myers 

Princeton, New Jersey 


BURNHAM, JAMES. The Web of Subver- 
sion, Pp. 248. New York: John Day 
Company, 1954. $3.75. 


* 


The subtitle of this book by a well- 


known expert on Communism is “under- 
ground networks in the U. S Govern- 
ment.” Using the published reports of 
congressional committees as his source ma- 
terial, Mr. Burnham attempts to chart the 
course of Soviet espionage and infiltration 
in Washington from the New Deal to 
the present. The Web of Subversion falls 
short of Burnham’s generally high stand- 
ard; it bears the scars of haste, and it is 
only moderately accurate as to facts, 
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On page 29, Burnham states that where 
men are named who denied charges of 
subversive activity under oath, “such: de- 
nials will in each case be noted.” An 
excellent procedure provided it is con- 
sistenily followed. There are seven ref- 
erences to a certain Solomon Adler who 
appears as an accused Red espionage agent, 
but there is no allusion to Adler’s cate- 
gorical denial of these charges in published 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Naturally, there 
is no suggestion here that the omission 
of the denial was deliberate. It is sug- 
gested that when a man chooses to write 
about a subject which touches on the 
honor and reputation of his fellows, he has 
the duty to take the trouble to ascertain 
the truth. 

Yet, on the whole, the story is factual 
and clearly told. It is a story that has 
been dinned into American ears for the 
past six years until the public has become 
thoroughly indoctrinated as to the power 
of the Communist underground. In fact, 
the current tendency is to project the 
dangers of the 1940’s into the present and 
for the public to falsely assume that the 
Government is still caught in a vast web 
of treason. Burnham’s view is that we 
have only cut a few filaments of the 
web, that we have merely eradicated “sev- 
eral advanced and exposed echelons.” The 
evidence he offers for this conclusion is 
unconvincing. ‘Thus he states that the 
McCarthy Committee discovered two Com- 
munist cells at Fort Monmouth and in the 
Government Printing Office, “both of which 
were still in existence when the hearings 
took place” in 1953. If this is true, it is 
strange that Senator McCarthy was too 
modest to make any such claim in the 
1953 Report of his Committee. More- 
over, the evidence which Burnham cites in 
his reference note does not substantiate his 
charge. It is high time to put the entire 
question of the extent and character of 
current Communist penetration of Ameri- 
can security-sensitive areas in the hands of 
a study group of the stature and capacity 
of the Canadian Royal Commission. 

; NATHANIEL WEYL 

Washington, D. C. 
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Nıcuors, Lester M. Impact: The Battle ports, and his own personal records as 
Story of the Tenth Armored Division. press officer, but he also submitted his 
Pp. 356. New York: Bradbury, Sayles, manuscript to fourteen battle and staff 
O'Neill, 1954. $7.50. commanders for review. The value of the 
This is by far one of the best unit his- book is considerably enhanced by battle 

.tories to come out of World War Il. The maps, charts, and photographs. 

Tenth Armored Division was the first unit In the recently published Hitler's Secret 

to defend Bastogne in the German winter Conversations, 1941-1944, the Nazi leader 

campaign of 1944, “The Bulge,” and it is quoted ,as saying: “There’s nobody 

played a major role in saving Bastogne. stupider than the Americans,... I'll 

Tankers of the division, who called them- never believe the American soldier can 

selves “The Tigers” and who were termed fight like a hero” (p. 149). This battle 

“The Ghosts” by the Germans, served in story of the Tenth Armored Division, a 

all four American armies and in seven superb contribution to the military history 

corps overseas. They captured 56,000 of the United States Army in World War 

prisoners, 650 towns and cities, and dashed II, should be assigned as required reading 

some 600 miles across five European coun- to the Führer in his personal Valhalla. 

tries. e Lours L. SNYDER 
The dramatic story of this famous di- The City College of New York 

vision is told by Lester M. Nichols, who ` i . 

was the team’s historian throughout its 

operational days and who served in all 

ranks from private to major. The author 

recounts the history of the division from - a 

its baptism of fire in the Mars La Tour AMivepat, GUNNAR. The Political Elementi 

area to the epic of Bastogne and the pur- in the Development of Economic Theory. 
suit of the Wehrmacht into the Austrian Translated from the German by Paul 

Alps. Throughout, the emphasis is upon Streeten. Pp. xvii, 248 Cambridge, 

eyewitness reports, anecdotes, and per- Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 

sonal observations. The reader obtains a $5.00. l 

vivid first-hand account of what these This important book by a distinguished 

37,000 men accomplished and suffered. scholar is, like Schumpeter’s Theory of 
This book is a magnificent tribute to Economic Development, an instance of de- 

the men who wore the triangular red, yel- layed impact on the English-reading world, 

low, and blue shoulder patch. The author for the Swedish lectures on which it is 
attributes their brilliant combat achieve- based were given in 1928. Like Schum- 
ments to disciplined teamwork and first- peter, but far more explicitly, Myrdal re- 
rate leadership. The division sustained flects the dissatisfaction of a penetrating 
more than 4,000 casualties and received European intellect with the British eco- 
more than thirty battle honors, awards, and nomic tradition in which he himself par- 
citations. Perhaps the most frustrated ticipated. This book is almost wholly 
young Tiger was the one who was denied given to criticism and, as Myrdal states, 

a Purple ‘Heart, despite the fact that Ger- merely foreshadows the methodological ap- 

man shrapnel had knocked out one of his pendices to his work on the Negro prob- 

front teeth, He was declared ineligible lem, An American Dilemma. 

for the award when it was discovered that Myrdal has made a major contribution 

the tooth was false. to the continuing debate over the bound- ~ 
The author is not a professional his- aries of the economist’s discipline and its 

torian, but his research in compiling this relation to ethics and politics. But, being 
volume is within the best tradition of his- a philosophical critique of economic think- 
torical writing. Aiming to present a com- ing and an exercise in intellectual history, 
pletely accurate and carefully documented it may be resisted by the very economists 
account, he used not only war communi- to whom it is addressed. Myrdal attacks 
ques, order$, staff and unit commander re- some of the basic attitudes and assump- 
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tions of the modern welfare economists 
and the devotees of model building. He 
describes utilitarianism as only a new guise 
for the Enlightenment’s natural law reason- 
ing, and by extension, much the same can 
be said of both marginal utility and con- 
temporary welfare analysis. He argues 
that the main stream of economic thought 
employs concepts of general welfare which 
both logically and in historical origin in- 
evitably involve interpersonal comparisons 
and—more importantly—into which the 
economist’s value judgments must inevi- 
tably ehter. Myrdal finds that the econ- 
omists’ practice of defining much of the 
social complex as external to their subject 
does not really free them to develop an 
independent science, but rather hampers 
them, as both scientists and citizens, in 
facing their most important problems. 
He holds that economic analysis should 
‘take into account not only differing insti- 
tutions but the actual attitudes (value con- 
stellations or structures) of real people. 


He urges that a writer state his own. 


pattern of values explicitly, and that econ- 
‘omists devote themselves to “economic 
technology”: the study of the likely effects 
of a particular policy in the light of a 
thorough exploration of the attitudes of 
relevant groups. 

The core of Myrdal’s position is what 
may be called a value-guidance theory of 
social causation (not unlike that of R. M. 
Maclver’s Social Causation). He there- 
fore wishes to consider the entire value 
complex of a group, rather than its eco- 
nomic standards of judgment alone. This 
outlook enormously complicates the task 
of the economist, and entails’ abandon- 
ment of his quest for laws of universal 
validity, but would it not make his work 
more realistic, and more useful? 

EUGENE O. GoLoB 

Wesleyan University 


SCHUMPETER, JosepH A. History of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Pp. xxv, 1,260 New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
$17.50. 

History of Economic Analysis, published 
posthumously, will undoubtedly rank as the 
work which most fully reveals Joseph A. 
Schumpeter’s scholarship and intellectual 


Pred 
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powers. Professor Schumpeter’s untimely 
death left the manuscript uncollated and 
certain portions of it incomplete as well. 
Fortunately, his wife, the late Elizabeth 
Boody Schumpeter, herself a reputable 
economist, was able to collate and edit the 
manuscript for publication She has also 
contributed a valuable foreword and ap- 
pendix. 

The book is unique with respect to both 
the range and sophistication of its analysis 
of the development of economics as a sci- 
ence, It covers a vast period from the 
first glimmerings of economic theory in the 
writings of the Greeks to many of the 
most recent contributions. Schumpeter’s 
treatment of the medieval scholastic writ- 
ings is particularly noteworthy, for it is 
probably. the most comprehensive and sym- 


- pathetic analysis of their economic content. 


There are numerous histories of eco- 
nomic thought and histories of political 
economy, but, as Professor Schumpeter 
points out, these are concerned mainly with 
questions of economic ideology. Schum- 
peter’s main concern, on the other hand, 
is with those technical and theoretical tools 
of economics which serve as an “engine” 
of analysis. The numerous economic works 
that are considered are judged primarily on 
the basis of their scientific merits, apart 
from the particular author’s ideological 
preconceptions and attitudes. Professor 
Schumpeter prides himself on his consist- 
ency in this respect. He maintains this 
approach and method of analysis even 
when he deals with the works of Karl 
Marx. Thus although Marx’s value struc- 
ture and ideology are repugnant to him, 
Schumpeter concludes that because of his 
scientific contributions, Marx deserves to 
be recognized as one of the intellectual 
giants of the nineteenth century. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
Schumpeter ignores values and ideology. 
On the contrary, these matters are fully 
and interestingly discussed, but in such a 
manner as to bring out their influence on 
economics as a science The book is fur- 
ther enriched by a number of valuable 
chapters on philosophy, mathematics, po- 
litical science, sociology, and psychology, 
and their influence on the development of 
economics In addition, there are descrip- 
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tions of the social and intellectual back- 
grounds of many of the economists whose 
work is discussed. 

It is possible to disagree with Professor 
Schumpeter. Many persons, for example, 
may consider that he goes too far in his 
distinction between science and ideology. 
One might also disagree with the relative 
importance he assigns to the contributions 
of certain writers. Whatever the points of 
disagreement, however, no reader will fail 
to admire the sincerity, intelligence, and 
skill with which Schumpeter- develops his 
subject; and few readers will fail to be 
enriched and stimulated by his analysis 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


Peacock, Aran T. (Ed.). Income Re- 
distribution and Social Policy: A Set of 
Studies. Pp. 296. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1954. 25s. net. 


The editor states the main purpose of 
this set of studies as follows: “to investi- 
gate the nature and magnitude of the re- 
distribution of incomes brought about by 
social policies and to examine the likely 
consequences of the redistribution” (p. 7). 
Part I presents two theoretical studies: 
the first by Harry*G Johnson entitled 
“The Macro-Economics of Income Redis- 
tribution,” and the second by Denstone 
Berry entitled “Modern Welfare Analysis 
and the Forms of Income Redistribution.” 
The major part of the volume, Part II, 


is devoted to “regional” studies covering . 


Denmark, France, Great Britain, the 


United States, and underdeveloped terri- ` 


tories. The study of the United States 
was made by Alfred H. Conrad of Harvard 
Economic Research Project, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. In these the emphasis is 
on measurement. 

The authors have assembled and ex- 
amined what they feel are the best data 
available to throw light on the extent of 
redistribution of income as a consequence 
of actions that provide revenue for the 
state and finance transfer payments and 
free goods, such as taxation schemes, social 
security, and government expenditures for 
schools, health, roads, and general protec- 
tion. The studies for the most part relate 
to a single year; in several this year is 
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1950. A good deal of attention is given to 
whether redistribution is vertical, that is, 
taking money away from a given income 
group and returning it in the form of. 
“free” goods and transfer income; or 
whether it is horizontal, that is, taking in- 
come from the rich and using it in such 
a way as to increase the equality of real 
income or consumption levels. Little at- 
tention is given to the relation of the re- 
distribution programs to incentives to pro- 
duce. Georges Rottier and Jean Francois 
Albert in concluding the analysis for France 
pointed out, “There has... been a 
marked decrease in the share of ... in- 
come which a wage or salary earner can 
spend as he likes ... One may wonder 
whether this is not one cause of the social 
difficulties which France has known since 
the end of the war” (p. 136). ai 
The book will be of interest chiefly to 
specialists in income measurement. Much 
space is devoted to description of data used 
and laments as to their inadequacies. The 
book will, however, give lay readers who 
may dip into it “here and there” a genuine 
appreciation of the difficulty of answering 
the seemingly simple question: “Do various 
programs designed to make income more 
equal actually accomplish that purpose?” 
z MARGARET G. Rem 
University of Chicago 


LANE, Ropert E. The Regulation of 
Businessmen: Social Conditions of. Gav- 
ernment Economic Control Pp. xiii, 
144. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1954. $3.75. 


Professor Lane utilizes the concepts and 
tools of social psychology to analyze the 
attitudes of businessmen toward public 
regulation. He explores the sources of 
their hostility, measures its changing inten- 
sity, observes the operation of the adaptive 
process, and suggests policies for the re- 
duction of conflict between bureaucrats 
and businessmen. 

The study covers the New and Fair 
Deal periods, excluding the war years. Se- 
lected types of control are examined, 
specifically: trade practices, antitrust, 
wages and hours, and labor relations. Doc- 
umentary material is supplemented by in- 
terviews with twenty-five business men in 
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two New England states and seven ranking 
officials in Federal agencies. A content 
analysis of Connecticut Industry, the mag- 
. azine of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, for 1934-40 and 1946-48, 
provides information on the ideological 
orientation of businessmen. Evidence on 
violations is derived from a special study 
of the Néw England shoe ~industry. 
Economic factors are a minor cause of 
hostility to regulation;-it is the “psychic 
costs” that are determinative. Regulation 
challenges the businessman’s belief system, 
profanes his idols, and depreciates his 
myths; it denigrates the businessman him- 
self, lowers his status, and subordinates 
his role; it frustrates him; it arouses in 
him new anxieties. When exposed to such 
deprivations and frustrations he reacts ag- 
„gressively, particularly against the bureau- 
crats who administer the hated regula- 
tion. Gradually, however, the processes of 
adaptation and adjustment temper this 
original hostility and a partial reconcilia- 
tion is effected. But this can never be 
complete because bureaucrats and business- 
men remain divided by differences in oc- 
cupational traits, language, value systems, 
and reference groups. More harmonious, 
efficient, and less wasteful regulation can 
be achieved if administrators, through opin- 
ion surveys and content analysis, under- 
stand the causes of conflict. They can 
then take positive steps to reduce conflicts, 
such’ as: minimizing damage to the busi- 
ness ego, reassuring businessmen of their 
status and role, relieving uncertainty, re- 
structuring attitudes by improved com- 
munication. By the application of such 
techniques it now seems possible, the au- 
thor says, to adjust these conflicts with- 
out weakening the force of regulation. 
This is doubtful, for regulation domi- 
nated by the psychopathology of business- 
men and the desire to avoid conflict will 
almost certainly sacrifice the public interest 
to appease this “powerful and reluctant 
minority.” The author overlooks the fact 
that in a democracy, regulation is based 
on public interest and supremacy of law; 
that society regulates business organiza- 
tion and economic behavior, not business- 
men as individuals; and that the psycho- 
logical reactions of those regulated are 
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largely irrelevant. There is no need to 
appease their wrath for it is assumed they 
will conform to the public interest. 
Horace M. GRAY 
University of Illinois 


HAMILTON, Davo. Newtonian Classicism 
and Darwinian Institutionalism: A Study 
of Change in Economic Theory. (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Publications in 
Economics, No. 1.) Pp. 138. Albuquer- 
que: The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1953. $1.00. 


The lengthy title of this volume suggests 
a degree of objectivity which the author 
has been unable to maintain. Still, his 
firm belief in institutionalism could have 
added to-the charm of his performance if 
his arguments were as convincing to the 
readers as they were to himself.. He tries 
to prove that the essential difference be- 
tween classicism and institutionalism is to 
be found in the concept-of change. The 
classicists—he summarizes—held that “the 
cause of change is independent of the 
economy and that change is caused by 
disturbing elements from without the sys- 
tem.” On the contrary, the institutional- 
ists consider change to be a part of the 
economic process and believe that, at all 
times, the economy undergoes a process 
of ‘cumulative change (p. 27). 

The first part of his argument hardly 
deserves detailed comment, Since, in the 
classical model, the economic process was 
essentially harmonious and “automatically 
tended towards equilibrium, change could 
originate only from outside data. Yet this 
proposition is inaccurate if interpreted in 
the sense that the classicists ignored evolu- 
tion. As the author remarks, they con- 
sidered social structure “as something fixed 
in the natural universe.” Owing to their 
failure, the economists had to wait for the 
advent of institutionalism, which taught 
them in accordance with the Darwinian 
revolution that “social structure was some- 
thing arrived at through a process of cumu- 
lative change and as something undergo- 
ing further change” (p. 35). 

Examples to the contrary are well 
known. On various occasions, the builder 
of the classical system accounted for the 
impact of social change on economic proc- 
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esses, for instance by distinguishing stages 
of economic evolution and advancing dif- 
ferent wage theories for the periods before 
and after the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of capital. Even to the 
uncontested master of economic statics, 
Ricardo, social structure was subject to 
change rather than being “something fixed 
in the natural universe.” Otherwise, he 
would have failed to demonstrate the his- 
torical trend of the land rent to increase 
with the progress of society. Too much 
has been said in recent years on Malthus’ 
historical, comparative, and evolutionary 
approach to blame him for unawareness 
of the role of social change. 

Also, the second part of the argument 
is deficient. The analysis of economic 
change <s an endogenous factor goes back 
far beyond institutionalism. ~The frontal 
attack against the mechanistic view of the 
classicis:s started on the threshold of the 
nineteenth century with the romantic no- 
tion of organic growth. Economic develop- 
ment and growth remained the points at 
issue as long as there was a_ historical 
school. It would be difficult to prove that 
this tum in mind originated from the 
Darwirian revolution. 

If, however, the main argument of the 
author breaks down, does he help us in 
other ways to better understand the re- 
orientetion due to institutionalism? For- 
tunately, he dismissed the elementary text- 
book proposition linking classicism with 
statics and institutionalism with dynamics. 
He stould be commended for his discus- 
sion of other contributions of the institu- 
tionalists such as their concept of culture, 
their negation of individual behavior, their 
disregard for the price mechanism and 
pecuriary phenomena, and their identifica- 
tion of progress with technological develop- 
ment. Apparently, however, he has not 
told the whole story. In spite of his 
creditable effort, there is still room for a 
more thorough and less subjective com- 
parison of the socio-phijosophical roots of 
classicism and institutionalism. 

Frirz Kart MANN 

Tae American University 


Bartow, E. R. Management of Foreign 
Manufacturing Subsidiaries. Pp. xii, 223. 
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Boston: Harvard Business School, 1953. 
$3.50. 


For those interested in foreign manufac- 


turing operations, the author has presented 


the results of a study of some of the man- 
agement problems involved. Basic mfor- 
mation is taken from a study of the Mex- 
can operations of seventeen companies. 

Few of the companies studied found it 
possible to manufacture at lower costs in 
Mexico than in the United States, despite 
lower wage rates in the former. The small < 
size of the Mexican market results in 
shorter production runs and greater use of 
general purpose machinery. 

Organization.. According to the author, 
it seemed immaterial from a performance 
viewpoint as to whether the foreign sub- 
sidiary was organized as a division, a de- 
partment, or a separate corporation. The 
preferred organization method seemed to 
be dependent upon the legal or tax advan- 
tage for each particular company. 

Supervision Although there was consid- 
erable variation in the degree of control 
maintained by parent companies over sub- 
sidiaries, all companies studied exercised 
parent control over the following: (4) 
preducts to be manufactured or sold, (2) 
appointment and promotion of key per- 
sonnel, (3) the type of accountirg meth- 
ods to be used and the financial informa- 
tian reported to the parent, and (4) ex- 
pansion of local operations. 

Ownership Policy. Attention is given to 
the advantages'of a 100 per cent owned 
foreign subsidiary as compared with par- 
ticipating local capital in a jointly owned 
company. The chief reasons for joint 
ownership were found to be as follows: 
(1) desire to limit capital investment by 
the parent company, (2) fear of discrimi- 
nation against U. S. concerns, and (3) be- 
lief that local owners could contribute spe- 
cial unique experience and skills in the- 
management area. Jointly owned com- 
panies typically returned a smaller profit 
to the parents than did 100 per cent owned 
ones. However, there was less risk in- 
volved. 

Executive Personnel. In selecting execu- 
lives for new subsidiaries, most companies 
required men with the following: (1) ex- 
perience in the company and knowledge of 
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its methods and practices, and (2) knowl- 
edge of the country in which operations 
were performed. There was found to be 
a difference of opinion as to which re- 
quirement was most important. 

The material presented in this study is 
admitted to be exploratory by the author. 
There were not sufficient examples or a 
wide enough geographic area involved to 
warrant definite conclusions. Although the 
study is limited in scope, it is interesting, 
well organized, and a pioneering effort in 
the field. 

Joun F. MEE 

Indiana University 


BLOOMFIELD, ARTHUR I. Speculative and 
Flight Movements of Capital in Postwar 
International Finance. Pp. 88 Prince- 
ton, N. J. Princeton University Press 
(Princeton Studies in International Fi- 
nance, No. 3), 1954. $1.00 


In this, the third of the Princeton se- 
ries of less-than-book-length “studies,” Dr. 
Bloomfield deals with postwar “hot money” 
movements, Noting the meagerness of the 
literature, he proposes to bring together 
and analyze the available information and 
to consider possible counter measures. An 
economist with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Bloomfield is an experienced 
observer and writer in the field of interna- 
tional finance and has been closely associ- 
ated with the United States government 
statistical program on international capital 
transactions. 

“Hot money” movements are identified 
as international movements of private capi- 
tal which involve exchange rate specula- 
tion or flight from feared losses through 
war or other contingencies and which ac- 
centuate disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments. The study deals topically with 
the motivations for and the mechanisms 
and effects of these movements, and with 
measures for controlling them or minimiz- 
ing their effects. A section on “Tllustra- 
tions” gives separate concise running ac- 
counts of the experiences of the sterling 
area, France, Canada, and several other 
countries or areas which have been impor- 
tantly affected. Particularly helpful are 
the explanations, under “Mechanisms,” of 
“leads and lags,” underinvoicing and over- 
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invoicing, black market deals, and various 
other means of exporting capital from ex- 
change control countries in the face of offi- 
cial disapproval. 

The analysis, one which invites quantita- 
tive judgments, is admittedly hampered by 
the lack of statistical data on hot money. 
Although we may hope for future improve- 
ment in the statistics of private capital 
movements, there will remain the inherent 
difficulties, recognized by the author, of 
classifying transactions by motive and of 


- measuring clandestine transactions. 


Bloomfield finds these hot money move- 
ments to have had seriously disturbing ef- 
fects, including balance of payments dis- 
tortions, drains on reserves, prolonged or 
intensified trade and payments restrictions, 
and inflationary pressures. Such disturb- 
ances, he finds, have been unmatched by 
compensating benefits. 

Various possible solutions are weighed, 
and the author concedes some value in ex- 
change-control or other technical measures. 
But, disclaiming originality, he urges the 
importance of attacking the underlying 
problem of economic and political dis- 
order Offering no suggestions for deal- 
ing with the political and social causes of 
capital flight, but focusing on speculative 
movements, he recommends attacking in- 
ternational financial disequilibrium through 
monetary-fiscal policies, trade liberaliza- 
tion, and other familiar measures. 

This well-ordered and thoughtful discus- 
sion contributes toward the understanding 
of an important and difficult problem. 
While not forbiddingly technical, it will 
appeal chiefly to readers with more than a 
casual familiarity with recent international 
financial developments. 

EDWARD T. CROWDER 

U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Harrop, Roy The Dollar: Sir George 
Watson Lectures, 1953. Pp. vii, 156. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1954 $3.50. 

The reader will not be astonished to 
learn that a book written by a Briton, un- 
der this title, is an argument for a correc- 
tion of the currency imbalance between 
the United States and foreign countries, 
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for mutual benefit. Only politicians need 
be told this. But will they read it? 

The first of the four chapters centers 
around the evils growing out of the “Crime 
of 1873,’ which really is a crime on page 
17, but becomes just a series of accidents 
on page 154. It is refreshing to read that 
“, . bighbrows incline to bimetallism, 
while the naive and simple-minded favour 
monometallism” (p. 8), but J. Laurence 
Laughlin would not have relished being 
called simple-minded. Furthermore, the 
argument for bimetallism works even bet- 
ter for greenbackism. The chapter would 
have been more accurate and effective if 
the author had studied a little more Ameri- 
can history. Least important of all his- 
torical shortcomings is the triple reference 
(pp. 24-25) to a mythical [Daniel] Shay. 
Anyway the author did not spell it “Shea.” 

Mr. Harrod’s grasp of American finan- 
cial and monetary history is much better 
in the last three chapters (after 1900), but 
a wider use of other developments would 
have been useful. The Federal Reserve 
System, international co-operation, and the 
dollar gap occupy these chapters. The 
treatment is as good as can be expected in 
a brief space and from the Keynesian point 
of view. The author opposed the devalua- 
tion of the dollar in 1933 but believes. it 
should be further devalued now for the 
good it would do Great Britain and other 
foreign countries (pp. 67-68). A dyed-in- 
the-wool Keynesian, following the party 
line and ignoring all arguments and facts 
unfriendly to the thesis, will agree with 
Harrod. Others will grant him a friendly 
smile, for after all he does write in a 
friendly style. 

Nevertheless, the substance of the whole 
work comes on page 143: “Clearly an im- 
balance can only be rectified by an in- 
crease of world exports to the United 
States or a diminution of world exports 
from it.” It did not require even a small 
book to lead up to this sensible conclusion, 
which is not at all essentially Keynesian. 
Why should not we of the United States 
take a long vacation while Europe supplies 
us with the good things of the world in ex- 
change for the surplus of that huge pile of 
junk metal at Fort Knox which, as it is, is 
doing nobody any good? Why should not 
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America get some of the handouts while 
restoring a balance to the world’s currency? 
Frep A, SHANNON 
University of [lois 


James, Marquis, and BESSIE ROWLAND 
James. Biography of a Bank: The 
Story of Bank of America, N.T. & SA 
Pp. vii, 566. New York: Harper and 
Brcthers, 1954. $5.00. 


This rather massive volume portrays in 
considerable detail the founding and growth, 
and the vicissitudes and successes pertain- 
ing to its development, of what is today 
the world’s largest bank with the largest— 


‘in fact the only significant—system of 


branches in the United States, Bank of 
America, National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation, with head office in San Fraricisco, 
California. As indicated by the authors, at 
the teginning of 1953 the Bank of America 
had ‘538 branches in 317 California cities 
and towns, and 9 branches overseas [and 
had] resources of $8,201,689,369.88” (p. 1) 

Bank of America had its origin almost 
half a century ago with the founding of 
the Bank of Italy in San Francisco on Oc- 
tober 17, 1904, by A. P. Giannini’ The 
original Bank of Italy was a smail, unit 
bank serving quite largely at first small 
Italian interests in the city and near vi- 
cinily. Mr. Giannini, however, had no in- 
tention of confining his operations to so 
circumscribed an area and shortly em- 
barked on a program of expansion which 
eventually resulted in emergence of the 
financial titan described in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Limitations of space preclude tracing the 


‘ multifarious steps by which the Bank of 


America attained its present stature. Aided 
by the Califorma banking law of 1909, 
which permitted the establishment of state- 
wice branch banking systems by state 
barks, Mr. Giannini set out to attain his 
gozl of a branch system that should serve 
every nook and cranny of California. In 
fact, at one time, he had visions of a na- 
tionwide branch system, and set out to at- 
tain that end through Transamerica Corpo- 
ration, a holding company that might con- 
trcl banks in states other than California. 
Although frustrated in this effort, he did 
attain his desired end in California.. The 
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Bank of Italy and the Bank of America in 
California, both large state branch-bank 
systems and both controlled by Giannini, 
were merged in 1927 as a national banking 
institution. Not until 1930 was the title 
changed from Bank of va N.T. & S.A. 
to the present title. 

One factor that keeps cropping up 
throughout the entire book is the ever 
present desire on the part of A. P. Giannini 
to help the small farmer and the small 
businessman. His ideal was always that 
of a bank for all the people, not just a 
privileged few, and he achieved a notable 
success in attaining that ideal, 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the authors have performed a difficult 
task with better than average success. A 
book ‘of half the length could have pro- 
vided a more fascinating but less scholarly 
and complete biography. To do a satis- 
factory job, it was necessary to introduce 
a certain amount of statistical and factual 
data that makes for dull reading, but the 
authors have kept this to the least amount 
compatible with sound biographical -stand- 
ards. 

FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 

Lehigh University 


Nevins, ALLAN. Ford: The Times, the 
Man, the Company. Pp. xx, 688. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
$6.75. l 
Every aspect of Henry Ford’s early life 

is treated in this book—the infant, the 

lanky youth, the boy who everlastingly 
tinkered with machinery, the young man 
who lived on a “shoe string” while making 
determined efforts to get ahead. Not only 

did the author use the Ford Archives at 

Dearborn, rich as they are in documentary 

materials on Ford’s early life, but he in- 

terviewed many people who knew Mr. Ford 
intimately. 

Ford, the man and successful industrial- 
ist, is allotted only a part of the space in 
this very readable book. Here the reader 
also finds a biography of a company.. Al- 
though Ford certainly was in control of 
the Ford Motor Company down to 1915, 
others had a voice in its affairs. Fre- 
quently involved in court actions over 
patent rights, the Ford Company has 
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awaited this book to clarify, for the lay 
reader, the details of these early legal 
battles, There are vivid descriptions of 
this corporation’s early growth, its expan- 
sion in floor space, its increases in capital, 
its initiation of the assembly line, its con- 
tributions to mass production, the rela- 
tions between the laborers and manage- 
ment, Ford’s early opposition to unionism, 
the five-dollar-per-day wages episode, and 
numerous other phases of this remarkable 
company’s history. 

Mr. Ford’s efforts to produce a cheap 
car that millions of Americans could be in- 
duced to own are treated in detail. This 
company grew on one innovation after an- 
other. As the price of the Ford car de- 
creased, the company increased the effi- 
ciency of its sales and service organization. 
No other automobile producer equaled the 
Ford Motor Company in advertising, in 
number of sales, and in service rendered 
to car owners. 

Dr. Nevins concludes this book in 1915. 
Certainly, a second volume on the last 
three decades of Henry Ford’s life should 
be written. Although by 1915 many of 
Ford’s useful years were spent, by no 
means was he through. In fact, some of 
his greatest achievements lay ahead. The 
company was to meet the crises of two 
world wars and an intervening major de- 
pression, and was to expand into an inter- 
national ¢ndustrial empire. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Nevins will write a 
second volume on the next thirty years of 
“Ford: The Times, the Man, the Com- 
pany.” 

This book is well illustrated, has ample 
footnotes at the back, contains several en- 
lightening appendixes, a well selected bibli- 
ography, and an accurate index. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


GILMORE, HARLAN W. Transportation and 
the Growth of Cities. Pp. vi, 170. 
Glencoe, Dl.: Free Press, 1953. $3.00. 
This is a relatively brief, and clearly 

written, statement of the relation of trans- 

portation methods to economic systems 
and types of urban communities. The au- 
thor summarizes the experience of ancient, 
medieval, and modern times. As so much 
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time is covered in so little space, it is 
probable that the main lines of thought 
are familiar to students of this field. Still, 
the presentation is clear and, perhaps, all 
the more forceful because of the lack of 
detail. The relation of the city to the 
country and the fiscal policies which ex- 
emplify this relationship are described. 
The volume should be particularly useful 
as collateral reading for young students of 
city government who are sometimes slow 
to grasp the basic relationships which are 
treated here. The study on which the 
publication is based was made possible by 
Tulane University. 
Lee S. GREENE 
University of Tennessee 
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ALLPORT, Gorpon W. The Nature of 
Prejudice. Pp. xviii, 537. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954. $5.50. 

In the present-day world of steuainied 
functional interdependence among groups, 
problems of intergroup relations have 
forced themselves to the foreground. As 


a consequence this problem area has in- 


creasingly become a focal preoccupation of 
social scientists. Professor Allport’s book 
is representative of the growing concern 
with this vital area. 

Part I of this eight-part volume is de- 
voted to “Preferential Thinking.” Folow- 
ing a krief account of the categorizing 
process, the analysis of group prejudice 
proceeds directly to the central importance 
of in-group membership and identification 


with in-group values. This is followed by ` 


a chapter on “rejection of out-groups.” It 
is pointed out that while in-group forma- 
tion need not necessarily result in antago- 
nism toward out-groups, psychological ref- 
erence to an in-group possessing a social 
distance scale in terms of which out- 
groups are categorized is a crucial factor 
in understanding prejudice. This take-off 
with in-group membership and out-group 
delineation and their consequences in de- 
~ termining the individual’s intergroup atti- 
tudes and behavior definitely represents 
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the modern developing trend in the study 
of intergroup relations, as contrasted with 
approaches which tended to explain inter- 
group behavior taking the individual in 
isolation. 

Part II summarizes methods and fnd- 
ings on group differences. Part OI, which 
is logically related to Part I, includes gen- 
eral accounts of cognitive processes, the 
effects of categorization with separate chap- 
ters on linguistic factors and stereotypes 
in particular. 

Part IV considers sociocultural factors 
(e.g , social structure, intergroup contacts). 
In Part V the acquisition of prejudice is 
treated, the point of departure being the 
general problem of conformity to in-group 
values. 

Part VI, entitled “Dynamics of Preju- 
dice,” is concerned with the scapegoat 
theory, frustration, aggression, guilt, pro- 
jection and other “mechanisms” derived 
largely from psychoanalysis. In Part VII 
on “character structure,’ the currently 
popular work on the “prejudiced person- 
ality” is'presented, the “tolerant person- 
ality” sketched, and religion and prejudice 
considered. 

Finally Part VIII deals with the reduc- 
tion of group tensions, legislative and ju- 
dicial decisions, evaluation of action pro- 
grams, and some. general guides for action. 

This volume takes the view that a 
many-sided approach to prejudice is neces- 
sary for a comprehensive understanding of 
the‘problem. This fact has important im- 
plications for practice. ‘Since the prob- 
lem is many-sided, there can be no sover- 
eign formula” (p. 507). The author points 
out that historical, sociocultural, situa- 
tional, personality, phenomenological ap- 
proaches and characteristics of the stimu- 
lus objects (groups) all have to be censid- 
ered in accounting for prejudice. Rather 
than be one-sided, Professor Allport uti- 
lizes concepts and features of most of 
these various approaches: “Our own ap- 
proach to the problem is eclectic. There 
seems to be value in all of the six main 
approaches, and some truth in virtually all 
of the resulting theories. It is not pos- 
sible at the present time to reduce them to 
a single theory of human action” (p. 208). 

Professor Allport’s book may render 
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sovereign-principle theorists more sensitive 
to factors which they have overlooked 
Social scientists and practitioners will wel- 
come its humane concern with eliminating 
existing prejudices among human groups. 
MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 


PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L., and Rospert H. 
TALBERT. Mid-Century Crime in Our 
. Culture: Personahty and Crime in the 
Cultural Pattern of American States and 
Cities. Pp. ix, 113. Fort Worth, Texas: 
Leo Potishman Foundation, 1954. $2.25. 


The authors, Professors-in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, are already well-known as experts 
on the specific crime problems of the 
American South. The present book is a 
collection of revised articles published in 
various sociological journals by Porterfield 
alone or in co-operation with Talbert or 
others. While this makes the book as a 
whole slightly incoherent, its main theme, 
as expressed in the title, nevertheless re- 
mains throughout clearly discernible. As 
in their previous book Crime, Suicide, and 
Social Well-being (1948), it is again the 
authors’ principal object to examine, by 
the application of statistical and sociologi- 
cal techniques, the relationship between 
crime and various other indices of social 
disorganization. They make it clear that 
the exclusion of psychological and psychi- 
atric factors involves no adverse criticism 
of individualistic interpretations of crime 
as such, but only a rejection of the one- 
sided claims made on their behalf by some 
of the extremists. Their first two chap- 
ters are in fact essentially an attempt to 
arrive at a reasonable, though not alto- 
gether original, compromise, stressing the 
importance- of “multiple interactive fac- 
tors” in crime causation and leading to 
two of the principal topics of the book, 
that is, crime in the Southern States of the 
United States and the relation between 
crime, in particular homicide, and suicide. 
Again, as in their previous book, the au- 
thors find that homicides are far more fre- 
quent in the South, and suicides in the 
North and that these differences are due 
not to genetic and racial, but to cultural 
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factors. For the twelve Southern States 
with the highest proportion of Negroes, 
the correlation between crime and hetero- 
geneity of population is, according to them, 
strongly negative. In the third chapter, 
some results are given of a study of 222 
cases of homicide in a southwestern city, 
showing that there is often not much to 
choose between murderer and .victim, ex- 
cept that the former may be a ¢cnformist 
and the latter a non-conformist to local 
mores. 

The most interesting aspect of the book 
is the attempt made in Part IT to estab- 
lish various new indices: first an “Index of 
Secularization” and another, more compli- 
cated and regarded as more useful, of “De- 
pressed Folk Societies in Local Conflict.” 
This Index, a composite of thirty-two sub- 
factors, gives a very high positive correla- 
tion with homicide and other sertous crime, 
and a fairly high negative correlation with 
suicide. This is followed by a special 
study of crime and suicide in the different 
Census Tracts of Fort Worth, the results 
of which are interpreted as indicating that 
there is more homicide in districts with 
more interpersonal relations and more sui- 
cide in those with more impersonal ones— 
an interpretation which, though plausible, 
seems to be purely speculative on the 
strength of the material so far presented, 
as no explanation is given why, regardless 
of size, relations should be more imper- 
sonal in northern than in southern cities. 
In the comparison, made in Chapter VI, 
of the crime rates of forty-three southern 
and forty-three non-southern cities of equal 
size and showing a much higher rate for 
the first group the method of selecting the 
second group is not explained, which may 
leave the reader with the feeling that a 
different selection might have produced 
different results. In spite of such doubts, 
the book is, however, a valuable and stimu- 
lating contribution to the understanding of 
the pattern of crime in the American South. 

HERMANN MANNHEIM 

University of London 


Henric, Hans von. Zur Psychologie der 
Einzeldehikie, I: Diebstahl, Einbruch, 
Raub. Pp. viii, 195. Tiibingen, Ger- 
many: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
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1954. Paper DM 12.80; cloth DM 
15.80. i 
„This monograph on The Psychology of 

Individual Offenses is the first publication 
to come from the pen of Professor Hans 
von Hentig since his return to Germany 
where he is now professor of crimmology 
at the University of Bonn. Professor von 
Hentig is known to a number of American 
criminologists from his teaching and re- 
search in several universities in the United 
States during the past decade. 

In this short publication, which purports 
to be the first in a series sponsored by an 
association of German jurists, Professor 
Hentig analyzes some of the psychological, 
sociological, and statistical factors involved 
in three specific types of offenses: theft, 
burglary, and robbery. Somewhat after 
the method: of the late Dr. E. Sutherland, 


the author explains the patterns of behav-. 


ior of criminals (professional, white col- 
lar, and so forth) in terms of motives and 
certain pathological conditions. He ex- 
plains how the “purse snatcher,” the jewel 
thief, the fur-coat thief, and others operate 
in the larger cities 

In the material dealing with burglary 
the author describes the various Mods 
Operandi in breaking and entering homes, 
business houses, and public places. He 
gives an account of how burglars work in 
pairs or in gangs and their relationship to 
the “fence” 

In the third part of the book Professor 
Hentig discusses the social factors relating 
to robbery as well as some of the tech- 
niques and procedures. ‘He reviews the 
details in the well-known Brink’s Company 
robbery in Boston and describes the psy- 
chological characteristics of the men who 
carry out such bold acts. 

In the statistical data the author pre- 
sents information dealing with prewar, war 
and postwar conditions in Germany. In 
addition, he shows how offenses vary by 
days of the week, by months, and by sea- 
sons. In general this monograph is an in- 
teresting document, but it does fall short 
of what is usually thought of as the psy- 
chology of theft, burglary, and robbery. 
It is descriptive rather than analytical. 
Also the question may be raised as to 
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whether there is a psychology of offenses, 
or is there only a psychology of offenders? 
WALTER A. LUNDEN _ 

lowa State College 


Peck. Harris B., and VIRGINIA BELLSMITH. 
Treatment of the Delinquent Adolescent: 
Group and Individual Therapy with Par- 
ent and Child. Pp. iv, 147. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 

' 1954, $2.00. 

The value of this well-written paper- 
covered book—and it has -consicerable 
value—is in its presentation of what is in- 
volved in the treatment of delinquents by 
a clinic that is officially connected with a 
children’s court. Such an alliance obvi- 
ously connotes certain conditionings of the 
treatment process, not the least of which 
is that assignment of a delinquent to the 
clinic must give some coloring of duress to 
his visits there That various features of 
court clinics are widely considered inimical 
to favorable therapeutic results is shown 
by the fact that, though the earliest child 
guidance clinics were established, to be 
sure mainly for their diagnostic aid, as a 


‘branch service of the courts, later clinics 


concerned more with treatment fought shy 
of any court connections. This book offers 
an opportunity to form judgment on this 
important question of the value of a court 
clinic. 

The authors, highly experienced in their 
respective fields of psychiatry and social 
work, describe some of the difficulties in- 
herent in their working situation, but the 
reader discerns that there are some real 
advantages. Since, aside from the special 
exigences and opportunities of their par- 


* ticular setting, their methods of individual 


treatment naturally differ little fram that 
of others of their craft, their emphasis is 
properly on group treatment, to which over 
half of their contribution is devoted. 

Now it must be clear that with less, at 
least implied, authority back of the clinic 
it would hardly be possible to bring to- 
gether groups of delinquents and, for that 
matter, of parents of delinquents in thera- 
peutic sessions. The case studies of these 
groups are interesting and instructive; one 
wishes there were more of them with 
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further candid analyses of successes and 
failures. = 

Yes, and with the teaching values of 
their rich case material in mind one might 
willingly have dispensed with paragraphs 
and pages dealing with commonly known 
facts about delinquency and also with 
hortatory interjections. The argument for 
this is that, as the authors state, work like 
theirs is only for a well-trained profes- 
sional staff; the book itself is hardly for 
beginners except as it may stimulate them 
to develop their own capacities. 

Merited praise for this contribution 
taken as a whole outweighs various minor 
criticisms. 

WILLtiAM HEALY 

Clearwater, Florida 


VIRTUE, MaAxINE Boord. Study of the 
Basic Structure of Children’s Services in 
Michigan. (Report of a legal study 
made for the James Foster Foundation.) 
Pp. xxviii, 391. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The American Judicature Society, 1953. 
$5.00. 


Juvenile courts are considered with ref- 
erence to their various functions, which 
vary within the limits of a single state, 
some courts developing extensive adminis- 
trative structures while others lean upon 
departments of public welfare and some- 
times even upon voluntary agencies for 
services to court wards or persons appear- 
ing before the court. It is observed that 
“the practice with respect to ‘unofficial 
cases’ appears to have grown so far be- 
yond the statutory language and intention 
as to jeopardize, in some instances, the 
identity of the court as a judicial agency.” 
There is a nation-wide tendency to disre- 
gard rules of evidence and certain consti- 
tutional rights of the child or parent, as 
judges and probation officers study situa- 
tions and dispose of cases according to 
their own understanding and sense of obli- 
gation. It is pointed out that children’s 
cases do not receive the attention they de- 
serve, and that consequently decisions of 
juvenile courts have not been tested by ap- 
peal as have the findings of other courts. 

The discussions of guardian and ward 
and adoption practices are among the 
book’s most valuable contributions. The 
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reminder that “custody is a slippery word” 
is amply illustrated. Carelessness in termi- 
nation of parental rights is too often a 
characteristic of divorce actions. Inade- 
quately drawn court orders, lack of con- 
sent of parents, and failure to give ade- 
quate notice of adoption proceedings are 
among the factors which lead to the state- 
ment that in Michigan “the available ma- 
terial suggests that most adoptions now 
taking place may be deficient in legality.” 

The need for more and better threshold 
services is a recurrent theme. The visit- 
Ing teacher, the county welfare worker, 
and the district child welfare consultant 
are among Michigan’s resources for detect- 
ing a serious problem of a child and‘ his 
family at a point when the child first ex- 
hibits need for help. 

Lack of training in the law. is a com- 
mon deficiency among social workers. This 
is pointed out by the author and several of 
those she quotes, among them Dean Roscoe 
Pound, who also notes that lawyers need 
to get a more adequate picture of the 
needs of juvenile courts, and the relations 
of those needs to the whole system of 
judicial organization. We social workers 
may properly add that lawyers need to 
learn more about social work and that pro- 
fessional schools in all fields should pave 
the way, more than they have, for inter- 
disciplinary study and practice. 

Howarp W. Hoprirk 

Louisville & Jefferson County 

Children’s Home 

Anchorage, Kentucky 


ELLIS, ALBERT. The American Sexual 
Tragedy. Pp. 288. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1954. $4.50. 

Dr. Ellis has put together here out of 
researches into the attitudes expressed in 
the mass media of communication an un- 
relieved indictment of American sexual 
mores. He appears to be greatly surprised 
and horrified by the fact that he has 
found a number of truths which almost all 
informed people have known for a long 
time. He has one emphatic point to make: 
namely, that the American culture is one 
that is split between its convictions and its 
actions ag to its sexual morality. This, 
while it is an important aspect of Ameri- 
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can sexual feeling and thinking, is neither 
new nor startling. His studied and over- 
emphasized research into the reports from 
the public sources of information seems 
overdone and without conspicuous value. 
Almost everyone who is able to read Dr. 
` Ellis has been already able to draw the 
same deductions he has drawn from a 
careful and, presumably, searching exami- 
nation of the mass public prints, the cel- 
luloids, the advertising material therein, 
and sundry other of the so-called media 
of communication. 

His conclusions from these researches are 
heavily pessimistic and there is an unre- 
lieved attitude of censure in them. He 
states that Americans are doomed to un- 
rewarding and blunted sexual lives because 
of the demand for conformity to a set of 
outworn regulations, Dr. Ellis is particu- 
larly concerned with the demand for con- 
formity to one simple ideal; namely, that 
adult and mature sexual individuals shall 
have their sexual lives inside of marriage 
and by a union of the male and female 
genital organs. This may seem neither 
startling nor disturbing to most people, but 
to Dr. Ellis it seems to be a gross form of 
pressure and even authoritarianism. 

The plain facts of the case are that Dr. 
Ellis has tried to oversell his argument. 
His book lacks profundity or real scholar- 
ship. Unfortunately, he has the habit also 
of saying what he has to say in the most 
banal, elaborate, and labored fashion that 
it is possible to conceive. Altogether, the 
book has very little merit. Not to seem 
wholly nil admirare, it should be said again 
that he has one point to make, namely, 
that: in our culture we say one thing and 
do another in our sexual attitudes. That 
definitely required saying and it is good 
that it has been said. 

Marynia F. Farnam, M.D. 

New York City. 


YOUNG, Leontine. Out of Wedlock. Pp. 
x, 261. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. $4.00. 

Using her extensive social work experi- 
ence, the author presents a study of the 
complex factors operating in the problem 
of birth out of wedlock. Considering the 
difficulties inherent in obtaining accurate 


information about this cruelly stigmatized 
situation, the study is comprehensive in 
scope. Although addressed particularly to 
social workers, the book should serve to 
broaden the thinking of any professional 
person who may be confronted with some 
aspect of the problem by any of the prin- 
cipals entangled in it. As the book points 
out, the principals in this tragedy include 
not only the unmarried mother and child, 
but the father and the two families. 

The introductory review of the historical 
attitudes toward unmarried parents and 
the “illegitimate” child indicates much less 
progress in the development of desirable 
attitudes on the part of the general public 
than is generally believed by professional 
people to exist. In presenting reasons for 
the persistence of negative attitudes in 
what one thinks of as an enlightened age, 
the author offers justified criticism of the 
legal handling of various aspects of these 
cases. 

Contrary to the customary belief that 
pregnancies outside of marriage are largely 
accidental, the cases studied indicated that 
behavior leading up to the pregnancy is 
purpesive, even though on an unconscious 
level. Even those women whose knowl- 
edge would normally be expected to in- 
clude the use of contraceptives rarely use 
them. The possibility of abortion is con- 
sidered by only a few. Also, once the 
pregnancy is established, loss of the baby 
before term and complications of preg- 
nancy are unusual. i 

The seed of the relentless urge for baby 
sans husband, according to the authcr, is 
planted in the girl’s own family back- 
ground. The major family factor is domi- 
nation of the home by one parent, most 
frequently the mother. 

In addition to the intensive considera- 
tion given the problem and background of 
the unmarried mother, the unmarried father 
also is considered, as are the child, the 
case-work approach in attempts to help 
these people, and suggestions for handling 
of the out-of-wedlock problem as a whole. 
The value of the book jis enhanced by the 
use of illustrative case material. 

If it succeeds only in stimulating wise 
contemplation of this grave social prob- 
lem, the book will serve a worthy purpose.’ 
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Conceivably it will do much more than 
this by providing information for those un- 
familiar with this subject. Some readers 
will undoubtedly object to Miss Young’s 
sweeping approach and tendency to gen- 
eralize, but this need not interfere with 
the book’s usefulness. At the end of the 
book is included a postscript for his “ana- 
lytic colleagues” by Robert Fliess, M.D. 
(who wrote the foreword also) which in- 
terprets the author’s premises in Freudian 
terms. 
GENEVIEVE BURTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ruopp, Paures (Ed.). Approaches to 
Community Development. Pp. xvi, 352. 
The Hague: W. Van Hoeve, 1953. 
$3.00. 


Approaches to Community Development 
is an international symposium to which 22 
writers, each “with authoritative and ex- 
tensive experience relevant to the subject 
about which he writes,” have contributed. 
It is claimed by its publishers to be the 
first of its kind. It is therefore most wel- 
come, considering the urgent demands for 
such literature, so that informed guidance 
is available for those engaged in the de- 
velopment of the so-called under-developed 
and backward countries of the world. 

The articles contributed are instructive 
and cover all aspects of community de- 
velopment. This can be seen from the 
groupings: The Sociology of Community 
Development; The Economics of Commu- 
nity Development; Education for Commu- 
nity Development; and Regional Consid- 
erations of Development Programs as 
found in Africa, the Middle East, India, 
Indonesia, and Latin America. The editor 
of the symposium, Phillips Ruopp, chair- 
man of Community Development Projects, 
Ltd., contributes the first article. Here he 
defines the approach to community devel- 
opment very clearly in the following state- 
ment: “It is in the nature of community 
development that it must come from within 
through the greatest possible participation 
of the people in accordance with needs de- 
termined by their values, relying on per- 
suasion rather than compulsion, and medi- 
ating with the needs of region, nation and 
world. In this mediation the Great So- 
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ciety and Small Community meet and sus- 
tain one another.” 

With this start he gives the lead to the 
other contributors who in turn examine 
community development from their dif- 
ferent standpoints as sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, economists, educationists, and 
experts on agrarian law and agricultural 
industries. Problems resulting from social 
changes are also discussed by them and an 
apt warning given that “Community De- 
velopment is more often seen primarily as 
a problem of promoting material interests 
and goals than as a problem of values and 
human relations.” 

This caution brings out the absence of 
the significant contribution that a social 
worker might have made, had he also been 
invited to join the social scientists and 
educationists in presenting his point of 
view. The social worker is slowly being 
recognized as an important member of the 
team working in the field of community 
development, because he is the one most 
vitally concerned in the difficult but urgent 
task of stimulating people’s participation. 
Once this is evoked his next responsibility 
is to help the same people make their ad- 
justments to the social changes that in- 
evitably follow such development pro- 
grams. Aid of this kind is necessary if 
integrated and harmonious development of 
the community is to take place Conse- 
quently, more than the other field workers 
he sees in true perspective the need for 
balancing the material blessings of com- 
munity development with the spiritual and 
moral. His experiences might therefore 
have added to the value of an otherwise 
interesting and notable publication. 

DorotHy Moses 

UNESCO, Colombo, Ceylon 


Maurer, Davin W., and Vicror H. VOGEL. 
Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction. Pp. 
xv, 303. Springfield, I.: Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 1954. $7.50. 

In this book a professor of English and 

a psychiatrically trained medical man pre- 

sent an over-all view of the narcotics prob- 

lem. ‘The first chapter of about 45 pages 
gives a brief historical and descriptive ac- 
count of the habit and of the problem in 
the United States. The next hundred or 
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so pages deal mainly with technical medi- 
cal matters. The last half of the volume 
includes chapters on the treatment of ad- 
dicts, legal controls, addiction and crime, 
juvenile addiction, and addict argot. There 
is an index. The volume suffers from the 
authors’ efforts to include too much in too 
little space. i 

To understand the views expressed and 
the limitations of this wọrk it should be 


kept in mind that Dr. Vogel is a member 


of the Public Health Service and formerly 
was medical director of the Lexington Hos- 
pital for addicts. The manuscript was 
cleared for publication by the Headquar- 
ters of the P. H. S. in Washington. The 
authors may therefore have been under 
some constraint in the expression of opin- 
ions that might have been deemed critical 
of official ideology and of what may be 
called the “Washington line” determined 
mainly by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

It may be for the reason indicated above 
that Maurer and Vogel are rather cautious 
in suggesting that addiction per se should 
not be viewed as a crime, that the evil 
effects of marihuana have been grossly ex- 
- aggerated, that the social evils connected 
with alcoholism far eclipse those connected 
with drugs, that opiates do not directly 
cause crime, and that the current trend to- 
ward harsher penalties indiscriminately ap- 
plied to addict and peddler alike is neither 
just nor effective. At the same time that 
they venture these departures from ortho- 
dox opinion they also appear to support 
the status quo and to deny the implica- 
tions of the above heresies. They favor 
compulsory treatment and do not clearly 
Oppose present penal practices with re- 
spect to addicts. They flagrantly fail to 
discuss the apparent success of nonpenal 
control systems used in Europe, they do 
not adequately emphasize the dependence 
of the illicit traffic on drug prohibition, and 
their discussion of the clinic idea is grossly 
unfair, unrealistic, and incomplete. 

The authors cite their own previous pub- 
lications somewhat too liberally even when 
they are of only peripheral relevance and 
In one instance at least do not acknowl- 
edge a source of borrowed materials. 
There is also some overemphasis on publi- 
cations and accomplishments of the Lex- 
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ington institution where Vogel was sta- 
tioned for a time. 

Apart from the limitations and biases 
indicated, this work is far superior to most 
current publications on this subject. Its 
authors have wide and direct acquaintance- 
ship with the problem, and their discussion 
of its social aspects is usually moderate 
and sensible. ; 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH ~ 

Indiana University 

“ 


Loomis, CHARLES P., Jurio O. MORALES, 
Roy A, CLIFFORD, and OLEN E. LEONARD 
(Eds.). Turrialba: Social Systems and 
the Introduction of Change. Pp. viä, 
288. Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1953. 

. $3.50. 


This book is described as a report on 
“the results of an interdisciplinary re- 
search program on the introduction of 
change and the nature of the social sys- 
tems in the Central American community 
of Turrialba, Costa Rica” (Preface, p. v}. 
The chapter headings, after an Introduc- 
tion, are: The Setting of the Study, So- 
cial Status and Communication, Informal 
Social Systems, Economic Systems, The 
Ecological Basis of Social Systems in Tur- 
rialba, Demographic Characteristics of the 
Population, Health Systems, Religious Sys- 
tems, Educational Systems, Agricultural 
Extension Systems, Political Systems, Lev- 
els of Living on Haciendas and Small 
Farms, Study of the Strategy of Changes 
on Large Estates and Small Farms in 
Latin America. This is an extensive pro- 
gram for a single monograph, even when 
done by several authors; but this work 
does manage to give at least a survey of 
the main aspects of each of its topics. 

One reason for the comparative success 
of the book is that the frames of reference 
have been explicitly stated (p. 2-3). The 
research concentrated on “social relation- 
ships,” organized into “social systems .. . 
which structure activities as individual and 
group needs are met,” the structuring be- 
ing “influenced in important ways by .eco- 
logical and demographic factors.” Change 
involves “changing the relative importance 
of the different social systems,” “creating 
new social systems,” and “changing rela- 
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tions of the individuals to their social sys- 
tems.” 

Throughout the study much is made of 
the difference between the “formal” and 
“informal” systems. As “formal” is used 
here it refers to the structural arrange- 
ments of hierarchies on the haciendas, to 
the school system, to the health services, 
to the church and its rituals. “Informal” 
refers to the communication systems be- 
tween individuals, to “key” persons, and 
to “elites.” The reviewer finds this di- 
chotomy an advance over the more usual 
studies of this kind which treat everything 
at one level. He suggests, however, that 
the two terms are not enough, and that 
there are actually three levels of systems, 
for which he uses the terms formal, in- 
formal, technical. Most of the things here 
treated as “formal” are in what he would 
call the technical sphere (school system, 
health service, religious rituals). A few 
(church beliefs, attitudes toward hacienda 
owners) are in his formal category—tradi- 
tional, unquestioned, hard to change. Much 
of what is called ‘informal’ is actually his 
formal—for example, traditional relations 
between social levels, who speaks to whom, 
and so forth. The real informal behavior 
—largely out of awareness, and hardly sub- 
ject to verbalization by its practitioners— 
is not made very explicit. In changes of 
culture, the informal systems, which are 
the individual’s adaptations to his formal 
culture, become technicalized; then the 
technical systems—easiest to change and 
replace——become more and more out of 
keeping with the formal culture, and finally 
bring about the erection of new formal sys- 
tems; then the process begins again. For- 
mal systems change only from within; in- 
formal ones by being brought into aware- 
ness; technical ones easily, by explicit 
description. In the book under review, 
with its two-fold characterization of cul- 
tural systems, this process is blurred and 
the dynamics of change are not made clear. 

The book is lithoprinted from typewrit- 
ten material, with uneven right margins, 
and some of the figures are too small to 
be read easily, but the general appearance 
is pleasing. 

GEORGE L. TRAGER 

Georgetown University 
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MACKENZIE, GORDON N., and STEPHEN M. 
Corey, in- association with James HALL, 
Veronica Casey, Mary NEEL SMITH, 
and others. Instructional Leadership. 
Pp. mii, 209. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. $3.25. 

This book is dreary reading. Vague and 
unexplained phrases, such as “bench 
marks,” and fabricated postulates, like ‘“ac- 
tion research,” confuse the reader and im- 
pede communication. The slovenly prac- 
tice of yoking nouns together, such as 
“behavior modification” and “problem defi- 
nition,” adds to the reader’s burden. In 
the face of these and other difficulties the 
conscientious reader will wonder whether 
the heights of profundity that glimmer 
dimly just beyond his perception are real 
or whether he is bedazzled by semantic 
mirages. In places he will become quite 
certain that he is witnessing the garrulous 
unveiling of the obvious. 

These deficiencies in communication are 
regrettable, because the book makes three 
significant contributions—contributions that 
are valuable in other areas as well as in - 
education. First, the authors strip the 
concept of leadership of its false trappings 
and let the whole world see that the col- 
lection of tricks and techniques displayed 
on the dais of status are empty baubles. 
This exposure and analysis of what has 
hitherto masqueraded as leadership are 
pitiless, complete, and overwhelming. Lead- 
ership consists of action and not qualities. 

The second contribution is interwoven 
with the first. The authors demonstrate 
that leaders are merely procurers of means 
for individuals and groups and not fore- 
runners or commanders. Politics as well 
as education should henceforth divest it- 
self of the phony chatter about the need 
of strong leaders, towering personalities, 
and men of action. 

The third contribution is the demonstra- 
tion that group dynamics in all its ramifi- 
cations can be used to develop leadership, 
and that status leaders need training in 
leadership almost as much as unlabeled 
privates. 

These contributions grew out of a pro- 
longed experiment among the principals, 
co-ordinators, and supervisors of the Den- 
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ver schools. The two consultants from 
Teachers College (the authors) planned, 
replanned, criticized, evaluated, and re- 
evaluated the experiment in the develop- 
ment of leadership. Their findings un- 
questionably have a high transfer value. 
Educational leaders have no excuse hence- 
forth for confusing status with leadership. 
Epcar B.’ WESLEY 
Stanford University 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON. The World’s 
Good. Pp. xiii, 301. New York: John 
Day Company, 1954. $4.00. 

The subtitle, “Education for World 
Mindedness,” gives the key to the con- 
tents of this interesting and realistic analy- 
sis of the role of education in “influencing 
the oncoming generation toward an en- 
lightened world-wide cooperation for man’s 
well-being.” 

Part I emphasizes the changes necessary 
in our schools if they are: to provide the 
basis for a truly democratic experience; 
to appreciate and value cultural differences 
of groups; to understand the way preju- 


dices are formed and perpetuated; to es- 


tablish the dual concepts that wars bring 
more problems than they solve and every 
possible means should be taken to pre- 
vent them; yet, if war comes, each indi- 
vidual must give everything he has to 
bring about military victory; and to culti- 
vate the attitude that “in the world’s good 
is your own, and in yours the world’s.” 

Part IT is a clear exposition of the agen- 
cies and activities of governments aimed to 
establish world co-operation. These in- 
clude: the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), World 
Health Organization, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and 
Technical Assistance. The concluding 
chapter, ‘Patriotism and World Minded- 
ness,” describes attacks on these organiza- 
tions and expresses the conviction that only 
through the education of children and 
adults throughout the world can “ignorance 
and confusion regarding the United Nations 
and its agencies be overcome.” 

This book is written primarily for teach- 
ers at all levels from the grade school to 
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the university. But it would be of interest 
also to parents and to all who are seeking 
to create attitudes essential to world- 
mindedness. 
FRANCIS J. BROWN 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 
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Perry, RALPH Barton. Realms of Value: 
A Critique of Human Civilization. Pp. 
xii, 497. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. $7.50, 


This is a splendid work. It has been 
awaited for many years as the promised 
sequel to the now classic General Theory 
of Value, published in 1926, Such a book 
can issue only from a lifetime of dedicated 
exploration in the vast domain of man 
and his works. It is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of many-faceted human civilization, 
grounded throughout upon a general theory 
of value. The book thus restates the 
thesis of Perry’s earlier volume and ex- 
tends it to a comparison and critique .of 
the special realms of value represented by 
man’s moral, political, economic, legal, 
scientific, esthetic, educational, and relig- 
ious activities. As the culmination of the 
most sustained, penetrating, and compre- 
hensive inquiry into human values that has 
yet been made, Realms of Value is a mon- 
umental philosophic achievement. 

Perry regards value in general as a 
function of interest: “A thing—any thing— 
has value, or is valuable, in the original 
and generic sense when it is the object 
of an interest—any interest,” and “a thing 
is an object of interest when its being ex- 
pected induces actions looking to its reali- 
zation or non-realization” (pp. 2, 3). 
Value is thus conceived relationally in 
terms of interests and their fulfilling (or 
non-fulfilling) objects. Values are proper- 
ties of things not in isolation, but of things 
considered “‘interestwise,” considered in 
their capacities to fulfill, sustain, and en- 
gender interests. i 

From this point of view the delineation 
of the various special realms of value is 
made in terms of the isolation of basic 
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types of interest. Esthetic values answer 
to the esthetic interest in “joy of appre- 
hending”; scientific values to the interest in 
“highly qualified cognition”; religious 
values to man’s interest in “the fate of that 
which he accounts most valuable”; moral 
values to “the interest in interests,” the 
interest in “the organization of interests 
for -their greatest possible benefit, and 
embracing as many interests as possible.” 
Correspondingly, the interrelation of the 
realms of value follows the interrelation of 
interests. And the criticism of various 
values is to be made in terms of how 
adequately they fulfill the interests to 
which they minister, and how they affect 


other interests in the total domain of 


human activity. 

Realms of Value is not merely close 
analysis; it is also a “critique of human 
civilization.” It not merely defends demo- 
cratic liberalism, but it celebrates it, advo- 
cates it, and challenges it to assume moral 
responsibility for the human future. 
Reaims of Value 1s a credo, a manual, and 
a testament of the democratic vision. 

CHARLES Morris 

University of Chicago i 


. Levenson, Ronatp B. In Defense of 
Plato. Pp. 674. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $10.00. 


There is probably no single philosopher 
in the history of western thought whose 
influence even approaches that of Plato. 
One reason of this predominance has been 
the matchless beauty and persuasiveness of 
Plato’s style; another, the fact that 
Plato’s principal ideas—both in general 
philosophy and in political thought—have 
been very close to the predominant tra- 
ditions of the West, idealism in philosophy 
and authoritarianism in politics As em- 
piricism developed in modern philosophy, 
and: as democracy acquired respectability 
and prestige in modern politics, Plato has 
been subjected to more and more critical 
examination. From Jefferson to Bertrand 
Russell there is a consistent line of op- 
position to Platonism; it is not surprising 
that anti-Platonism has been so slow in 
developing in England, whose aristocratic 
traditions, deliberately fostered until re- 
cently by her ancient universities, have pro- 
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vided the natural setting for the accept- 
ance of Platonic ideas in education and 
politics. In the United States, the long 
cultural dependence upon England has de- 
layed a fresh approach to Plato, viewed in 
the light of American thought and Ameri- 
can political experience. During the last 
twenty years, there has been a consider- 
able amount of new work on Plato, both 
in Europe and the United States, and much 
of it has been highly critical of Plato. 
Warner Fite’s The Platonic Legend (New 
York, 1934) and Hans Kelsen’s essays on 
Plato’s concepts of love and justice (pub- 
lished around the same time in’ European 
and American journals, but unfortunately 
not brought out-as yet in book form), 
started a new era; other significant 
critiques of Platonic thought were pub- 
lished by R. H. S. Crossman, A. D. Win- 
spear, and Karl Popper. 

Professor Levinson’s In Defense of 
Plato will be strongly welcomed by all 
students of Plato, whatever their own in- 
terpretation of Plato. It is-perhaps a sign 
of the times that a massive volume needs 
to be written, entitled Jn Defense of 
Plato. This would have been’ hardly pos- 
sible only a generation ago, and it shows 
that Fite, Kelsen, and Popper have not 
done their pioneering work for nothing. 
Levinson’s volume is above all useful as 
a source of reference with regard to recent 
research and writings on Plato. He re- 
capitulates m detail the arguments put 
forward by the anti-Plato critics, and his 
summaries of those writings are usually 
fair and exact. There is no other book 
which provides the reader with a similar 
guide ouai the recent critical literature 
in this vast field. Secondly, the author 
takes great pains in not defeating his own 
purpose by drawing a caricature of the 
anti-Platonic argument: he makes conces- 
sions to Plato’s recent critics where such 
concessions seem indicated. To this re- 
viewer it seems that the author does not 
go far enough in conceding validity to 
some of the principal arguments of Cross-_ 
man, Fite, Kelsen, and Popper; and on the 
whole, Professor Levinson adheres to the 
orthodox interpretation of Plato. He dis- 
misses too lightly, for example, the extent 
to which Plato has been idolized by the 
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Nazi and fascist regimes; and while Plato 
cannot obviously be made responsible for 
all crimes and misdeeds of those two 
regimes, one is impressed by the fact that 
Nazi and fascist ideologies perceived a 
deep spiritual and intellectual kinship in 
Plato rather than in, say, John Locke or 
Thomas Jefferson. The author concludes 
as follows: “The essentials of Plato’s 
vision still stand: the prophetic image of 
a social brotherhood, growing up in grace 
and harmony and understanding, under 
justice, toward an ideal perfection never 
quite to be reached.” Even those who find 
this position unacceptable will gain im- 
mensely from In Defense of Plato. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


New, THomas P. The Rise and Decline 

of Liberalism. Pp. xi, 321. Milwaukee: 
- Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. $5.50. 

A book should be dealt with in the light 
of its defined limits Here, these limits 
are set forth in the text, but are not 
indicated by the title. The volume under 


` 


review is concerned with the rise and de- 


cline of classical liberalism. This it does 
and in good measure. The author proposes 
a second volume on Liberalism in Prospect 
which will- deal with the contemporary 
scene, as the present study deals with the 
nineteenth century. 

The introductory chapter, “Liberalism: 
Toward a Definition,” does survey repre- 
sentative views on liberalism down to the 
present. The author well says that “it is 
obvious that there is no formula of faith 
which can be labeled Liberalism at all 
times and all places. It is, indeed, of the 
very nature cf Liberalism to have no set 
creed, no formula of faith to which all true 
Liberals must adhere.” He shows also how 
the theory of liberty was changed from a 
negative to a positive concept in the latter 
half of the nmeteenth century. Due trib- 
ute is paid T. H. Green’s services in trans- 
ferring the positive concept of liberty to 
the Anglo-American tradition. Neverthe- 
less, it is the negative concept of classical 
liberalism which draws most of the au- 
thors attention and suffers most of his 
strictures. 

After dealing with the many—and often 
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contradictory—attitudes which stem from 
loose definition, the author follows Cazlton 
J. H. Hayes in distinguishing “ecumenical” 
liberalism from: “sectarian” liberalism. 
The former refers to that liberalism which 
is identified with generosity of spirit or 
liberality of mind, while the latter refers 
to a precisely defined and rigidly held 
body of doctrine, a secular religion. The 
author concentrates on secular liberalism 
in Britain, France, and on the Continent in 
general. The last half of the book is an 


appraisal of various aspects of classical 


liberalism. ; 

The well-scotched faith in the inevita- 
bility of progress is dispatched again. The 
author is concerned, -and he is not alone 
in this, because society has become root- - 
less and is living on its spiritual momen- 
tum. Is this, however, a liberal failing 
or the dilemma of modern man in general? 
Speaking of the origins of liberalism, the 
author concludes that “from the very be- 
ginning, therefore, Liberalism develops as 
a body of thought and as a system which 
cannot work, for...it is based on a 
false concept of man and of society which 
leads logically—almost necessarily—-to an- 
archy and from there to some form of 
totalitarian tyranny.” ý 

The twentieth century is no stranger 
to totalitarian tyranny. One wonders just 
when tyranny arose in any country that 
respects the dignity of the individual in 
the liberal sense, led by a man or a 
movement holding that the individual, ap- 
plying his reason as developed by educa- 
tion, is not less capable of making a good 
decision than is external authorify. 

RALPH G JONES 

University of Arkansas 


UNESCO. Interrelations of Cultures: 
Their Contribution to International Un- 
derstanding. Collection of Intercultural 
Studies. Pp. 387. Paris- United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1953. $200. 

The activities and publications of 
UNESCO have been viewed by its enemies 
as those of the propaganda ministry of an 
ominous “internationalist” conspiracy and 
by its frends as a marshaling of the 
spiritual and intellectual resources of the 
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world in the cause of mutual understand- 
ing and world peace, If we are to judge 
by the present volume of essays, both 
these views are somewhat exaggerated. 
The only propaganda they seem to contain 
is the bias each author exhibits in favor 


of the country whose culture he is describ- . 


ing. Since this is in most cases his native 
country, or one to which he has devoted 
close study, these sympathies are under- 
standable. Since, too, at least eight dif- 
ferent cultures are so discussed (Japan, 
China, India, Negro Africa, Spain, Mexico, 
Spanish America, and the United States), 
the total effect of the volume is rather 
that of a quick visit to a museum than that 
of a monolithic propaganda “Tine.” 

This variety of impression is re-enforced 
by the variety of interpretation and method 
which the authors have brought to the 
common subject of “the present stage of 
the indigenous cultures of the various 
peoples of the world and... the rela- 
tions existing between these cultures.” 
Some have written historical surveys of 
major cultural epochs, others have sought 
to analyze a culture into constituent cul- 
tures, still others have tried to trace a 
culture’s essence in its literature, arts, and 
sculpture, and one essay sets out the ex- 
plicit theological, philosophical, and ethical 
principles of Indian culture. Professor 
McKeon, moveover, in a subtle essay on 
“Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures” 
develops additional possibilities of interpre- 
tation which are not exemplified in this 
volume. The essays by Shih-Hsiang Chen 
‘on Chinese literature, by Alain Danielou on 
traditional arts in India, and by Michel 
Leiris on ‘African Negro carving and 
sculpture, are interesting and distinctive. 
However, readers may also find in some 
of the others conveniently brief summaries 
of material that is usually widely scattered. 

There are two essays, both rather slight 
and casual, on American culture, which 
fall in with the old stereotype that while 
other cultures have historic traditions, 
“philosophies,” literatures, arts, problems, 
and so forth, in American culture there is 
only diversity, dominated perhaps by sci- 
ence and efficiency. It is also curious that 
except for Spain, no essays were included 
in this volume on European culture. 
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Clearly the organization and methodology 
of intercultural studies need much im- 
proving before they will serve to advance 
the international understanding sought by, 
UNESCO. 
MILTON SINGER 
University of Chicago 


NEUTRA, RICHARD. Survival Through De- 
sign, Pp, xi, 384. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. $5.50. 

This feu d'artifice is the reflection of a 
pyrotechnic personality. This distinguished 
modern architect-planner can sweep ipto 
his orbit observations and experiences in 
Ceylon, China, and Japan as well as in 
Europe and the Western ‘Hemisphere, and 
can bring to bear the thinking of Sigmund 
Freud (in whose home he played as a 
boy), his friend Charles A. Beard, Zola, 
Serge Eisenstein, Erwin Schroedinger, Nor- 
bert Wiener and his Cybernetics, Roman 
lawyers, Adolf Loos (the pioneer German 
modern architect), Pavlov and a host of 
physiologists, Adelbert Ames and a host 
of experimental psychologists. 

Neutra characterizes these 47 chapters 
(some-only four or five pages long) as a 
“loose and yet linked cycle of writings 
collected over almost a lifetime.” There 
is no table of contents to guide the reader 
to the authors scheme of organization. 
There are no chapter titles; each section 
has as motto a gnomic utterance. In 
short, this volume is a Commonplace Book 
or Table Talk. If the reader will accept 
it as such, he will find it studded with 
exciting ideas: and striking phrases (“‘ob- 
solescence precox’). He will also find it 
studded with italics and capitals that show 
Neutra’s impatience with the printed page 
as a means of expression; and he will find 
it strewn with the obfuscation apparently 
inevitable when a modern architect turns 
philosopher. (“Gradual increase of func- 
tional perfection in design seems to be ac- 
companied by a proportionate decrease of 
extra- functional supplementation. Here . 
emerges à psychological law of human pro- 
duction,” p 101 ) 

The central theme of this collection of 
reflections is not the challenge of the H- 
bomb: it is the vital importance of molding 
man’s environment to meet his neurological 
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and physiological requirements: “physio- 
logical space must prevail... over any 
other arbitrary notion on space.” Closely 
linked to this theme is the concept of the 
design of environment as a four-dimen- 
sional space-time continuum. It is fasci- 
nating to read how an architect like Neutra 
sees responses to the senses of smell and 
sound as part of his problem. 

Neutra preaches the replacement of the 
“GRAND, GODLIKE ORIGINATOR” by 
“a cooperative team which then reveals its 
own peculiar physiology of production”; 
“COMMUNITY PLANNING is an art, 
but one in need of a large scientific ad- 
visory board, CHAIRED BY AN EX- 
PERT IN BIOLOGY.” With this as a 
main thesis, it is odd that I find only one 
passing reference to Patrick Geddes, the 
great preacher of “biotechnics’ (whose 
centenary 1s celebrated this year), and ap- 
parently none to Lewis Mumford. (The 
lack of an index makes it impossible to 
be certain that there may not be one.) 

CHARLES S, ASCHER 

Brooklyn College 


Mayer, Cuarzes. In Quest of a New 
Ethics. Translated and with a Preface 
by Harold A, Larrabee. Pp. 321. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1954. $4.00. 


A little more than one-third of this book 
is devoted to what the author calls “princ- 
ples”; the remainder consists in “applica- 
tions.” As regards principles, we find that 
the mind is material; that there is no 
soul; that there are no final causes; that 
the assumption of God’s existence “leads 
to inescapable inconsistencies” (p. 32); 
that “duty,” “rights,” and “virtue” are 
useful illusions (pp. 86, 92); that all truth 
is relative (p. 136). Unhappily the au- 
thor deals dogmatically—perhaps “cava- 
lierly” is a better description—with the 
many thorny questions that these views 
raise. His arguments are not likely to 
convince his opponents (Thomism, ideal- 
ism, intuitionism, pragmatism, phenomenal- 
ism, existentialism, and several other rival 
schools are, for instance, considered and 
disposed of m some ten pages). And even 
those who accept M. Mayer’s naturalistic 
principles are likely to feel that the argu- 
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ments by which he supports them are in- 
adequate. 

Turning now to “applications,” we find a 
great variety of topics discussed in more 
or less random fashion. The author holds 
that “we cannot have both economic liberty 
and [social] security at the same time’— 
security means “social leveling”; leveling 
results in equality; “equality is opposed to 
liberty.” The conclusion of this syllogism 
seems to be that equalitarianism is more 
harmful than totalitarianism (pp. 144-47). 
Further, M. Mayer argues that “economic 
crises are necessary” (p. 192) and that “the 
state of affairs which is most likely to con- 
serve and promote the progress of all 
humanity is that of free competition” (p. 
154). He rejects wage and price controls, 
even when the state is “under the pressure 
of special circumstances” (p. 157). He de- 
fends the gold standard (p, 181) and puts 
Keynes right on the subject of the role of 
savings in bringing on economic crisis (p. 
196). In the area of political institutions 
M. Mayer thinks that “democratic regimes 
are badly equipped to do great things,” and 
that “unity of direction ın the hands of a 
very capable man invested with dictatorial 
powers would seem to assure the maximum 
of efficiency at all levels of human ac- 
tivity.” Unfortunately, because they abuse 
their powers, “most dictators come to a 
bad end.” Under these circumstances, it 
would seem that the best regime would 
“consist of a dictatorship in which the 
holder of the supreme power could be 
replaced at any moment by a senate elected 
by the people” (p. 296). 

The author is bitter about American 
opposition to colonialism. For the colonial 
powers there is, he says, a simple alter- 
native: “subdue and dominate, or give up 
and leave” (p. 231). M. Mayer seems to 
choose the first alternative, for, “far from 
appeasing the ambitions of the backward 
peoples, the Occidentals, in raising them to 
their own standard of living, have only 
sharpened these ambitions” (p. 213). 

M. Mayer prefaces his whole discussion 
by declaring, “We shall try to give straight- 
forward answers to the principal questions 
of metaphysics, ethics, and social rela- 
tions.” This was an ambitious undertak- 
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ing; unfortunately it does not seem‘to this 
reviewer that M. Mayer has been success- 
ful. He has indeed given us “straightfor- 
ward answers” in the sense of leaving us in 
no doubt as to where he stands on a num- 
ber of contemporary issues. But answers 
in the more fundamental sense of reasoned 
and connected arguments are singularly 
lacking. 


Pomona College 


W. T. JONES 


GOLOB, EUGENE 0. The “Isms”: A His- 
tory and Evaluation. Pp. mi, 681. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. $6.00. 


This is history with an element of di- 
rection—the sort of thing criticized by 
Buckley in God and Man at Yale. Its 
reception will depend on the sympathies 
of its readers, but probably most of those 
who read it will find it enlightening. 

Classical capitalism is dismissed briefly 
as a system which evolved into monopolis- 
tic capitalism. Due attention is given to 
the neo-Mercantilist interventionism which 
characterizes the modern mixed economy. 
Well over half the book is devoted to 
socialism. 

The author disparages classical econom- 
ics. Among economists, he would be la- 
beled an Institutionalist. He deals with 
the Russian variety of Marxism at length 
and in a sharply critical manner. He ap- 
plies the name corporatism to a system of 
political pluralism in which various organ- 
izations act as checks and balances. He 
comments pertinently that “The defeat 
of fascism ..., far from removing cor- 
poratism as an ideological issue and social 
option, has made it possible... to con- 
sider its essential character and strength, 
unconfused by the fantasies of manic na- 
tionalism.” His solution is found in neo- 
Mercantilist corporatism, with the govern- 
ment acting to promote the general welfare, 
but with the society which it governs com- 
posed of groups powerful enough to influ- 
ence policies, and with the “Judao-Christian 
tradition” supporting democratic discus- 
sion. There is much of this in our present 
society. 

Modern nationalism might be assessed 
more incisively than is done here. No 
doubt Golob’s Institutional predilections 
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explain his neglect of welfare theory, but, 
when social solutions are suggested, it is 
reasonable to expect more examination of 
ethical theories than he attempts. Lack of 
objectivity is displayed when he states 
that proportional representation “can, and 
has, so well reflected the disagreements of 
the people as to render effective govern- 
ment impossible, discredit democracy, and 
justify dictatorship,” without saying any- 
thing on the other side. Very likely, Golob 
had Germany in mind here; but is pro- 
portional representation to be blamed for 
the rise of Hitler? It should be pointed 
out that the dire consequences to which 
Golob refers have not occurred in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The book is well-documented, largely 
from secondary sources. Disadvantages in 
textbook use may be the ornate literary 
style and the great length of the chapters, 
insufficiently subdivided for easy student 
assignment. But, within its limitations, 
it is very well worth-while, and it should 
be read by a wider circle than those who 
teach and study “isms” courses. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 

Colorado’ Agricultural and 

Mechanical College 


CHATTERJEE, MANMATHA NATH. Out of 
Confusion. Pp. xvu, 165. Yellow 
Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1954. $300. 
The difficulty of distilling the essence. of 

an inspiring teacher into a series of chap- 
ters is illustrated by this work from the 
pen of the Brahmin-born, European-trained 
American citizen Dr. Chatterjee, for three 
decades professor of the social sciences at 
Antioch College. A foreword by Arthur 
E. Morgan, former president of Antioch, 
and an introduction by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, leave no doubt about the Socratic 
evocativeness of his teaching. The book, 
however, is “a mixture of autobiography, 
personal philosophy, and social theory,” the 
value of which lies in “flashes of intuition” 
rather than in logical argument. 

Dr. Chatterjee finds Western society 
“delinquent” and “confused” because it 
lacks a “well-defined objective.” The re- 
sult is no unity of purpose in our institu- 
tions. As Barmes puts it: “Governments 
are nation-minded; religions are church- 
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minded; labor unions are union-minded; 
business men are business-minded. But, al- 
though all of these exist for the benefit of 
humanity, none seems to be truly people- 
mnided.” As a cure for this chaos, the 
author has a formula: Man-Society-Dis- 
crimination-Responsibility, 
His third word, discrimination, is poorly 
chosen, since what he means is simply the 
necessity of choice. “From time ‘imme- 
morial up to the present, mankind, though 
still groping in the dark, has had occasional 


glimpses” of this formula, the application ° 


of which would exalt spirit over matter, 
make men more consciously social, and 
abolish war. Indeed, five words sum up 
the gist of the matter: “Let There Be 
More Love.” 

Unfortunately the book’s concrete pro- 
posals do not take us very far out of con- 
fusion into a sun-lit world. Some of them, 
indeed, such as “Live above the law,” are 
themselves anything but clarifying. Man- 
kind has been told again and again to 
“make friends even of his enemies,” to 
stop exploiting the Asian peoples, and to 
“arrest the ever-increasing demand for na- 
tional defense to avert the constant threat 
of war.’ Many will second. the author's 
plea to “push the Point Four program in 
the spirit of Servus servorum”; but his 
advocacy of a research Institute of Peace 
to study such questions as “Ts it possible 
to have a highly industrialized society with- 
out a philosophy of war?” seems to ignore 
a host of existing agencies which do not 
happen to start from ultra-pacifist prem- 
ises. 

HaroLD A LARRABEE 

Columbia University 


JognstoN, Rupy F. The Development of 


Negro Religion. Pp. xxi, 202. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
$3.00. > 


This book deals with an important sub- 
ject which is worthy of the attention of 
any social scientist interested not only in 
the social development of the Negro in 
the United States but also in the evolution 
of religion generally as a social and psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Unfortunately, it is 
evident that the person who undertook the 
study of this important subject did not 
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possess the necessary training and knowl- . 
edge to treat the subject adequately. 

In the Preface, which is partly hertatory, 
and in the Introduction, which is a mixture 
of common sense and confused notions, the 
author proposes to study the relation of 
the Negro’s religion to his social experience 
Part I is supposed to be a condensed his- 
tory of Negro religion. But it turns out to 
be a poorly integrated and uncritical use 
of various sources of information on the 
religion of the Negro before the Civil 
War. Part II, which is supposed to deal 
with “Religion in Transition,” opens with a 
chapter entitled “Religion in a Sensate 
Culture.” The title of this chapter is 
typical of the sociological and psycaological 
jargon that is interspersed in the text 
throughout this part of the book and adds 
to its confusion. The materials on Negro 
religion, which were gathered in the South, 
could have counterbalanced to some extent 
the bad features of this study. They were 
used, however, without any understanding 
of their relevance to the general subject. 

Although it was once thought, and may 
still be believed by some people, that any- 
one can study the Negro, it is difficult to 
understand why the publisher would permit 
such a work to appear among its titles. 

E.. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

Howard University 


ANDREWS, THEODORE The Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church in America and 
Poland Pp. ix, 117 New. York: The 
Macmillan Company (originally pub- 
lished by SPCK, London), 1954. $2.50. 
Today there are between four and five 

million people of total Polish stock in the 

United States. Though there were Poles 

in the United States in considerable num- 

bers previous to the Civil War, the great 
influx of Polish people did not begin until~ 

after 1870, reaching its apex in 1912--1913 

when nearly two hundred thousand entered 

in that one year. This vast immigration - 
was motivated largely by economic con- 
ditions in Poland, due mainly to over- 
population and backward agricultural meth- 
ods. Thrifty and capable of hard work, 
many found employment on ferms, and 
soon farming communities of Poles were 
to be found in sections of New England— 
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, especially in the Connecticut river valley— 


as well as in the middle states and Texas, 
but the great majority became city dwell- 
ers. Three-fourths of the Polish immi- 
grants were devout Roman Catholics and 
were fanatically loyal to Polish cultural 
patterns; largely they lived apart from 
other groups, developed a vigorous Ameri- 
can-Polish language press, and formed 
unions and alliances in large numbers, 
which kept alive the Polish language bond 
and a Polish national spirit. 


The rise of the Polish National Catholic - 


Church in America can be understood only 
in the light of the above facts. On their 
coming to America the Poles soon dis- 
covered two distressing facts. The first 
was that their churches in America were 
controlled by the Irish and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the Germans, Today of the more 
than 165 Catholic bishops in the United 
States only seven are Polish, and only one 
of the seven is a diocesan. The second 
discovery was that even in a 100 per cent 
Polish parish the church property was 
held in the name of the bishop of the 
diocese, who was most frequently an Irish- 
man who could neither speak nor under- 
stand Polish. In 1896 a delegation of lay- 
men from a Polish congregation in Scran- 
ton came to their bishop requesting that 
the congregation be represented in the 
management of parish affairs. Both the 
parish priest and the bishop of the diocese 
peremptorily rejected their request, while 
the bishop threatened them with a civil 
penalty if they did not submit. The con- 
gregation now turned to the Reverend 
Francis Hodur, a former priest of the 
parish, and under his leadership a new 
Polish parish was formed and a church 
erected. When the bishop of the diocese 
refused to consecrate the church unless the 
title be placed in his name, the congre- 
gation turned to Father Hodur who con- 
sented to be their pastor, the final result 
being the establishment of an independent 


“ parish. Soon there were other independent 


parishes in other Polish communities. In 
1904 these congregations were consolidated 
at a Synod attended by 147 clerical and lay 
delegates, where the Polish National Catho- 
lic Church in America was formed. Similar 
movements had already begun in other 
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Polism communities, and in 1914 a Lithua- 
nian National Catholic Church was formed 
along similar lines. These groups in re- 
volt have retained the Catholic ceremonial 
as well as Catholic doctrine in the main, 
though rejecting papal claims and hier- 
archial control. 

The Polish National Catholic Church 
has a membership and constituency in the 
United States of. more than 200,000 and 
maintains a mission in Poland—begun in 
1923. Its clergy are permitted to marry, 
and intercommunion with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was established in 1946 

This informative study was prepared as 
a Th.D. thesis at the General Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal) in New York, and 
it makes a welcome contribution to our 
understanding of a little-known phase of 
American church life among a sturdy body 
of “New Americans.” Unfortunately there 
is no index. 

Wurm W. SWEET 

Southern Methodist University 


Barra, Karr. Against the Stream: 
Shorter Post-War Writings, 1946-52 
Pp. 253. New York: Philosophical Li- - 
brary, 1954. $3.75. 

These postwar writings have decided ad- 
vantages for revealing Barth to us. De- 
spite all talk about an independent Chris- 
tian message, he seems much immersed in 
the currents of affairs. One result is a 
theological existentialism. Revelation and 
faith are geared to bring a “direct, un- 
shakable and absolute certainty.” Revela- 
tion means “the action of a Subject” 
whereof faith speaks “with absolute assur- 
ance.” All down the line, psychological 
conviction takes over the work of logical 
evidence. Barth opposed Hitlerism. He ' 
advised Hungarian churchmen to be neu- 
tral about Communist totalitarianism. 
Bruner’s open letter of protest fell on stony 
ground. Even his charge that Christians 
are thereby urged to give ethical sanction 
to what they were powerless to prevent 
made little impression. The one basic dif- 
ference in these forms of tyranny Barth 
finds in Hitler’s “basic crime” of distorting 
the church’s message. -~ 

Why the policy of neutrality? A major 
part of the answer is that historical events 
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are couched between two theological sta- 
tions within the drama of human salvation. 
Political policies are not to be taken too 
seriously; they are incidental. Authori- 
tative action taken by God with respect 
to lost mankind is the decisive thing. That 
action centers in His appointments far 
Jesus the Messiah. 

From this divine-action-core theory of 
history Barth deduces his doctrine of God. 
He arrives via our need for certainty and 
authority. “The very instability of politi- 
cal history should serve to confirm the 
Christian assurance that only the love of 
God is eternal.” Of course, that is not the 
only alternative. It is Barth who takes 
social instability as an occasion for appeal- 
ing to & God who compensates for human 
deficiencies. Logic is bent to religious zeal 
and takes an all-or-nothing form. 

Barth’s agile mind has an urgent case 
to make. We do need assurance and a 
decisive word for human affairs—at least 
an individual in a turbulent world does. 
The Word of God comes therefore in 
Jesus Christ as the authoritative revelation, 
as indeed the essence of biblical faith. 
` Bible content to one side, the individual 
needs szatus which gives him independence 
from his surroundings. In this either-or 
situation, religion becomes a divine trans- 
action with respect to the soul. God acts 
once and for all, and for every individual. 
His part is to give assent, intellectual and 
emotional, , 

This transactional religion continually as- 
serts its mastery. It is everywhere as- 
sumed and goes without questioning. To 
a legalistic authoritarian it undoubtedly 
sounds convincing. Otherwise it could 
not continue to dominate thinking among 
Christians as it does. It has one sound 
idea, that God is the source of our life. 
Beyond that, it is most objectionable. It 
sets out by misrepresenting God as a regal 
authority whose-action precludes significant 
human response. Jesus the revealer is 
transposed into a figurine in a manger, on a 
Golgotha, and at the right hand of God. 
He is the “propitiation for our sins and 
accepted by God.” Man is a lost unit, the 
victim of mass guilt and of collective 
responsibility. The church is an official 
organ for the propagation of the Word of 
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God thus interpreted. No wonder human 
problems lie beyond “reason and ethics.” 


Reason is chained to apologetic. Ethics 
is an aching void. 
i IrL G. WHITCHURCH 
Kingfield, Maine 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


BRUNTON, D., and D. H. PENNINGTON. 
Members of the Long Paliament. Pp. 
xxi, 256. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. $4.25. 


To know our own world better we must 
understand as far as possible the secret 
springs of ancient struggles, not least of 
which have been those classic upheavals, 
the Puritan, American, French, and Russian 
Revolutions. In the first of these the 
work of the Long Parliament was central. 
Traditionally the history of Parliament has 
been told in terms of neatly categorized 
groups of merchants, lawyers, and country 
gentlemen; a method yielding more to the 
dictates of simplicity than to the dictates 
of truth. Sir Lewis Namier broke new 
paths in the 1930’s by attacking the prob- 
lem of Parliamentary history at a more 
basic level. He investigated the individual 
human elements of which parliamerts were 
composed. After gleaning new facts from 
local sources, he found that the strings 
that moved the puppets on the national 
stage more often led back to family and 
county connections than to king and coun- 
try. The old generalizations crumbled. 
The historian was hesitant in presenting 
new ones. Mr. Brunton and Mr. Penning- , 
ton, both formerly close associates of Sir 
Lewis at Manchester University, have now 
brought the history of the Long Parlia- 
ment under the scrutiny of this new ap- 
proach. 

The ‘original members” of the Long 
Parliament were divided into Royalists and 
Parliamentarians but Mr. Brunton and Mr. 
Pennington did not find that these di- 
visions corresponded to separate social 
classes, nor to occupational interests, nor 
to educational opportunities, nor to politi- 
cal experience. Age alone seemed to set 
apart the younget Royalists. In social and 
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economic status the Recruiters differed as 
little from the “original members” as did 
the Rumpers from those secluded. 

Two long chapters deal with the mem- 
bership from the Eastern Association and 
the six counties of the South-West. The 
history of families on both sides has been 
traced through several generations to ascer- 
tain whether old families disappeared and 
new ones arose. Invariably old families 
held on and new ones failed. ‘Enterprise 
in exploiting the political situation” was 
not “as important in determining the sta- 
tion in life of the successors of our Mem- 
bers of Parliament as the usual accidents 
of family history’——births, marriages, 
deaths. 

This is not a book for laymen It is a 
tool for scholars. Appendix I contains 
valuable. information on the regional num- 
ber, age, length of service, and family 
parliamentary record of the M.P.’s. This 
volume has an admittedly negative value. 
It is to humble the student before all gen- 
eralizations, especially any which speak of 
this revolution as a class struggle. New 
interpretations are withheld, but they are 
foreshadowed in this preliminary study 
which, even thus far, has well deserved a 
laudatory introduction from Tawney. 

GEORGE C. ROGERS, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania 


PELLING, Henry. The Origins of the 
Labour Party, 1880-1900. Pp. ix, 258 
London: MacMillan & Co. (distributed 
in the U. S by St. Martin’s Press), 1954. 
$4 00. 

The title of the book here reviewed is 
exact The author has given us an analy- 
sis of the Labour party, not of the labor 
movement; he has given the story of the 
birth of a political party that is soċialistic 
and yet he has not recounted the rise of 
British Socialism. He has limited himself 
“to origins, starting with the first trade 
union committee that began applying par- 
lamentary pressure and closing with the 
election of 1906 in which the Labour party 
was put on a firm footing in Parliament by 
winning seats for thirty members. 

The problem in Britain was to find a 
political line that could be followed by all 
of the trade unionists, by most of the 
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Socialists, and by some of the Radicals 
and Liberals to the end that a permanent 
parliamentary group could be maintained 
and that it could win elections on the basis 
of its own program, and be financed. by 
its own membership. 

- Records of organizational meetings, pub- 
lications of societies, correspondence of 
labor leaders, press notices, and other pri- 
mary or contemporary accounts form the 
backbone of the study. Many principals 
have left their statements in print, as, for 
example, the Webbs, Shaw, Cole, Hynd- 
man, Mann, Morris, and Pease. There are 
a number of good biographies and special 
studies upon which the author has drawn. 
These materials have been well handled. 

There had been liberal and radical 
thought in England for many years, and 
there had been Marxist and other types 
of Socialism for a long time. But when, 
in 1880, the Lambeth Democratic Associa- 
tion decided that it was time to take po- 
litical action because laborers were losing 
their franchise in London and because the 
caucus system worked to the disadvantage 
of labor candidates, a committee was ap- 
pointed A labor party was decided upon; 
it was called the Democratic Federation. 
Hyndman, its leader, made it an openly 
Socialist body in 1883; and in the follow- 
ing year it became the Social Democratic 
Federation, somewhat encouraged by its 
Marxist counterpart in Germany. William 
Morris, a man of wealth, was its treasurer 
But in this year, 1884, Morris left the 
Federation and formed with Engels the 
Socialist League which opposed the political 
approach. On the other hand, in 1884 
there was formed the Fabian Society as an 
outgrowth of the Fellowship of the New 
Life. It stood for parliamentary action 
as a means of reform. It helped to color 
the movement with evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary spirit. But it was too 
lofty to get the popular strength neces- 
sary for political action. 

It is Keir Hardie and his Independent 
Labour Party, Socialist and favoring po- 
litical action, that the author credits with 
the greatest support for the growing party 
movement. He gives us a fine, critical pic- 
ture of Hardie, “the only reliable Parlia- 
mentary asset of independent labour.” It 
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is the reformed Liberal, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, that made Labour politics national 
in scope. When, partially as a result of 
the “union smashing” in America and of 
the Boer War, trade unionism grew and in 
its strength because political-minded—in 
about 1899—the backbone of a political 
labor force had been created. 

Hardie, MacDonald, and many Labour- 
ites favored “labor” rather than “Social- 
ism” as the’ basis of the movement for 
parliamentary power. The testing of the 
formula that would make a winning party 
is the story told by Henry Pelling One 
does not know at the end from which one 
of the ingredients of the Labour party the 
author drew his own inspiration. 

The book is especially well edited and 
manufactured. 

W. Henry COOKE 

Claremont Graduate School 


ATTLEE, C. R. As It Happened. Pp. viii, 
312 New York: The Viking Press, 
1954. $5.00. 


To the general reader this autobiography 
will reveal much about its author and the 
nature of British socialism. The straight- 
forward and unadorned narrative suggests 
an unassuming man, but one with a great 
deal of wisdom and practical common 
sense. Mr. Attlee has always done his own 
thinking; unlike his early associates he be-, 
came a socialist; unlike some of his later 
colleagues he did not take the pacifist line 
either in the war of 1914 or in the crises 
of the 1930's. 
ites the inspiration for his socialism was 
mainly humanitarianism; fourteen years of 
settlement work in London’s East End 
convinced him that collectivism was the 
only solution, but it was a socialism~em- 
pirical, experimental, and flexible. Dis- 
approval of Marxism is always evident; he 
never liked the doctrinaire Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, and the distrust of Com- 
munism is apparent throughout, which 
helps one to understand why the Com- 
munist party has failed to infiltrate and 
destroy the Labour party, and why the 
latter has remained so democratic, so par- 
liamentary, and so British. 

To anyone familiar with recent British 
history or with Roy Jenkins’ biography of 
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Attlee, however, this book will be disap- 
pointing. Much space is allotted to con- 
ventional matters such as early life and 
school, while important events get very 
casual treatment. Two sentences relate the 
defeat of the first Labour government and 
two short barren paragraphs the follow- 
ing general election. Mr. Attlee could tell 
much more about such events as the 
Labour debacle of 1931, Labours adher- 
ence to the Churchill coalition, and his 
choice of Ernest Bevin rather than Hugh 
Dalton as foreign secretary; but he makes 
few revelations and his account falls short 
of what can be found elsewhere. The 
chapter on Commonwealth relations is more 
satisfying, but with respect to India it 
would have been more uluminating if he 
had developed somewhat his theme that 
his difficulties in arranging for the transfer 
of power were created by the Indian com- 
munities themselves rather than by British 
unwillingness to withdraw. American read- 
ers will note with interest his admiration 
for President Roosevelt’s knowledge of 
world strategy and prevision of the course 
of the war. During Attlee’s visit of Oc- 
tober, 1941, when the British African 
forces were confined to Egypt and Tobruk 
and the United States had not yet entered 
the war, the president discoursed upon the 
importance of North Africa and, putting 
his finger on Algiers, said: “That is where 
I want to have American troops” (p. 173). 
CARL F. BRAND 
Stanford University 


Core, G. D. H. An Introducison to Trade 
Unionism. Pp. 324. London: George 
Allen & Unwin (distributed in U. S. by - 
The Macmillan Company, New York), 
1953. $4.25. 


Although it bears the title of one of 
Professor Cole’s previous books, this is in 
fact an entirely new work. Designed as 
a textbook, this relatively brief volume is 
exactly what its title indicates—an intro- 
duction to the character and the problems 
of modern trade unionism in Great Britain. 
With his usual clarity, Professor Cole takes 
the reader step by step through the com- 
plexities of trade union government, 
finance, and organization. He devotes sep- 
arate chapters to the changing nature of 
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collective bargaining in Great Britain, to 
the trade unions and the law, politics, and 
education, and to a general survey of 
“trade union policy.” This latter chapter 
deals with questions relating to strikes, 
wages, and productivity, but it is likely that 
the discussion of new problems—e.g., the 
nature and the desirability of “workers’ 
control” —traised by postwar nationalization 
will be of most interest to American stu- 
dents. 

Throughout the book, Professor Cole’s 
comments provide sensible and well-bal- 
anced insights. His discussion of trade 
union “democracy” is a useful antidote, for 
example, to the conclusions drawn a bit too 
readily by many readers of Mr. Joseph 
Goldstein’s The Government of British 
Trade Unions. In trade unions, as in other 
types of association, he points out, democ- 


racy has to do with giving every member | 


a chance to participate actively if he 
wishes. That most members do not is less 
the result of calculated planning by trade 
union leaders than of the apathy character- 
istic of most forms of voluntary associa- 
tion, whether political or social or eco- 
nomic, Similarly, for American students 
accustomed to regard the Trades- Union 
Congress as a colossus dominating the 
organized labor movement in Britain, his 
analysis of the narrow limits within which 
the T. U. C. conceived of its functions in 
the past—and, to a lesser extent, conceives 
of them in the present-—will be of con- 
siderable value. 

The one real weakness of the book, sur- 
prisingly enough, is in the chapter devoted 
to “strength and weakness” of the trade 
union movement. Here we have a sum- 
mary of the state of organization in the 
various major trades and industries, but 
very little in the way of an analytical as- 
sessment either of particular unions or the 
trade union movement as a whole. This 
is especially disappointing since Professor 
Cole is perhaps uniquely qualified for the 
task, But there is enough material here, at 
any rate, to enable the student to begin to 
make his own g2neralizations. Finally, 
since the book is likely to be reprinted in 
the future, several mechanical faults may 
be noted. On page 31 an entire line of 
print which belongs in the- second para- 
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graph appears also in the first. And, in 
the review copy at least, pages 113-128 
are ‘bound out of sequence before pages 
105~112. These minor annoyances, how- 
ever, do not seriously mar this clear, 
straightforward, and very readable survey 
of contemporary trade unionism in Britain. 
Henry R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University 


MACPHERSON, C. B. Democracy in Al- 
berta: The Theory and Practice of a 
Quasi-Party System. Pp. x, 258. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1953. $5.50. « 


This, the fourth of a series sponsored 
by the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council dealing with the background and 
development of the Social Credit move- 
ment in Canada, is an extremely significant 
volume, The author, an associate professor 
of political economy at the University of 
Toronto, has indeed, in the words of S. D. 
Clark, the editor of the series, “struck out 
on a new, bold approach to the study of 
Canadian politics.” His analysis not only 
“constitutes an important contribution to 
an understanding of western Canadian po- 
litical development” but also offers a po- 
tentially rewarding approach for the study 
af political and social movements in this 
and other countries. 

What Professor Macpherson, in effect, 
does is to offer an explanation of the 
appearance in Alberta, within a relatively 
brief period, of two new movements, each 
demanding the abandonment of the party 
system and the traditional cabinet system 
and the adoption of a new and more 
democratic type of government—a govern- 
ment capable of implementing popular de- 
mands and of protecting the people from 
economic exploitation. These movements 
were (1) the United Farmers, which domi- 
nated the provincial scene from 1921 to 
1935; and (2) the Social Credit, which has 
controlled the Alberta government since 
1935. His thesis, briefly stated, is that 
both movements can be traced to “the. 
needs of a society that is politically and 
economically a subordinate part of a ma- 
ture capitalist economy, and whose people, 
at the same time, have preponderantly the 
outlook and assumptions of small-proper- 
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tied independent commodity producers ” 
Such a scciety, in certain circumstances, is 
led to reject the orthodox party system. 
But the party system performs one func- 
tion indispensable for democracy in a 
mature capitalist economy. ıt moderates 
and contains the opposition of class in- 
terests. Thus the Alberta reformers were 
forced tc find a substitute for the party 
system. This they found in what Pro- 
fessor Macpherson calls the ‘quasi-party 
system.” 

Whether this new system can properly be 
called democratic is open to question, for 
the influence of the voters over their gov- 
ernment, admittedly, has been quite lim- 
ited. There can, however, be no doubt 
that a new, and probably permanent, po- 
litical system has emerged Whether such 
a system will eventually find acceptance in 
other provinces and on the federal level 
only time can tell. But it unquestionably 
is true that the conditions that gave rise 
to Alberta “radicalism” are “not entirely 
lacking in Canada as a whole.” 

Wurm R: WILLOUGHBY 

St. Lawrence University 


Day, BrIGHAM. Le Canada et les drotts 
de Vhomme: Le Concept des droits de 
Phomme dans la politique étrangère et la 
Constitution du Canada. Pp. ix, 154. 
Paris: Librairie du recueil Sirey, 1953. 
900 fr. 


This little volume, a doctoral thesis from 
Paris, should prove of interest not only to 
those who follow Canadian affairs but 
also to those concerned with the interre- 
lations of national and international poli- 
cies. Indeed it may unintentionally pro- 
vide some comfort for the proponents of 
the recently defeated Bricker amendment, 
for the author concludes that the legislative 
and normative action of the United Na- 
tions is incapable of overcoming the re- 
sistance of even a law-abiding country such 
as Canada, 

Mr. Day is concerned with bridging the 
gap between the anarchy of state sovereign- 
ties‘ and the implementation of acknowl- 
edged human rights. His analysis of the 
Canadian course leads him to the con- 
clusion that even a well-intentioned democ- 
racy may escape the internal consequences 
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of international declarations and legisla- 
tion. As an avowed and ardent interna- 
tionalist he is finally led to tum from 
reliance on the United Nations and to seek 
a more effective organization in some other 
quarter. After a brief examination of the 
British Commonwealth and the Pan- 
American Union, the last hope for realiza- 
tion of his ideals is found ın the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This is per- 
haps a curious conclusion (and contrary to 
his thesis), for there 1s no reason to expect 
NATO to be more effective respecting the 
rights of man than the United Nations. 
If the expanding membership of NATO 
has not already weakened the sense of com- 
munity standards, there is no ground for 
thinking other members attach the same 
importance to Article IT as Canadians do. 
In any case, as a voluntary organization, 


‘ NATO will be exposed to the same defects 


that are found in the United Nations. 

This is not the first French thesis on 
“rights” in Canada and their relation to 
international law, but it is distinguished 
by a thorough basis of Canadian constitu- 
tional law and history. The concepts of 
the constitution, the federal background, 
and the disputed “treaty” jurisdiction are 
carefully and selectively examined, as are 
the chief examples of provincial legislation, 
judicial decisions, and the recent parlia- 
mentary inquiries respecting a proposed 
bill of rights. The merit of the volume, 
however, lies not in any new information 
but in the utilization of what is known 
to argue the deficiencies of existing policy. 

H. McD. CLORE 

University of California 

Berkeley 


DEANE, Puys. Colonial Social Account- 
ing. Pp. xv, 360. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954. $9.59. 


Miss Deane has done excellent pioneer- 
ing work in the very difficult field of na- 
tional income and product in the African 
colonial territories. The work under re- 
view, the second and final report on the 
economies of Northem Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, is based on a compilation of 
oficial and other documents and firsthand 
field experience acquired in 1946 and 1947. 
The interim report, The Measurement of 
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Colonial Natroncl Incomes, based on ma- 
terials available in London, was published 
in 1948 and included estimates for North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland for 1938 and 
Jamaica for 1929 to 1938. The result is 
a cogent, lucid, and searching exposition 
of the economic structure and growth fac- 
tors and problems in primitive economics 
on which has been superimposed an ad- 
vanced Western technology. In spite of 
Miss Deane’s modest contention (p. 229) 
‘that this particular experiment has [not] 
done more than collect, sift and discuss 
the readily accessible evidence for two Cen- 
tral African economies,” it is evident that 
she has applied with perspicacity and 
clarity the conceptual apparatus of the 
national income approach to underde- 
veloped territories and has helped lay the 
foundation for further study in other areas 
leading to the eventual ‘measurement and 
international comparison of real income 
and welfare. The author has also suc- 
ceeded in providing a set of accounts and 
much analysis which will be of value to 
those responsible for formulating and ad- 
ministering economic policy for the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This is no mean achievement considering 
the formidable problems of measuring sub- 
sistence production, the inaccuracy of cen- 
sus statistics, the unreliability of data on 
the labor force, and the lack of a satisfac- 


tory census of agriculture and a systematic’ 


survey of internal trade. 

It is unfortunate that there was a time 
lag of almost four years between the dates 
of writing and publication; much has oc- 
curred in that interval affecting income 
and product in the area. Obviously, the 
most important event was the federation 
of the two northern territories with South- 
erm Rhodesia. Miss Deane does discuss 
some of the area’s problems in a chapter 
entitled “The Central African Economy” 
comparing the income components and 
status of development in each territory 
and analyzing the common problems aris- 
ing from the relatively low level of Afri- 
can productivity. Of significance also was 
the transfer of domicile of the major min- 
ing companies from London to Northem 
Rhodesia; thus they can no longer be con- 
sidered foreign companies although they 
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will still remit dividends to stockholders 
abroad. Still another development was the 
sharp spurt in copper prices which led to 
increased investment by the mining com- 
panies in Northerh Rhodesia, expanded 
European and~African incomes, and en- 
larged governmental surpluses for devel- 
opment programs. Finally, considerable 
financial assistance was extended for the 
development of transportation, power, and 
metal output by the United States govern- 
ment and the International Bank. 
FRANK R, LAMACCHIA 
Department of State 


Leakey, L. 5. B. Mau Mau and the 
Kikuyu. Pp. xi, 115. New York: John 
Day Company, 1954. $2.50. 


Dr. Leakey’s book is unique in two im- 
portant respects. It is written by an au- 
thority on the Kikuyu and it is the first 
one to provide a proper background for an 
understanding of Mau Mau. The author 
possesses the unimpeachable credentials of 
an observer who grew up among the Ki- 
kuyu, learning their language and achiev- 
ing tribal membership and status. His ap- 
praisal in late 1952 of Mau Mau as an 
anti-European and anti-Christian terrorist 
society bent on driving all foreigners from 
Kenya has indeed been substantiated, al- 
though subsequent developments indicate 
that the movement is all this and more too. 

The first part of the book describes na- 
tive law, custom, and belief as they once 
operated and as they now appear after 
prolonged contact with European institu- 
tions and influences. Dr. Leakey believes 
the Kikuyu have had substantial benefits 
from European civilization but is none- 
theless convinced that all too often the 
stabilizing factors in Kikuyu society have 
been impaired or destroyed without ade- 
quate substitutes to replace them. The 
conviction that these conditions have made 
Mau Mau possible he sets forth in dis- 
cussing land ownership, marriage customs, 
initiation ceremonies and education, re- 
ligion, and other elements. 

The second part of the book shows how 
astute Mau Mau leadership has capitalized 
on Kikuyu concern with land and popu- 
lation problems, on the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of living in a money 
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economy. and on the existence of separat- 
ist churches and schools established by 
some Kikuyu after quarrels with mission- 
aries over scriptural interpretation and 
over female circumcision. Dr. Leakey 
also provides a sketch of the organizational 
antecedents of Mau Mau and gives spe- 
cial attention to the now notorious oath 
which plays so important a role in its 
strategy. 

The last chapter offers proposals to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the present troubles. 
These proposals call for changes in policy 
with respect to land, water supply, urban 
housing, birth control, education, the color 
bar, and Christian missions. The fact that 
the resolution of the present crisis in 
Kenya may render some of the suggestions 
unusable cannot detract from the worth 
of the book as a clear and valuable ex- 
position of basic problems and their cur- 
rent political expression through the Mau 
Mau movement. Like the 1952 English 
edition, this American edition contains use- 
ful maps as endpapers. 

Witt1am E. Dez 

University of Rochester 


CaLPIn. G. H. (Ed.). The South African 
Way of Life. Pp. ix, 200. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. $3.50. 


Prepzred under the auspices of the South 
African Institute on International Affairs 
by the International Studies Conference, 
at the instance of United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the terms of reference of this collection of 
essays are indicated in its subtitle, “Values 
and Ideals of a Multi-Racial Society.” Its 
theme, quoted in the Foreword by A. L. 
Irvine irom the final paragraph of the “In- 
troductory” by David Marquand, who re- 
peats the passage in the concluding discus- 
sion, sets the tone of the intervening chap- 
ters: “For the past 150 years the history 
of South Africa has been a history of strug- 
gle and conflict. Conflict between black 
man and black man, between white man 
and black man, between white man and 
white man; struggle of white and black 
against a not over-generous nature—this is 
the background of its present problems.” 

Its authors include members of all the 
racial groups of the country except the 
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Indians, who are discussed in a chapter 
written by the editor. The roster includes 
five Afrikaners, two Englishmen, one Afri- 
can, two Colored, one Jewish, and one 
born in ‘Holland. Political affiliations vary; 
not all the Afrikaners are Nationalists, 
though the two Colored authors are or 
were members of the Coloured Advisory 
Council, a government-sponsored organiza- 


' tion opposed by a considerable number of 


the Colored community. 

The various contributions, as might be 
expected, do not have equal value, but 
their quality is on the whole high, and 
their respect for the facts admirable. We 
got from them a profound sense of the 
historical depth to which the roots cf pres- 
ent tensions strike, the reasoning by means 
of which historically derived present posi- 
tions are rationalized, and the basic di- 
lemma of a multiracial society where a de- 
termined minority maintains a preferred 
position. The Afrikaans-English conflict is 
well described, the tone of the chapter on 
the English-speaking community showing 
by clear implication how much on the de- 
fensive this group, earlier dominant in 
South African society, has come to be. 

The one defect of the book arises =rom 
the fact that most of its chapters seem to 
have been written in 1950, so that a num- 
ber of critical developments, introduced to 
implement’ militant epartherd-ism, such as 
the transfer of the education of Africans 
from the Department of Education to the 
Department of Native Affairs, are not 
mentioned. It is a pity that an appendix 
of such recent events could not have been 
provided. The criticism, however, is minor 
in view of the fact that, on the whole, the 
book is probably the best all-round exposi- 
tion of the South African scene that has 
appeared in recent years. 

MELVILLE J HERSKOVITS 

Northwestern University 
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Decras, JANE (Ed.). Soviet Documents 


- - on Foreign Policy, 1917-1941. Vol. IH: 


1933-1941. Pp. xxii, 500. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. $8.50. 
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Superlatives have already been exhausted 
in reviews of the two preceding volumes 
in this admirable series on Soviet foreign 
policy, compiled and edited by Mrs. Jane 
Degras. The third and final volume, cov- 
ering 1933 to 1941, maintains the high 
standards of accurate translation, judicious 
selection, and careful editing which char- 
acterized its predecessors. Mrs. Degras 
and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs have rendered an invaluable service 
for which students of international rela- 
tions must remain deeply indebted. 

No period of Soviet foreign policy pre- 
sents such dramatic events as the years 
preceding World War II. The general pat- 
tern is well-known—the shift from mili- 
tant anti-fascism to Nazi-Soviet pact, the 
assiduous efforts for collective security 
within the League of Nations followed by 
Soviet partition of Poland, attack upon 
Finland, and expulsion from the League. 
Less familiar, however, are the many clues 
in Soviet foreign policy documents which 
show these changes to be carefully consid- 
ered tactics within a coherent and compre- 
hensible framework of policy. Here lies 
the chief contribution of Mrs. Degras’s 
work, 

Orthodox diplomatic historians insist on 
archival research as a basis for analyzing 
foreign policy. As these volumes indicate, 
however, Soviet policy reveals its basic 
motivations in official speeches, editorials, 
and newspaper reports. One need not 
trace the detailed secret negotiations be- 
tween the Wilhelmstrasse and the Narko- 
mindel to understand Soviet objectives in 
Finland, the Baltic states, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. In the formal statements of Stalin 
and Molotov andin the many revealing 
Tass reports these objectives emerge in a 
coherent pattern. Similarly Soviet-Japa- 
nese relations, moving from a cautious 
pas de deux in Manchuria to indirect war- 
fare in China and open clashes along the 
Mongolian border, can be traced with sur- 
prising completeness in the published rec- 
ord. In short, a thorough study of this 
book provides à fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of Soviet strategy and tactics in in- 
terriational relations. a 

Only the subversive aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy as expressed through the 
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Communist International remain outside 
the scope of Mrs. Degras’- work. Her 
preface indicates that companion volumes 
are already in preparation to remedy this 
defect. This is not a crippling limita- 
tion, however. Contrary to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s famous epigram, Soviet foreign 
policy is susceptible to the same method 
of analysis as that of other countries. 
Within the limitations imposed by Soviet 
secrecy, Mrs. Degras provides a broad yet 
reliable record of that policy as it evolved 
during the first 25 years of Soviet rule. 

ALLEN S. WHITING 

Taipei, Taiwan 


Moore, BARRINGTON, Jr. Terror and 
Progress USSR: Some Sources of 
Change and Stability wn the Soviet Dic- 
tatorshtp. Pp. xvii, 261. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 


$4.50. 

In his own words, Barrington Moore at- 
tempts ‘to weigh, with an eye to the fu- 
ture, the sources of stability and the po- 
tentiality for changes in the Bolshevik re- 
gime.” He also writes in his preface. 
“. . . the test I have tried to apply in in- 
cluding or omitting any particular piece of 
information was the clue that it might 
give to the future, rather than its desir- 
ability in rounding out our image of the 
present.” Correspondingly the last chap- 
ter of the book has the title: ZJmages of 
the Future. 

To write about the future is always a 
risky undertaking. However, the reader 
need not be frightened by the dangers of 
“an exploratory foray” as the author him- 
self characterizes his book. Barrington 
Moore does not indulge in prophecies. He 
uses abundant and well arranged evidence 
in order to determine the more probable 
alternatives of future development in the 
Soviet Union. The book, while less ad- 
venturous than the author himself seems 
to believe, certainly is very informative 
and stimulating. 

Dr. Barrington Moore undertakes to ex- 
plore the interplay of the three, in his 
opinion, most important elements influenc- 
ing the development of the Soviet re- 
gime: power, rationality (technical and 
economic), and tradition. He recognizes 
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that “these three elements do not neces- 
sarily exhaust the criteria according to 
which decisions can be made in the Soviet 
system.” He assumes, however, that most 
probably the future shape of the Soviet 
regime will be determined by an increase 
and corresponding decrease in the empha- 
sis of each of these three elements And 
his final conclusion is: “If peace should 
continue for a decade or more, the ration- 
alist or the traditionalist forces in Soviet 
society, or some unstable combination of 
the two, may do their work of erosion 
upon the Soviet totalitarian edifice.” 

The method itself has its advantages, 
but also limitations and shortcomings which 
cannot be discussed in this review. At any 
rate, one wonders whether while concen- 
trating only on those three elements the 
author has not omitted too many factors 
of possible import In the scope of the 
study as chosen by the author, his analy- 
sis is very enlightening and convincing as 
far as “power” and “rationality” are con- 
cerned. The same hardly can be said 
about his observations concerning “tradi- 
tion.” In this reviewers opinion, the au- 
thor’s concept of tradition is too vague, 
embracing very disparate elements as, for 
instance, the attachment of peasants to 
their personal plots and the inertia of the 
bureaucratic routine. 

GEORGE DENICKE 

Washington, D. C. 


Brack, C. E. (Ed.). Challenge in Eastern 
Europe. Pp. xviii, 276. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1954. 
$4 00. 


These twelve essays, dealing primarily 
with the region embracing Albania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, were originally 
presented in somewhat diferent form as 
lectures at the Institute of Public Affairs 
and Regional Studies of the Graduate 
Schools at New York University in the 
summer of 1953. They were prepared 
and are now published in co-operation 
with the Mid-European Studies Center of 
the National Committee for a Free Eu- 
rope, Inc. In a brief foreword Joseph C. 
Grew states: “To sustain the hope of free- 
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dom in half a continent; to learn and to 

' contribute to truth and knowledge; in en- 
lightened self-interest to dedicate our- 
selves and our country to freedom’s cause 
and restitution—this is the ChaHenge in 
Eastern Europe.” 

The essays bear the mark of their origin 
and are able general surveys, omitting 
footnotes, bibliographies and other mono- 
graphic apparatus. The editor contributes 
an introduction on ‘Eastern Europe in 
Historical Perspective’ which is limited 
largely to a survey of nineteenth-century 
developments and a conclusion, on “East- 
ern Europe and the Postwar Balance of 
Power,” which is the highlight of the vol- 
ume. He has grouped the essays into 
three parts. The first of these deals with 
“The Politics of Eastern Europe.” In a 
discussion of “The Liberal Tradition” 
Hubert Ripka stresses the influence of 
western liberal ideals, but points out that 
the liberals in the east were not convinced 
of the virtues of competition in a free 
market and were always willing to take a 
degree of state control. Arnold J Zurcher 
presents a well organized and temperate 
account of the “Authoritarian Forms of 
Government Between the Wars,” while 
Stanislaw Mikolaiczyk gives a more im- 
passioned .denuciation of “People’s De- 
mocracy in Theory and Practice.” 

The second group of essays considers 
“The Development of an Agrarian So- 
ciety.” Here Ladislav Feierabend writes on 
“Land Reform and Agricultural Improve- 
ment”; Branko M. PeSelj on ‘‘Peasantism: 
Its Ideology and Achievements,” Geza 
Teleki on “Industrial and Social Policies 
Between the Wars,” and Jan H Wszelaki 
on “Industrial and Social Policies of the 
Communist Regimes.” Although this re- 
gion has been a predominantly agricultural 
area in the past, industrialization is now 
being pushed with marked success but also 
at tremendous cost to the general well be- 
ing of the peoples. There has been rapid 
urbanization but the overpopulation of ag- 
ricultural areas still remains a fundamental 
problem. TIlliteracy has steadily decreased 
since World War I, and the present re- 
gimes have done much in this field. They 
have also paid much attention to advanced 
specialized technical training from which 
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they will recruit -their future administra- 
tive personnel. 

In the final section, entitled “The Search 
for Regional Security,” Henry J. Roberts 
writes on “International Relations Between 
the Wars”; Jacob B. Hoptner on “The 
Structure of the Soviet Orbit” in which he 
discusses the various political agreements 
among the satellite states and the U.S.S.R.; 
and Karl W. Deutsch on “Problems and 
Prospects of Federation.” The latter is a 
penetrating analysis in which the author, 
however, develops more problems than 
solutions. 

There are other topics which might well 
have been considered in this Challenge of 
Eastern Europe. There is, for example, 
practically no mention of the role of the 
church in this area, nor is there an ade- 
quate treatment of the minority problem 
during the interwar years, with an evalua- 
tion of how the system of minority trea- 
ties under supervision of the League actu- 
ally functioned. The book, however, is not 
meant to be a history of Eastern Europe, 
and it fulfills admirably its purpose of 
providing interesting and informative es- 
says on many. social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems of this area. 

i E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College . 


GADOUREK, I. The Political! Control of 
Czechoslovakia: A Study in Social Con- 
trol of a Soviet Satellite State. (Library 
of the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute 
in exile, No. 1.) Pp. xvii, 285. Leiden: 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese N,V., 1953, 
$3.25. 

The importance of any scholarly book 
on today’s Czechoslovakia is given by two 
facts: (1) the country is part of the Com- 
munist empire in Central Europe, and (2) 
because of the depth of its democratic 
tradition, it is probably Communism’s 
weakest link. 

It is gratifying to note that several 
young Czech scholars in exile, grouped 
around the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute 
established in Holland, are undertaking a 
systematic study of the Czechoslovak prob- 
lem. Myr. Gadourek’s work is the first of 
a series which the institute intends to pub- 
lish in English. 
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The book under review. is a scholarly 
sociological study which has earned its au- 
thor a Ph.D. degree at Leiden University. 
Its first part is a detailed and well-organ- 
ized description of the Communist tyranny 
in Czechoslovakia. In the second part the 
situation created by the oppressive regime 


-and the reaction against it, present and 


potential, is analyzed. Both the descrip- 
tion and the analysis are clad in technical 
sociological terms, a fact which will be 
appreciated by the experts in that field but 
which will somewhat puzzle the average 
reader. As a sociologist, Mr. Gadourek 
has focused his attention on the oppres- 
sors rather than on the oppressed so that 
the tremendous drama of the people as a 
whole remains on the margin. Moreover, 
his approach, being too theoretical and ab- 
stract, proves a handicap in his evaluation 
of Czech resistance. For that purpose a 
broader knowledge of the history and psy- 
chology of the Czech people should have 
been brought forth. As their history 
shows, the Czechs are one of the most 
resistant and vital people in Europe, stub- 
bornly and intelligently opposed to any 
foreign ideology and domination. 

The real political situation in the Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia is illustrated by the 
following quotation from an underground 
report of May 1952: “Then a question 
may be raised: on whom, on which social 
strata, on which people is this regime actu- 
ally based? Any dictatorship is neces- 
sarily bound up with a group of people 
who profit from it and who support and 
defend it. Fascism is said to have been 
supported by capitalists; who are the sup- 
porters of communism? The working- 
class perhaps? Definitely not. Neither 
the farmers or the intellectuals. Commu- 
nists form a certain privileged class but 
the position of the individual members is 
unstable and uncertain. This is the case 
even with the high officials of the Party, 
the secretaries of the County Committees 
or the members of the Central Committee, 
as is generally known” (p. 211). 

Much credit must be given to the au- 
thor for the clear and systematic picture 
of the Communist Party and Government 
in Czechoslovakia, based on what must have 
been a great amount of painstaking re- 
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search. The Party-State combination is de- 
scribed in particularly interesting manner 
in the three spheres of the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive power, the distinction 
among which is necessarily fictitious in a 
totalitarian system. Perhaps the Ministry 
of States Security with its multiple police 
organizations, including the 150,000-man- 


strong National Security Guard (SNS), 


equipped with tanks and artillery, which 
is in direct contact with the Politburo in 
Moscow through a special secret code, rep- 
resents with the army the two main ele- 
ments in the true balance of power of a 
Soviet Communist State. The facts which 
have been collected and analyzed by the 
author make this book a most valuable 
addition for those who seek a broader 
knowledge of the Communist satellite 
world. 
VLASTIMIL KYBAL 
New York City 


WANKELYN, Harrtet. Czechoslovakia Pp. 
xviii, <46. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. $6.25. 


After a detailed survey of the regional 
geography of Czechoslovakia, the author 
devotes 28 pages to the climate of West- 
ern Czechoslovakia, and 43 pages to vege- 
tation, soils, forests, and forest industries 
of the same regions; then, for some unac- 
countable reason, outlines of the histories 
of Western Czechoslovakia and Slovakia 
follow (pp. 136-214); next come the chap- 
ters on farming, industry, trade, and com- 
munication (pp. 215-377); the chapters on 
population and settlement (pp. 378-406) 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia (pp. 407-430) 
conclude this strange study. 

Although the all-embracing title would 
seem to indicate that this might be an all- 
embracing survey of Czechoslovakia, actu- 
ally the coverage is limited mostly to a 
detailed survey of the physical geography 
of the pre-Communist Czechoslovakia and 
Carpathian Russia. In this respect Wank- 
lyn has produced an excellent reference 
book, compiled “from other people’s writ- 
ten work” (p. v), mainly from the writ- 
ings of d2 Martonne, Ancel, Deffontaines, 
Tibal, Martel, Mousset, Kral, Pohl, Mosch- 
eles, Maschatschek, and Blau, and from 
the Czechoslovak studies in the National 
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Atlas and the Csechoslovak Encyclopaedia. 
But hardly any attempt has been made to 
relate the facts of physical geograpay to 
social and anthropological geography. Only 
here and there does the author touch on 
the geopolitical aspects of that phase of 
Czechoslovakia. The chapters on history 
are weakest. Wanklyn spends a lot of 
time reciting the names of kings and 
dynasties, and the overwhelming impres- 
sion is that there is hardly any meaning to 
the history of Western Czechoslovakia and 
Slovakia. 

Probably the basic trouble with the au- 
thor, an Englishwoman, is that she re- 
hashed “other people’s written work,” with- 
out gaining anything at all from taking 
“cross-country journeys for two months in 
1947 by train and bus.” Furthermore, in 
the true typical English fashion, she 
stresses overwhelmingly only the English 
references, together with the authors noted 
above, without being aware that in. recent 
years excellent studies have also appeared 
in the United States—specifically R. J. 


_ Kerner’s Czechoslovakia (University of 


California Press, 1940) and S. H. Thom- 
son’s Csechostovakia in European History 
(Princeton University Press, 1943, recently 
revised). The maps and drawings are 
mostly excellent and obviously reprinted 
from expert sources. But many ‘of the 
photographs are really poor, and the au- 
thor should have asked the Czechoslovak 
information services for help. This should 
also have been done in regard to tke ex- 
tensive use (and sometimes misuse) of the 
diacritical signs so freely used in the num- 
berless Czech names here. 
Josera S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
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Wuery, W. L. The Gentleman of Renais- 
sance France. Pp. xii, 303. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. - 
$5.00. 

No one with a shred of imagination who 
has wandered through the châteaux along 
the Loire or elsewhere in provincial France 
remains unshaken in his devotion to the 
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idea of progress. Never before or since 
have men fashioned for themselves resi- 
dences of such charm and grace. As the 
cathedrals of earlier centuries bear wit- 
ness to an age of religious aspiration, as 
the crushing mass of Versailles bears wit- 
ness to the vereration which a later age 
was to accord to political power, so the 
chateaux of sixteenth century France stand 
as reminders of an age in which men at- 
tached supreme importance to the pleas- 
ures of living in spacious elegance. 

It is to the men and women who made 
their homes in these chateaux that Profes- 
sor Wiley direct his good-humored and 
perceptive attention in this admirable 
study of the gentleman of Renaissance 
France, taking the Renaissance as mean- 
ing simply the sixteenth century. After a 
glance at the legal and social position of 
the gentleman and the sources of the con- 
ception of gentlemanliness, he proceeds to 
describe the manners, dress, conversation, 
and diversions of the gentleman, his edu- 
cation, his sense of honor, and his attitude 
towards women. 

The France here described is a land 
which knows peace at home and growing 
opulence, a land in which the king is mas- 
ter but not a despot, a land in which men 
of noble birth hold a secure pre-eminence. 
Not yet has Versailles become the shrine 
of a political absolutism which will reduce 
the gentleman to the role of a mere do- 
mestic servant cf the king. Not yet have 
the provinces been reduced to a hinterland 
of Paris, nor has the bourgeoisie begun to 
contest the privileges of aristocratic birth. 
For a moment, France seems to be attain- 
ing an equilibrium between monarchical 
and aristocratic interests, between the 
landed estate and the bourgeoisie, between 
the metropolis and the provinces, such as 
was to develop in England during the next 
two centuries. : 

The reader cannot close this admirable 
study without feeling a twinge of regret 
that France did not continue in the evolu- 
tion which the sixteenth century seemed to 
presage, without wondering what France 
might have become had the provinces held 
their own against Paris and Versailles, had 
the gentleman withstood the king and the 
bourgeois. And the reader cannot help but 
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wish the author would provide a sequel to 
this study dealing with the Bourbon age, 
to help explain how the aristocracy passed 
so soon from its golden age, here described, 
into the decadence of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
PAUL FARMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Case, Lynn M. French Opinion on War 
and Diplomacy During the Second Em- 
pire. Pp. xxii, 339. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, . 1954. 
$6.00. : 

A generation ago, public opinion studies 
enjoyed a brief spell of popularity among 
historians and then went into almost total ' 
eclipse. Professor Case has now returned 
to this somewhat neglected field. Unlike 
most of the earlier studies, his work is not 
based on newspaper sources, but rests for 
the most part on official reports furnished 
to Napoleon’s government by bureaucrats 
scattered throughout the country. This 
vast bulk of archival material offers the 


_ historian a reasonably accurate insight into 


the public temper; for it was part of the 
job of these officials to keep a finger on 
the public pulse. Of course the materials 
are not foolproof. Then as now, there 
were officials who were stupid or bigoted, 
or who reported what they thought Paris 
would like to hear. On the whole, how- 
ever, Napoleon wanted facts rather than 
flattery, and most of the procureurs were 
astute enough to recognize this preference. 

Professor Case has sought to analyze the 
shifting currents of French opinion during 
the major foreign policy crises of Na- 
poleon’s reign. He has done the job in 
the same competent manner and judicious 
spirit which gave weight and authority to 
his earlier books on the Second Empire. 
The volume is the product of many years 
of research and reflection; its conclusions 
are buttressed by a thorough study of all 
the relevant sources. The nature of the 
subject matter pretty well precludes any 
startling new interpretations. Perhaps the 
most intriguing bit of revisionism is Dr. 
Case’s contention that French opinion in 
July 1870 was at least potentially pro-war, 
and that the government’s decision to fight 
was taken in part because it expected an 
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explosion of pro-war sentiment. The au- 
thor argues his case well, though he shows 
also that Napoleon had consciously flouted 
public sentiment when he entered earlier 
Wars. 

The exact impact of public opinion on 
Napoleon’s foreign policy decisions is diff- 
cult to judge. Professor Case suggests 
that this influence was too great for the 
good of the nation or the regime. He 
feels that in matters of foreign policy both 
then and now, the men at the top are usu- 
ally more competent and far-sighted than 
thè masses; that in such matters, “Jacques 
and his fellow compatriots ... can only 
help in making blunders.” Whether or 
not this rather pessimistic view is justi- 
fied, Mr. Case’s book deserves to be 
praised—and, better still, to be read. It 
is a valuable addition to the scholarly 
literature on the Second Empire. 

, GORDON WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


Muxoy, JoHN Hine. Liberty and Politi- 
cal Power in Toulouse, 1050-1230. Pp. 
xiii, 402. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. $6.50. 


This is the story of a mediaeval town in 
the period of its youth and vigor. While 
Mr. Mundy’s interest centers in the po- 
litical institutions of Toulouse, he devotes 
sufficient attention to its economic and so- 
cial structure to make the political history 
intelligible. He also sets Toulouse in its 
wider background in relation to the county 
of Toulouse and the country-side about the 
town. In short the reader feels that he 
understands the place of Toulouse in medi- 
aeval society as well as the society of 
Toulouse itself. 

Mr. Mundy has achieved the unusual 
feat of making a contribution to historical 
literature at two different levels. The text 
is well-written in a lively style and con- 
tains the minimum of unexplained tech- 
nical terms. A general reader who wants 
to know what a French mediaeval town 
which developed in the Mediterranean 
tradition was like can read this book with 
both pleasure and profit. It will be a 
_boon to the teacher of courses in medi- 
aeval history. We have good works in 
English on northern towns, but nothing on 
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southern towns outside Italy. At the 
same time the notes and appendices make 
this a valuable study for the specialist. 
In addition to extensive and detailed notes 
showing the sources for the statements 
made in the text Mr. Mundy supplies lists 
of officials and the full text of many im- 
portant documents. He has produced a 
book that will stand for a long time as the 
standard monograph on Toulouse. 

It is impossible in the space at my dis- 
posal to give more than a very meagre out- 
line of the development of Toulcuse as 
told by Mr. Mundy. First came the 
growth of the town with the aid of the 
count and the lay and ecclesiastical lords 
who lived in it. The Gregorian reforms 
brought a decrease in the secular authority 
of the ecclesiastical lords. Then bit by bit 
the lay aristocracy reduced the power of 
the count. By the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury the patrician consuls were masters of 
Toulouse. Early in the thirteenth century 
for reasons not clear to me and I suspect 
not clear to Mr. Mundy the consular gov- 
ernment became more democratic or at 
least less patrician. During this same pe- 
riod it tightened its hold on the town gov- 
ernment at the expense of the remnants of 
the count’s authority and the privileges 
of the private jurisdictions within the walls. 
Mr. Mundy ends his account before the 
town felt the heavy hand of Alphonse of 
Poitou who brought a restoration of the 
count’s authority. 

This is a book that everyone interested 
in the Middle Ages should read. The more 
time and care he or she can give to its 
perusal, the greater will be the reward, but 
a rapid reading of the text alone is emi- 
nently worth while. 

SIDNEY PAINTER 

Johns Hopkins University 


Lowwæ, Rospert H. Toward Understand- 
ing Germany. Pp. ix, 396. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
$6.00. 

The Germans are neither a racial nor a 
political but a linguistic unit which, conse- 
quently, includes the Austrians and the 
Swiss. To show the heterogeneous nature 
of this unit established in the Introduc- 
tion, Professor Lowie discusses German 
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particularism and social stratification. A 
major objective of his chapters on Ger- 
man family types is the refutation of the 
stereotyped tyrannical German father. In 
the last part of his book, central problems 
of contemporary Germany are tackled: 
anti-Semitism, Nazism, and democracy. 

The great meri: of this work lies in its 
exhibition of numerous facts which often 
are illuminating and corrective. Its crucial 
weakness is its failure to connect these 
facts in a way which would contribute 
much more sigrificantly toward under- 
standing Germany. In the author’s pas- 
sionate effort to be fair, his subject mat- 
ter tends to disappear: the Swiss family is 
as patriarchal as the German, or more so 
(p. 252); “anti-Semitism cannot be re- 
garded as a specifically German phenome- 
non” (p.,324), When he discusses Ger- 
man behavior toward Jews during the Nazi 
period, episodes involving help and risk 
strike one less as instances of human great- 
ness and dignity than as entries in a 
ledger. The effect is “on the one hand, on 
the other,” which may convey “objectivity” 
but keeps the subject matter at best in 
the museum As elsewhere, the tabu on 
value judgments excludes from analysis 
what can only be perceived by means of 
them—notably political and moral phe- 
nomena. Judgment intrudes anyway either 
directly or in the form of questionable 
parallels (pp. 67, 353), or in the obscure 
assertion that in World War TI “naturally 
towns without military interest escaped” 
destruction (p. 166), or, in its particular 
context, in a reference to the “countrymen 
of Kant and Goethe ...a highly cul- 
tured nation” (p. 347). 

At the end of the book, the author ex- 
presses the expectation that comparative 
studies of other Western European cul- 
tures will provide us with “a sounder 
factual basis for dividing . . . [their com- 
mon] area into cultural subdivisions than 
the inexpensive one of national or even 
linguistic boundaries.” His book would 
have contributed much more toward this 
aim and gone far beyond being a mine of 
information if he had transcended classifi- 
catory ethnology toward analysis in terms 
of social relations, culture patterns, and 
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configurations, even national character, but 
above all, politics and morals, 
Kurt H. Woirr 
Ohio State University — 


Hockinc, Wrrram ERNEST. Experiment 
in Education: What We Can Learn from 
Teaching Germany Pp. xvi, 303. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1954. 
$5 00. 

Developments of such magnitude have 
taken place in the world during recent 
years that it is difficult to pause to ex- 
amine experiences, even when they are as 
significant as that of the United States 
and its Allies in the occupation of Ger- 
many. Professor Hocking performs a use- 
ful service when he reminds us that there 
is much to be gained from a consideration 
of what has gone on in Germany since 
1945, though he seems, to this reviewer, 
to assume too much when he maintains 
that the time has arrived when a definitive 
evaluation of American occupation policies 
and programs can be made—~at least an- 
other decade will be required before it will 
be possible to determine with any degree 
of certainty the full impact. 

While the announced purpose of Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s book is impressive, seri- 
ous students are likely to be disappointed 
with his finished product. The inclusion 
of a considerable amount of reminiscing 
drawn from many years of teaching and 
travel in the United States, the Far East, 
and Europe makes for a certain interest, 
but it also confuses the picture. The early 
section of the book, which deals with the 
American record in Germany, is based on 
a brief visit to Germany in 1948 and on 
formal directives, and reports. A casual 
reader would perhaps find such a treat- 
ment useful, but a serious student dis- 
covers many gaps, inaccuracies, and un- 
supported generalizations. It is difficult 
to conclude that the analysis which Pro- 
fessor Hocking offers constitutes an ade- 
quate base for evaluating the justification 
of American efforts to assist the Germans 
in reconstructing their system of educa- 
tion. One rather gains the impression that 
the author has not even attempted to ex- 
amine the involved record carefully, dif- 
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cult as that might be on the basis of a 
brief visit and consultation of the direc- 
tives, but has started out with the thesis 
that military defeat imposed upon the 
Germans was all that could be justified in 
the way of an Allied program in the edu- 
cation field. 

The second section of the book purports 
to evaluate American education in terms 
of the occupation experience in Germany. 
Actually, it is difficult to discover much 
evidence of a serious and dispassionate ef- 
fort to perform such a task. The author 
uses what he maintains to be the Ameri- 
can record in Germany to support his long- 
held ideas that the main basis of university 
education should be historical surveys, phi- 
losophy, mathematical physics, economics, 
and law. The social sciences are dis- 
carded because of their “ambiguity.” He 
concludes, on the curious evidence: of ex- 
periences of a friend and presumably his 
own as a student in Germany in 1902, 
that German universities actually did a 
better job of giving an insight into soctal, 
political, and economic forces in human 
society through outstanding professors in 
philosophy, history, and other fields than 
American universities can claim to do. 

HAROLD ZINK 

Ohio State University 


Lance, M. G. Totalitére Erziehung: 
Das Erziehungssystem der Sowjetsone 
Deutschlands. Schriften des Instituts 
für Politische Wissenschaft, Vol. 3. Pp. 
xxviii, 432. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag 
der Frankfurter Hefte, 1954. DM 21.80. 


This is a scholarly study of totalitarian 
education in the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
written by a schoolman who taught under 
the East German Republic and edited the 
official educational periodical before emi- 
grating to West Germany. The author is 
an authority in the social philosophies of 
contemporary education, a master of the 
German and Russian pedagogical literature, 
and a writer able to present an esoteric 
subject to the Western world. A cynic 
might, however, add that the first draft of 
this beok was actually written behind the 
Iron Curtain and therefore makes out the 
best possible case for education under an 
aggressive and terroristic dictatorship. The 
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Institute for Political Science, Berlin, is to 
be commended for publishing this volume 
as the third of its series of studies. 

The development of the rule of the Com- 
munist dictatorship over the East German 
school system identified education as the 
expression of the will and goal of the state 
and the fountainhead of patriotism for 
youth. From the Soviet Union were im- 
ported the thought shibboleths, the dia- 
lectic of authority and freedom, Marxist 
semantics, in fact, the great directives for 
“a pseudo-rational educational system” and 
“an anti-fascist democratic order.” The 
majority of the school bureaucracy had to 
be oriented toward Communism. Only a 
few teachers among those considered 
Marxists had really studied Marx and 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and Soviet peda- 
gogy as a party science. An elaborate 
system had to be worked out in order to 
catch teachers who were concealed enemies 
of Stalinism. Finally, an effective public 
school organization was taken over by a 
handful of Moscow-trained educators with 
the support of the dictatorship. 

In his survey of the Russian science of 
education, the author points out that the 
Anglo-American Dalton plan was adopted 
with modifications in 1924, the project 
method in 1930, and other important con- 
tributions of “reform pedagogy” before 
the great renunciation of 1936. The survey 
of “totalitarian psychology” is especially 
timely now that the dictatorship suddenly 
demands increased emphasis on- research 
into creativity. History has, however, 
consistently covered the important develop- 
ments in the Western world since the 
seventeenth century with emphasis on the 
English revolutions, the American War of 
Independence, the French Revolution, and 
the European revolutions of 1848. 

Since the Communist state does not 


` tolerate any independent influence of sci- 


ence, religion, art, or pressure groups, there 
emerged a new type of a pseudo-rational 
educational system. To be sure, it was 
tinged with medievalism and Russian im- 
perialism, especially in “the rules for stu- 
dents,” “the seven principles” of pedagogy. 
and the encyclopedic “student note book” 
which every scholar at regular intervals 
must show to his parents, Professor Lange 
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states that the acute danger to the free 
world is the determination of the fotalitar- 
ian state to go beyond the complete sub- 
mission of youth to a rigorous training of 
the younger generation as devoted fighters 
for the dictatorship. 
RALPH HASWELL LUTZ 
Stanford University 


SWEET-ESCOTT, BrckHAM. Greece: A Po- 
lstıcal and Economic Survey, 1939-1953 
Pp vii, 207. New York: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1954. 
$4.00. - 


This book is an authoritative description 
of economic and political affairs in Greece 
from the beginnings of World War IL in 
1939, through the years of Communist- 
inspired guerrilla warfare after the war, 
and into the period of recovery to 1953. 
It is studded with facts gleaned from most 
of .the none-too-plentiful and secondary 
materials available in English. The au- 
thor himself spent a period of time in 
Greece and was in close contact with the 
resistance movement during German oc- 
cupation as a member of the British Force 
133 Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 

The intricate complexities of the resist- 
ance movement are traced as they are re- 
flected in postwar politics and international 
affairs. The division of the resistance 
forces into the Nationalist and Communist 
elements after the Germans had gone, and 
their war with one another, is the modern 
Greek tragedy in which many patriotic 
citizens were unwittingly trapped and which 
even now divides the nation underneath. 
But Greece is still a free and sovereign 
country thanks to British and American 
economic and military aid without which 
it would have surely been joined to her 
Russian satellite neighbors to the north. 
The West, because it has Greece and 


Turkey on its side, still can contain the- 


Cominform in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago, Herodo- 
tus said: ‘“Poverzy is the inheritance of 
Hellas from of old” How much more 
true this is in modem times after four 
years of German occupation and four more 
of revolution the author sets down in 
bristling detail but with clarity How 
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utter the devastation was cannot be learned 
in a book, one must see in the flesh the 
ruins of countless villages, the absolute pov- 
erty of the masses in Greece, and the total 
absence of facilities for hving that West- 
ern people regard as basic. But things are 
improving in Greece, if but slowly and 
haltingly, impeded as improvement is by 
the whirling gyrations of Greek politics 

If there is any weakness in this fine 
account of the problems of modern Greece 
it is in the absence of an evaluation of the 
structure and operation of the Greek gov- 
emment distinct from its politics It is 
very important to know that the Greek 
state is highly centralized, so much so that 
it is top-heavy, and that local government 
has been strangled almost to death since 
the days of the first Venizelos They say 
in Greece: Athens is Athens, and Greece 
is Athens, and today this is almost entirely 
true, and thereby hangs a tale. The na- 
tion would be much stronger if the national 
government would decentralize some of its 
powers to its local units. But this, too, 
may come in time, and here, too, there 
has been improvement. 

Altogether, Mr. Sweet-Escott has written 
a very good book and has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the knowledge of 
Greece today that is available to-us in the 
West. 

HAROLD F. ALDERFER 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Luxacs, Jonn A. The Great Powers ond 
Eastern Europe. Pp. xii, 878. New 
York: American Book Company [c. 
1953]. $7.50. 


After World War I the area extending 
from Finland to Greece and comprising the 
Baltic region, eastern Central Europe, and 
the Balkans, was divided into thirteen small 
nation states, enjoying for a brief time 
the illusion of independence. Too weak 
and distracted to shape their own destinies 
they became pawns and prizes in the 
power politics of their larger and more 
powerful neighbors. The political relations 
between the states of this area and the 
Great Powers of Europe is the theme of 
this book. From 1917 to 1934 they en- 
joyed the illusion of independence; a 
diplomatic revolution occurred between 
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1934 and 1938 with the revival of German 
power and the withdrawal of France and 
Britain from the area; from 1938 to 1941, 
a contest ensued between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia for mastery of the 
region, ending in the “War of Wars”, the 
wartime domination of this region by Hit- 
ler ended in 1944 as the “Russian Era” 
began; the imposition by Russia of satellite 
status upon the area, excluding Finland and 
Greece, is the theme of the “Epilogue” 
covering the years 1946-1952. 

Post-mortems are pamful and the one 
presented in this study is especially so be- 
cause of its twin themes—the abandonment 
of Eastern Europe to Hitler by France and 
Britain between 1934 and 1938, and the 
abandonment of the same region and 
peoples to the Soviets by Britain and the 
United States between 1943 and 1946, The 
seeds of catastrophe were sown in the 
` first period, and the harvest reaped in the 
second, 

A commendable book in many respects, 
Lukacs’ work possesses, in the reviewer's 
opinion, certain weaknesses: the approach 
is almost completely that of diplomatic nar- 
rative; the presentation of American policy 
makers as naive and purblind, or worse, is 
overdone; by excluding all war issues and 
aims excepting those concerned with East- 
ern Europe, a highly distorted view of 
British and American policies is produced; 
and exceedingly complicated narrative ma- 
terials are presented ın an overly compli- 
cated pattern of organization. In the 
strength column one should note: the ex- 
ploitation of a great quantity of relevant 
documentary and memoir material; the 
presentation of little-known domestic po- 
litical developments in these thirteen states 
during their bondage to the Ams and their 
“liberation” by the Soviets; the author’s 
familiarity with the politics and person- 
alities of Eastern Europe; and the generous 
bibliographical notes and the enlightening 
commentary upon the sources Finally, the 
author has produced an interesting and 
valuable work. If somewhat one-sided, it 
assuredly presents a challenging thesis. 

Oron J. Hate 

University of Virginia 
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Newson, GEORGE R. (Ed.), assisted by AUNE 
MAKINEN-OLLINEN, SVERRIR THORB- 
JORNSSON, KAARE SALVESEN, and GORAN 
TEGNER. Freedom and Welfare: Social 
Patterns in the Northern Countries of 
Europe. Pp. xii, 540. Copenhagen, 
Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard. (Spon- 
sored by the Ministries of Social Affairs 
of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden), 1953. $6.50. 


Sponsorship of this volume by the Scan- 
dinavian Ministries of Social Affairs effects 
a circumspection not entirely conducive to 
impartial examination of the problems of 
welfare or freedom. Within this limita- 
tion, however, the volume’s authors and 
editors have accomplished a remarkable 
weaving of infinite detail into a compre- 
hensible whole. Readers familiar with So- 
cial Sweden will recognize the model and 
appreciate added data on the other coun- 
tries, . 
Criticism of the volume is difficult both 
because of its limitation and the extensive, 
almost encyclopediac, mformation it con- 
tains. Any government agency would be 
incapable of impartiality in the long debate 
over establishment of, the Scandinavian 
welfare system, but on “social patterns” 
no one could expect a fuller descriptive 
treatment, especially from the legislative 
and political side. The book’s language is 
often technical and shows marks of trans- 
lation in its idiom and phrasing. But why . 
carp at these details when the book fills a 
gap made obvious by the recent new edi- 
tion of Social Sweden? 

The contents of this handsome volume 
are of interest to a variety of persons, 
whether inspired or not by Marquis Childs. 
For the labor economist there are sections 
on labor relations, collective bargaining, 
the labor courts, and problems of full em- 
ployment; for the sociologist chapters or 
parts on the family, treatment and care 
of children, health and rehabilitation, and 
housing. The economist will be rewarded 
by some quite new'details of recent legis- 
lation on social security, and the political 
scientist and historian will appreciate the 


-entire volume for its depiction of phases 


of contemporary Scandinavian life. 
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Emphasis on welfare and freedom focuses 
attention on the tradition of “welfarism” 
in Scandinavia which began at the cen- 
tury’s turn and which has continuously 
been extended. Recent legislation concern- 
ing welfare, especially in Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, has been based on 
foundation established long ago by Con- 
servative and Liberal parties. “Creeping 
socialism” began with them and Socialists 
twenty or thirty years later broadened and 
improved on these basic principles. The 
missing debate on these principles dis- 
mays the political scientist and the his- 
torian who desire closer examination of 
fertile periods of inception of programs, 
such as the extensive system of Scandi- 
navia, which has been noticed and praised 
the world over. 

An excellent index and brief bibliog- 
raphy for non-Scandinavians accompany 
the volume; the format is luxunous, the 
pictures beautifully illustrate the text, and 
the printing is superb. The five Scandi- 
navian countries are justifiably proud of 
their co-operative effort, and the editors 
deserve credit for their difficult but re- 
warding task. 

RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 

Occidental College 


STORMTHAL, Apotr. Unity and Diversity 
in European Labor: An Introduction to 
Contemporary Labor Movements. Pp. 
237. Glencoe, Hl.: The Free Press, 
1953. $3.75. i 
As the title indicates, the author, who 

has been associated for many years with 

European movements, sees in the Euro- 

pean trade unions a rich diversity of or- 

ganization, ideology, and problems. Yet, 
if compared with trade unionism in the 

United States, European labor shows a 

different spirit which may make it appear 

to the American observer as more unified 
than it is. These common features are 
partly due, as Sturmthal demonstrates, to 
the feudalism of the past which fixed the 
status of everybody within a hierarchy as 

a member of a well defined class, in con- 

trast to the American spirit of getting 

ahead. Opposition to the social degrada- 
tion of the worker in feudalism, and the 
wish to reverse the social order were 
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strong motivating forces at the origin of 
the European labor movement. Thus 
feudalism determined the class conscious- 
ness of the European worker and enlight- 
ened absolutism convinced him that po- 
litical power was the key instrument of 
social transformation. Therefore, the close 
alliance of all European trade union move- 
ments, with the exception of the French, 
with political parties developed. Political 
unionism, says the author, is the fate of 
European labor. Another uniform fea- 
ture, the influence of the intellectual on 
the European trade unions, is likewise 
ascribed to the legacy of feudalism and 
may be expected to diminish with the 
progress of democracy 

In opposition to Selig Perlman, who con- 
tributes the ideological and political ele- 
ments in the European labor movement to 
the influence of intellectuals—an opinion 
likewise held by Lenin—the author de- 
scribes how German workers regarded the 
revisionist movement as a revolt of mod- 
erate intellectuals against radical workers, 
an attempt to lead the Socialists into 
“weak compromises” with capitalism. 

However, far more striking than such 
uniform features is the diversity of the Eu- 
ropean trade union movements. A short 
sketch of the historical background, the 
multifariousness of traditions, of economic, 
political and social conditions, shows the 
roots of this variety and explains the affilia- 
tion of trade unions to political move- 
ments. Relationship to socialism, syndi- 
calism, and Communism is discussed. 
Working class internationalism, both po- 
litical and within trade unionism, is dealt 
with from its beginning to the present, and 
the role of American labor in the postwar 
international movements explained. This 
is followed by a presentation of present 
day unionism and a discussion of two of 
its burning problems, collective bargaining 
in a full employment society and the union 
function in nationalized industries. 

In a simple, lucid way some develop- 
ments are brilliantly presented, especially 
the Neo-Marxism of German labor and the 
rejection of Communism by Continental 
Social Democracy whose adherents claim 
true descent from Marx. 

This book, which is the outcome of 
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classes the authors gave for, members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, is an excellent contribution to 
workers’ education. It is written for a 
reader who wants: to familiarize himself 
with the essentials of a.situation rather 
than with its details It gives a vivid ac- 
. count of the atmosphere in which Euro- 
pean labor functions. 
FREDA WUNDERLICH 
New School for Social Research 
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Suan, K. T. The Promise That Is New 
China. Pp. viii, 342. Bombay: Vora & 
Co., 1953. $2.00. 


Since the publication of this book, the 
author, Professor K. T. Shah, well known 
in India for his comprehensive if contro- 
versial scholarship, has died. The pains- 
taking thoroughness which distinguished 
his earlier writings is evident in this book 
which is the outcome of a tour in China 
undertaken on the occasion of the May 
Day celebrations of 1952 at Peking. The 
writer was one of a group of Indian Trade 
Union delegates invited to participate m 
these celebrations by the All-China Federa- 
tion of Labor. As such, he was an official 
guest, subject to the limitations of an off- 
cial and guided tour. 

Nevertheless, Professor Shah, with the 
eye of a trained observer and with his con- 
siderable economic background, saw per- 
haps more deeply into the Chinese scene 
than most of his colleagues. The book is 
in the form of a diary and would have 
been the better for more careful editing. 
It is diffuse and in parts unduly discursive. 
It also suffers from being overloaded with 
a minutiae of trivial detail. Inevitably 
also it suffers from the defects of a day to 
day account which in the best of circum- 
stances must seem superficial. 

There is little attempt made to assess 
and analyze the achievements, such as 
they are, or the totalitarian pattern of the 
Communist dictatorship. Professor Shah 
is content to recite the facts as he saw 
them and as he was told them by his Chi- 
nese guides through the familiar red litany 
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of “facts and figures.” To these Professor 
Shah adds his own not inconsiderable 
academic knowledge. The picture which 
emerges appears factual but in the Com- 
munist context need not necessarily be so. 

Had Professor Shah lived longer, it is 
possible that he might have found time to 
collate his facts and figures and present 
the Chinese scene not through the shifting 
kaleidoscope of a daily diary but from the 
objective standpoint of a spectator and 
analyst. 

FRANK MORAES 
Bombay, India 


BEN Gurion, Davip. The Rebirth and 
Destiny of Israel. Edited and translated 
from the Hebrew under the supervision 
of Mordekhai Nurock. Pp. xv, 539. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
$10.00. 


This is a remarkable volume, but a 
strange volume. ‘The language is deeply 
moving and replete with the noblest quota- 
tions from the Hebrew prophets, and from 
Ben Gurion himself! But to the reviewer, 
filled with admiration for the spiritual 
claims of Judaism, but lacking in apprecia- , 
tion for the inaccuracies and embroiling 
attitudes of current Zionism, this is a 
strange volume. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that Ben Gurion, 
who for almost half a century has lived 
and worked for the consummation of the 
political state of Israel, should see only 
moral purpose and peace through the es- 
tablishment of this sovereign state. But 
these purposes appear to be moncpolized 
by Israel and Jewry. “We fall short of 
other nations, being few, and less im- 
perial, but in intellectual gifts we admit 
none our better.” “Moral strength has 
made us what we are to-day.” "Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ this is the one and 
only key to the legislation and laws of 
Israel.” 

Given such superiority for Israel, it fol- 
lows that others must be quite different. 
As for the British, although there are pas- 
sages that admit that “British officials are 
not all our enemies,” nevertheless the un- 
dercurrent of hatred against them con- 
stantly appears. As for the Arabs, Ben 
Gurion’s scorn is great. “The sloth of our 
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Arab periphery will be a drag upon our 
forward-looking system.” The destiny of 
Israel is rebirth, but apparently there is no 
such chance for the renaissance that has 
already appeared among the Arabs! 

We are told of Israel’s desire for peace 
with her Arab neighbors, but the acts of 
recent years have been odd if that is the 
goal. “Have we not,” declares Ben Gurion, 
“held out our hands in peace to all who 
dwell with us and on our borders, since 
our third homecoming? We will give all 
possible help to the peace envoy of the 
United Nations, but not for peace at any 
price.” And as for Count Bernadotte, that 
great peace envoy, there is only a single 
mention of him in all the 539 pages. In- 


deed, there is no mention in the entire’ 


book of the murder of the impartial United 
Nations envoy, Count Bernadotte, by Jew- 
ish terrorists in Jerusalem. 

For the non-Jewish layman one of the 
most interesting chapters is “Mission and 
Dedication,” an historical outline of the 
cultural and religious contacts of the Jew- 
ish people. “We are now at odds not only 
with our Arab neighbors,” said Ben Gurion, 
„ put to a certain extent with the greater 
part of the world organized in the United 
Nations. The issue is Jerusalem.” That 
“we must be prepared for a protracted spell 
of peacelessness” has a ring of reality. 

To Ben Gurion and his fellow Zionists, 
this volume sets the charge to struggle and 
ultimate victory, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the rest of the world. To the non- 
Zionist, whether Christian, Jew, or Mos- 
lem, it raises doubts because of its many 
inconsistencies and contradictions. This is 
an impressive but strange volume! 

EDGAR J. FISHER 

Amherst, Virginia 


GAMBLE, SIDNEY D. Ting Hsien: A North 
China Rural Community. Pp. xxv, 472. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954. $6.50. 


Mr. Gamble, whose pioneering research 
in Peking is well known to students of 
Chinese sociology and economics, directed 
the studies of rural life carried out in 
Ting Hsien between 1926 and 1933. The 
surveys and projects completed there in 
co-operation with the Mass Education 
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Movement make of that “model”? county 
in Hopei probably the most thoroughly 
studied area of its size in China, The 
major results were published in Chinese 
in the mid-thirties, when they had a 
salutary effect on the development of the 
social sciences and of rural reconstruction 
in China. Mr. Gamble has now performed 
a valuable service by making available in 
one English volume the full results of the 
research program he so ably conceived, in- 
cluding data heretofore unpublished in any 
language. 

The findings concern varied facets of 
demography, agricultural economics, do- 
mestic budgets, public finance, village in- 
dustry, governmental structure, family, re- 
ligion, and education. Among the more 
significant data presented are those relat- 
ing to family and marriage and their eco- 
nomic correlates. It should be noted that 
good use is made of historical material. 
The placement of Ting Hsien, 1926-33, in 
the stream of Chinese history and the at- 
tention paid to aspects of culture change 
lend a welcome dynamic quality to the 
volume. The most obvious deficiencies of 
the research program and of the book lie 
in the unconcern with cultural depth and 
integration. The reader is presented with 
intriguing statistics, intelligently discussed, 
but they do not add up to the way of life 
of the Ting Hsien inhabitants. The series 
of projects unfortunately did not include 
any intensive anthropological community 
studies to bring the functioning culture into 
focus. Ag it is, many questions of interest 
were apparently not asked of the data. 
The fascinating texts and summaries of 
folk songs, plays and proverbs, for in- 
stance, have not been analyzed for the 
light they can obviously throw on cultural 
norms. 

It is ungracious, however, to raise ob- 
jections which are largely irrelevant to the 
original objectives of the research. The 
field workers wanted a statistically valid 
picture of the major social and economic 
characteristics of the families in the hsien, 
in order more effectively to develop and 
carry out a program of rural recon- 
struction. This practical aim was largely 
achieved by the survey techniques em- 
ployed, and in the process, extensive data 
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were gathered that are of great value to 
Western students of China today. The 
wealth of material in this book, presented 
precisely and dispassionately, is somewhat 
overpowering for the general reader; it is 
made more accessible to the specialist by 
an introductory summary pointing up the 
more significant findings in various fields, 
by well presented tables, and by an ade- 
quate index. 


Sx. G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


Cornell University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

The objectionable features of the review, 
by Samuel Koenig, of Alfred M. Lilien- 
thal’s book, What Price Israel, in your 
March issue, should perhaps most properly 
be pointed out to you by the author. This 
organization, however, has an interest in 
what Dr. Koenig calls “an objective evalua- 
tion” of the issues raised by the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. It seems to 
us that in his review Dr. Koenig himself 
displays an attitude which is anything but 
objective. f 

\Dr. Koenig compares the relationship of 
American Jews to Israel with that of 
American Czechs, Poles, and Lithuanians 
- “toward their countries of origin” after 
World War I. In thus comparing Jews, 
many of whom regard themselves solely 
as a religious community, with Czechs, 
Poles, and Lithuanians, who are nation- 
ality groups, he reveals his acceptance of 
a basic Zionist thesis. Objectivity would 
at least have required noting that not all 
Jews consider themselves members of a 
“Jewish” nation, that probably the ma- 
jority of them consider themselves na- 
tionals exclusively of the countries where 
they live. 

As for Israel being the “country of 
origin” of American Jews, Dr. Koenig 
would have a difficult time proving this. 
Six years ago the State did not exist. If 
he means the ancient state of Biblical 
times, Christians and Moslems are equally 
entitled to think of it as their “country of 


origin.” 


‘Ing majority of the 
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Later, Dr. Koenig speaks of “the Jews, 
like other ethnic groups in America.” Here 
again, Dr. Koenig accepts the Zionist view 
of Jews and ignores the large number of 
American Jews who regard themselves as 
Jews only by religion 

Dr. Koenig professes skepticism concern- 
ing the charge that erican Zionists may 
be more concerned with Israeli than with 
American national interests. Yet it has 
been made clear that American national 
interests now call for /“impartiahty” in re- 
lation to the Middle; East Two recent 
speeches by Assistant] Secretary of State 
Henry A. Byroade, chief of the section on 
Near Eastern, South | Asian and African 
Affairs, have spelled out in detail the vital 
need for such a policy. The second of 
these speeches has been described as re- 
flecting Administration views—an Adminis- 
tration elected to office by an overwhelm- 
herican people. Yet 
for Zionists to support! such a policy would 
force them to stop being Zionists who are, 
by definition, committed to the upbuilding 
of but one of the states of the Middle East. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s book may not be the 
“objective evaluation of an historical event 
and its implications | for America and 
American Jews” which Dr. Koenig would 
have preferred. But Dr. Koenig’s review 
can itself certainly not) be characterized as 
an objective evaluation of that book. 

| Victor RAPHALS 
Assistant Executive Director 
The American B for Judaism 







Dear Sir: 


Since the remarks regarding my review 
of Lilenthal’s book, for reasons not quite 
clear, do not come from the author but 
from an officer of the American Council 
for Judaism, I shall address my reply to 
the latter and the organization he repre- 
sents. ° 

In comparing American Jews with Ameri- 
can Czechs, Poles, and) Lithuanians, I am 
not subscribing to “a basic Zionist thesis” 
but am stating a view widely accepted by 
sociologists, cthoplois and other so- 
cial scientists, namely: that the Jews are 
best classified as an ethy ic, cultural, or na- 
tionality group. As such they are quite 
comparable to those groups. Mr. Raphals 
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and members of the Council could easily 
ascertain this by referring to almost any 
modern work on ethnic or minority groups, 
particularly one published in the United 
States. Mr. Raphals and other members 
of the Council have, of course, a right to 
hold the view that Jews are merely a re- 
ligious group, but they should be aware of 
the fact that this is a basic Council thesis 
and not a scientifically arrived at or objec- 
tive view. 

Nowhere in my review are the Jews re- 
ferred to as a nation. Neither is it any- 
where stated that Israel is their country of 
origin, What ts implied is an interest on 
the part of Jews in this country and else- 
where in Palestine, now Israel, which is 
tomparable to that shared by the above- 
mentioned and other American ethnic 
groups regarding the countries of their 
origin. 

As to what serves the best interests of 
America in the Middle East (or elsewhere) 
there is a division of opinion, which, in a 
democracy, is not only permissible but de- 
sirable. In taking the view that America’s 
interests are best served by a policy fa- 
vorable to Israel which, demonstrably, is 
the, only democratic state in the Middle 
‘ East, an American does not necessarily put 
the interests of another country above 
those of his own. On the other hand, in 
taking the opposite view, or in advocating 
a pro-Arab policy, one does not automati- 
cally become a loyal or patriotic American 
as is implied throughout Lilienthal’s book. 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Brooklyn College 
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